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Thb  Evangelist  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday,  fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

Pbiob.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy 

To  ministers,  i8.00  a  vear  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  ail  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
1899,  the  regular  rate  of  $3.00  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $8.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be 
new  subscribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis 

obtagb  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  StateB,^naaa  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  Rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  or  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  ^e  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  voeek  before  the 
ehanoe  U  to  take  effect. 

OiBOONTiNUANOES.— If  a  Subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription.  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Plbasb  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub- 
soription  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  Tork  Ewress  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Pcblishino  Co.  Cash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
wUl  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  as  second-does  matter  in  the  New  Tork  Poet-o^tee. 
To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  county 
church  who  will  send  us  nis  name  and  address  we  will 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  hack  numbers  of  The 
Evangelist  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


ATPOINTMEJuTS  AND  INSTITVTIONS. 
THM  BOASD8. 

'Some  Missions,  •  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Forelmi  Missions,  •  •  •  •  “  “ 

Ohnrch  Erection,  -  -  . 

Kduoatlon,  ... 

Pnblloatlons  and  S.  &  Work, 

Ministerial  Belief,  ... 

Freed  men,  ... 

Ud  for  Ootlegee,  ... 


.819  Walnut  St.,  PhUa 


516  Market  St.,  PlttsbniE  Pa. 
.  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


Copper-Copper-Copper 

Copper  nining  is  a  business. 

Copper  Mining  is  a  legitimate  business. 

Copper  Mining  is  a  profitable  business. 


$100.00 

$100.00 


invested  in  the  stock  of  Calumet  &  Hecla  Co. 
in  1880  is  now  worth  over  $7,000.00. 

invested  in  the  Tamarack  Copper  Co., 
is  now  worth  over  $6,000.00. 


Up  to  October  1.  1900,  Calumet  «&  Hecla  had  paid  in  dividends  $70,850,000  and  theTamarack 
Co.  had  paid  §6,690,000.  In  our  electrical  age  copper  is  a  necessity.  The  ever  widening  use  of 
electricity  has  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  copper.  The  appliance  of  electricity  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  has  merely  begun.  More  copper  than  ever  will  be  needed.  This  demand  will  keep  up  the 
price. 

The  Copper  Trust  Mining  Company  is  now  selling  stock  at  10c.  per  share— par  value  $1.00 
—to  rai-e  funds  to  sink  a  shaft  and  buy  machinery  to  develop  the  mines  at  Tres  Piedras,  New 
Mexico.  Companies  all  around  our  property  are  making  rich  strikes.  We  want  to  sink  our  main 
shaft  and  install  our  machinery  this  Fall.  We  sincerely  believe  that  10,000  shares  in  the  Copper 
Trust  Mining  Co., .taken  now  at  10  cents  mean  a  comfortable  income  for  years  to  come.  Write 
for  particulars.  Make  all  orders  for  stock  payable  to  John  G.  Blue,  Secretary.  Address 

TH E  COPPER  TRUST  HININQ  CO. 

Plankinton  Bank  Building, 

niLWAUKEE,  WIS. 


THB  AHEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  I834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
placee  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Rzpense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
>468  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  105  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $>5.00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  snpports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Sendcontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  Bancboft,  Dls.  Setretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  Y.  City. 


THB  AHEBICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

7B  WhU  Street,  New  York. 

lasorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  snstainlng  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  New  Tork; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  ne  Port  of 
New  York;  publlshee  the  SaUor's  Moposine,  the  Setrrun’s  IViend 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Or.  Chab.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  Stcboes  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secreta^. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1888,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  158  langnages 
ur  dialects.  By  its  Colportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schoola  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humtne  institntions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  aud  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
A  •■Istant  Tteasurer,  laO  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  OO.SPEI. 
AMONO  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  (Tharlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Thbophilub  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

No.  >1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whoee  pcuente  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  nntll  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,(XW  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  >6,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Snnday,  8:80  to  4:30p.  M.;  Snnday-school,  >  to 
8P.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40 to 3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  tlmee.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  R  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE. 

8  and  5  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  thronghont  the 
country.  Per  year  -  ..----$100 

(3)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  lllns- 
trated  4  pcgie  monthly,  35  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year  .......  4 

(8)  THE  WATER-LILY,  a  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  -  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers. 

We  have  3100  TEMPimANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  covn- 
Ing  every  poeslble  phase  of  the  Temperance  qnestlon,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yonra. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  besn  nsed  for  ovsr 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snoceae.  It  soothes  the  child,  softena 
the  gome,  allays  all  pains,  onrea  wind  ooUc,  and  la  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  enlterer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  dmggtots  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twente-flve  cents  a  bottle,  m  sore  and  au  for  ''Mrs.  Wlna- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Woman’s  Union  Prayer  Meetingof  Harlem,  which 
for  ten  years  has  oeen  held  in  Second  CXilleglate  Church, 
Lenox  Ave.  and  183d  St.,  will  be  reopened  Thursday,  Oct. 
3d.  at  10.30. 

The  opening  meeting  will  be  led  by  MissS.  R.  Kendall, 
of  the  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance. 


HEW  PUBLICATIOHS 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company  :  Loving  My  Neigh¬ 
bor  :  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  lllustiat^.  60  cents. - Gulii- 

ver’s  Travels ;  Dean  Swift,  lllnstrated.  80  cents. - 

Don  Quixote  :  Retold  by  Calvin  Dill  Wilson.  Illustra¬ 
ted.  bO  cents - Our  Uncle  The  M*»jor :  James  Otis 

(Sunsbiue  Series).  Illustrated.  50 cents. - The  Candle 

and  The  Cat;  Mary  F.  Leonard.  (The  same).  50 cents. 

Charles  Soribner’s  Sons:  Anselm  and  His  Work; 
Rev.  A.  C.  Welch  (the  World’s  Epoch-Makers).  $1.85. 

Baton  and  Mains;  Daniel,  Darius  the  Median,  Cyrus 
the  Gieat;  Rev.  Joseph  Horner,  D.D.  $1  80. 

Houghton.  Mifflin  &  (Company:  The  Tory  Lover 
Sarah  Orue  Jewett.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  Our  Houseboat 
on  the  Nile:  Lee  Bacon.  Illustrated.  $1.75.  Tbe  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Dante :  Charles  Allen  Dinsmore.  illustrated 
$1.50.  Jaconetta :  M-  E.  M.  Davis.  Illustrated.  85  cents 
Continued  on  vaae  33) 


4  GENTLEMAN  of  long  business  exper;ence,  and 
hiuhest  references  as  to  character,  desires  a  per¬ 
manent  position  of  Responsil-llity  and  Trust.  Address 
W.  D.  P.,  care  99  Duane  street.  New  York  Cyty. 


GRADUATE  OF  NORMAL  COURSE  IN  SEWING, 
with  two  years’ experience  wishes  position  as  teacher 
of  sewing.  Will  also  teach  Raffia  and  Elementary 
Basketry.  Address  SEWING,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 

ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


EnO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEllETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

69  Carmine  St..  New  York 


CHURCH  BELLS  amTr^ALS 

Best  Superior  Copper  and  Tin.  Get  our  price. 

MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY,  Baltlmore.Md. 


OHUROB  BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CBIltBS, 

OF  LAKE  BUFERIOB  INGOT  OOPFBB 
EAST  INDIA  TIN  ORLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

THR  B.W.VANDUZSM  CO..  Cinoiniistl.O. 


HENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  Manaoier 

TROF,  N.  T.  and  NBW  TOXK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS- 
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WHAT  AVAILETH  THE  STRUGGLE! 

Arthur  Hneh  Clooeh 

Say  not,  the  strnegle  nanKht  availeth. 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 

And  as  thingB  have  been  they  remain. 

It  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be,  In  yon  smoke  concealed 

Your  comrades  chase  e’en  now  the  fliers. 
And— but  for  you— possess  the  fleld. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 
Comes  silent— flooding  in— the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow— how  slowly  1 
But  westward- look  !  the  land  is  bright. 

— Selected. 


TKe  Ringdom 


Two  opportunities  for  Two  exoeptionai  appeals 
investinent  in  Itaiy  to  the  hearts  and  the 
pockets  of  those  to 
whom  God  has  given  wealth  oome  from  Italy 
by  the  pen  .of  D  r.  Prochet.  The  first  is  for 
Falerna,  a  most  interesting  missionary  station, 
350  miles  from  Naples,  in  the  Calabrian  Moun¬ 
tains,  famous  for  years  and  centuries  for  their 
brigands  and  bandits.  ‘‘I  have  recently  visited 
the  place  and  preached  to  two  overfnl  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms,”  writes  Dr.  Prochet.  "It  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  moving  to  see  those  Calabrian  men 
and  women  in  their  peculiar  dress  and  to  hear 
them  sing  so  heartily  and  well  our  hymns. 
With  12,000  1  could  build  there  a  chapel  and  a 
school.  There  are  already  about  sixty  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  school  would  become  like  a  lumi¬ 
nous  centre  for  the  whole  country  round 
about.”  The  second  object.  Dr.  Prochet  pre¬ 
sents  as  follows:  "Yon  know  that  we  have  in 
Florence  a  [Theological  Hall  with  three  pro¬ 
fessors.  Two  chairs  are  endowed,  the  third 
is  not,  and  it  is  every  year  a  very  hard  work  to 
gather  the  four  thousand  francs  needed  for  that 
chair;  |20,000  would  be  needed  for  its  endow¬ 
ment.  i  At  the  4  per  cent,  which  is  the  legal 
interest  in  Italy,  the  $20,000  would  yield  pre¬ 
cisely  $800,  that  is  4000  francs.  If  God  would 
use  your  instrumentality  to  discover  the  gener¬ 
ous  soul  that  would  complete  with  a  gift  of 
$20,000  the  endowment  of  the  Waldensian 
Theological  Hall  in  Florence,  yon  would  thus 
secure  for  all  time  to  oome  the  preparation  of 
an  evangelical  ministry  in  Italy.”  The  Rev. 
W.  W.  McNair  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  as  our 
readers  have  already  been  informed,  is  ready 
to  receive  and  forward  contributions  toward 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Italy. 

French  nonastaries  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
as  Liquor  Agencies  present  Anti-Olerioal  Orn- 
sade  in  France  has  been 
the  revelation  of  the  extent  of  the  business  in 
varions  commodities  the  convents  and  monas¬ 
teries  engage  in.  While  the  ordinary  person 


would  not  quarrel  very  much  if  the  inmates  of 
a  religious  house  knitted,  sewed  or  otherwise 
occupied  their  [hands,  it  becomes  a  more  serious 
question  when  they  engage  in  direct  business 
competition  with  wage-earners.  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  the  monk  or  nun,  receiving  no 
wage,  can  undersell  the  outsiders.  M.  Olemen- 
oeau,  the  noted  Parisian  journalist,  has  re¬ 
cently  published  some  remarkable  revelations 
along  this  line.  The  convents,  he  declares, 
have  become  mere  trading  institutions,  under¬ 
selling  outside  tradesmen,  and  using  tbe  profits 
for  the  upbuilding  of  their  own  peculiar  ends. 
M.  Olemenceau  states  the  2, 500  religions  estab¬ 
lishments  in  France  are  at  present  engaged  in 
some  sort  of  mercantile  traffic.  By  all  odds 
the  most  serious  part  of  the  matter  is  the  liquor 
business  in  which  so  many  of  the  monasteries 
are  engaged.  M.  Clemencean  declares  that 
"five  religions  communities  sell  wine  whole¬ 
sale  ;  six  sell  liquor  wholesale ;  two  sell  alco¬ 
hol  exclusively ;  four  sell  liquors  retail ;  seven 
convents  are  patented  as  distilleries ;  and  nine 
as  inns,  with  billard  playing  allowed.”  The 
arcadian  simplicity  of  the  rural  French  relig¬ 
ious  communities  has  surely  been  rudely  tam¬ 
pered  with,  if  this  is  a  picture  of  the  way 
they  train  up  their  members  to  work  for  God. 
The  Color  Line  in  The  recently  closed  Meth- 
A  London  Hotel  odist  Conference  in  London 
had  an  unpleasant  incident, 
which  reflects  but  little  credit  upon  the  Amer¬ 
icans  concerned  in  it.  At  a  hotel  much  pa¬ 
tronized  by  tourists,  one  of  the  delegates  from 
this  city.  Bishop  Derrick  of  the  African  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  registered,  and  was 
assigned  a  room.  Thereupon  a  self-important 
committee  of  tourist  guests  waited  upon  the 
proprietor  and  informed  him  that  they  would 
leave  unless  the  person  objectionable  to  tnem 
was  told  to  go.  Fortunately  for  the  good  name 
of  English  fairness,  the  proprietor  had  the 
good  sense  to  tell  them  they  could  go  as  soon 
as  they  pleased.  A  little  reflection  convinced 
the  committee  that  they  might  "go  further 
and  fare  worse, '  ’  and  so  they  withdrew  and 
left  Bishop  Derrick  to  go  or  oome  as  he  pleased. 

Amenities  of  life  in  St.  Kilda  is  one  of  the 
the  Hebrides  Hebrides  Islands  furthest 

away  from  the  main  land, 
and  has  a  population  of  some  seventy  souls. 
Upon  this  little  islet  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  a  congregation,  with  a  minister  in 
charge.  When  the  Union  took  place  last  year, 
the  minister  announced  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  change,  and  enrolled  himself  in  the 
United  Free  Church.  Trouble  has  been  brew¬ 
ing  among  tbe  parishioners  since  then,  and 
when  the  minister  went  away  for  his  holidays 
the  opposition  reached  a  climax.  Some  weeks 
ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fiddes,  the  minister,  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation,  bringing  on  tbe  little 
coasting  steamer  that  runs  to  the  island  in 
summer,  bis  winter’s  supplies  of  coal,  grocer¬ 
ies  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  The  islanders 
met  him  at  the  pier  and  permitted  him  to 
land, '.but  refused  to  allow  his  freight  to  be 


taken  on  shore,  and  the  captain  was  conse¬ 
quently  compelled  to  take  it  back  to  Glasgow. 
It  appears  that  the  congregation  baa  applied 
to  the  "Free”  Church  for  a  preacher,  who  is 
expected  on  the  last  boat  of  the  season,  and 
while  the  peonle  undertake  to  keep  Mr.  Fiddes 
from  actual  starvation,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  re-opening  of  communication 
in  the  spring  will  reveal  an  interesting  state  of 
affairs. 


Of  Our  City  CHurcHes  ) 

I 

The  Day  "For  tbe  first  time  since  I 

of  Silence  have  lived  in  New  York,” 

writes  a  city  pastor,  "the 
city  kept  Sabbath.  ”  Never  before,  probably, 
were  there  so  many  persons  in  church  in  this 
city  as  on  Thursday  last.  President  McKinley’s 
burial  day.  Never  before,  surely,  was  such  a 
tribute  paid  to  any  man  by  the  people  of  New 
York,  as  was  paid  then,  when  every  place  of 
amusement  was  closed.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  quiet  people,  quiet  because  in 
heait  they  stood  before  an  open  vault.  The 
five  minutes  when  everything  stopped,  boats 
upon  the  rivers,  trains  on  the  railroads,  street 
oars,  carriages,  pedestrians,  when  telegraphs 
ceased  their  clicking  and  electric  lights  went 
out,  a  as  a  truly  religious  moment.  The 
churches  were  thronged.  The  Orypt  of  the 
cathedral  where  Bishop  Potter  preached  at  11 
o’clock  was  inadequate  to  hold  a  third  of  those 
seeking  admission,  and  overflow  meetings 
were  hastily  arranged  in  Oolnmbia  Library  and 
tbe  chapel  of  St.  Luke’s.  Even  then  many 
were  fain  to  go  to  St.  Michael’s,  where  Dr. 
Peters  preached  at  11,  and  four  other  services 
were  held,  at  7  and  9  A.  M. ,  at  4  and  8  P.  M. 
The  West  End  Presbyterian  Church  was 
crowded  in  the  afternoon,  when  besides  the 
pastor.  Dr.  John  Baleom  Shaw,  several  other 
ministers  took  part,  including  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  professor  at  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Dr.  Hodge.  In  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  a  number  of  British  societies  assem¬ 
bled  and  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthr  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  of  intense  feeling.  Tbe  seldom  heard  bell 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  tolled  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  close  of  the  high  pontifical  mass  cele¬ 
brated  by  Archbishop  Corrigan.  In  the  streets 
outside  of  Grace  Church  a  great  company 
joined  with  those  within,  singing  Nearer,  my 
God,  to  thee.  Synagogues  and  temples  were 
crowded  with  mourning  Hebrews.  The  Ar¬ 
menian,  Hungarian  and  other  colonies  held 
memorial  services.  In  the  Washington  Heights 
Baptist  Church  persons  of  many  creeds  and 
divers  colors  came  together  to  pay  their  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  dead.  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
attended  service  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel.  Old 
Trinity  was  too  small  to  receive  half  of  those 
who  came  to  hear  Dr.  Dix  preach  and  again  to 
hear  Bishop  Potter  read  the  Burial  service. 
Even  Ahe  newspaper  offices  ceased  their  laboss 
during  the  period  of  silence.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  great  doors  of  the 
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THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
lasorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  Mew  York; 
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C.  Stuboes  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  SecretaiT- 


AMERICAN  TRACE  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1885,  Incorporated  1841.  Pnbliahes  and  circn- 
lates  evangielical  Cbristian  literatnre  in  153  languages 
or  dialects.  By  Its  Colportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  hnmtne  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
tnre  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  pnbiications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  argent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
A  ••Istant  Treasnrer.  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  need  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mllllona  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  ancceee.  It  eoothee  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  ooUc,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dburbcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snlterer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggtota  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenw-6ve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ssk  tot  "Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp’*  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Woman’s  Union  Prayer  Meetingof  Harlem,  which 
for  ten  years  has  oeen  held  in  Second  Oollegiate  Church, 
Lenox  Ave.  and  183d  St.,  will  be  reopened  Thursday,  Oct. 
3d.  at  10.30. 

The  opening  meeting  will  be  led  by  MissS.  R.  Kendall, 
of  the  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance. 


FEW  PUBUCATIOFS 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company  :  Loving  My  Neigh¬ 
bor  :  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  lllustiat^.  60  cents. - Gulli¬ 
ver's  Travels ;  Dean  Swift.  Illustrated.  60  cents. - 

Don  Quixote  :  Retold  by  Calvin  Dill  Wllsou.  Illustra¬ 
ted.  BO  cents - Our  Uncle  The  Major ;  James  Oils 

(Sunshine  Series).  Illustrated.  SOceuts. - The  Candle 

and  The  Cat;  Mary  F.  Leonard.  (The  same).  SOceuts. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Anselm  and  His  Work; 
Rev.  A.  C.  Welch  (the  World’s  Epoch-Makers).  $1.85. 

Eaton  and  Mains:  Daniel,  Darias  the  Median,  Cyrus 
the  Gieat;  Rev.  Joseph  Horner,  D.D.  $l  80. 

Houohton.  Mifflin  &  (Company:  The  Tory  Lover 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Illustrated.  $1.30.  Our  Houseboat 
on  the  Nile:  Lee  Bacon.  Illustrate.  $1.75.  'I'be  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Dante :  Charles  Allen  Dinemore.  Illustrated 
$1.50.  Jaconetta  :  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  Illustrated.  85  cents 
CAtntinxud  on  vaae  83) 


(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.’’)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Chnrch,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilub  a.  Brouwer,  <3or.  Sec'y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  31  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  long  business  experience,  and 
highest  references  as  to  character,  desires  a  per¬ 
manent  position  of  Responsil-ility  and  Trust.  Address 
W.  D.  P.,  care  99  Duaue  street,  New  York  Cyty. 


GRADUATE  OF  NORMAL  COURSE  IN  SEWING, 
«  with  two  years’  experience  wishes  position  as  teacher 
of  sewing.  Will  also  teach  Raffia  and  Elementary 
Baskeiry.  Address  SEWING,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becaose  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  chan  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  36,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Hong,  Sunday,  3:80  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Snnday-school,  3  to 
3  p.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  E.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnabd,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSB, 

S  and  5  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  88d  St.  Ferries. 


E  n  O  R  I  A  L  S  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

69  C!armlne  St..  New  York 


CHURCH  BELLS  ani^F^ALS 

Best  Superior  Copper  and  Tin.  Get  our  price. 

M08HANE  BELL  FOUNDRY,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Temperance  Periodioala. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  thronghont  the 
country.  Per  year  -  ..----$100 

(»  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  lllna- 
trated  4  page  monthly,  36  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year  .......  4 

(S)  THE  WA'TER-LILT,  a  small  lllnstrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  •  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers. 

We  have  3100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  LeaOets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  covn- 
Ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  gnestlon,  and  help- 
fm  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  OATALOOUE. 


OHUBOH  bells,  peals  AMD  OHIIUS, 

OF  LAKE  BUPEKIOB  IMOOI  COPPER  AMD 
EAST  INDIA  TIM  ONLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

THX  B.W.VAin}UZSN  CO..  ClnolnnsU.O- 


jyENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manaaier 

TROY,  N.  r.  and  NBW  TOBK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS- 


“Bible  Stadj  Day.”  “Rallying  Day  Exer- 
oises”  in  the  Sabbath-iohools  will  offer  an  op- 
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World  Bnilding  were  oloeed  and  every  em¬ 
ploye,  high  and  low,  gathered  in  the  oompoi- 
ing-room  to  sing  Lead  Kindly  Light,  and 
Nearer,  my  Ood  to  Thee,  and  to  be  led  in 
prayer  by  the  head  of  the  oompoaing- room,  Mr. 
Ryan. 

Rutgers  Preaident  O.  O.  Hall  preached 
Riverside  twice  last  Sunday  and  will  preach 
twice  on  Sunday  next.  Last  Sun¬ 
day  morning’s  sermon  was  on  Immortality,  a 
theme  suggested  by  our  national  sorrow. 

Memorial  Services  Dr.  Dnffield  paid  an  eloquent 
at  the  Old  First  tribute  to  President  McKin¬ 
ley  calling  him  the  man  of  the 
hour,  and  showing  how  his  ancestry  and  his 
early  struggles  contributed  to  make  him  what 
he  was.  Mr.  Oarl,  the  organist,  ,with  the 
choir,  gave  a  noble  musical  service. 

Reopening  of  Central  Owing  to  a  strike  the 
Presbyterian  Church  Central  Church  (the  Rev. 

Wilton  Merle  Smith,  pas¬ 
tor)  will  not  be  re-opened  next  Sunday  as 
was  expected.  The  trustees  have  engaged 
the  audienoe-ruom  of  the  Tonng  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  at  No.  818  West  Fifty- 
seventh  "street,  and  services  will  be  held 
there  on  the  morning  and  evening  of 
September  29,  and  till  further  notice.  The 
Home  Sabbath-school  will  resume  its  sessions 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  at  3  o’clock,  in  Miz- 
pah  Chapel,  No.  420  West  Fifty-seventh  street, 
and  continue  until  the  Home  chapel  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Bible  Study  The  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Sunday  the  oity  and  many  sister  church- 
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portunity  for  an  earnest  after-meeting  of 
teachers  and  officers,  to  consider  the  mighty  op¬ 
portunity  and  power  of  the  teacher’s  office. 
Many  of  the  leading  oity  pastors  have  signified 
their  intention  of  preaching  on  Bible  Study 
and  urging  the  claims  of  the  Sunday-school 
upon  the  attention  of  parents  and  adults  gener¬ 
ally.  The  appointment  already  announced  in 
this  paper  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Morse  Hodge 
to  teach  Sabbath -school  Pedagogy  and  conduct 
Normal  classes,  in  connection  with  Union 
Seminary,  has  large  promise.  The  outlook  for 
the  Bible  school  in  church  work  is  more  en¬ 


couraging  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
next  Sunday  will  be  /ery  generally  devoted  to 
this  imoortant  interest. 

Lenox  Presby-  Is  preparing  for  a  very  active 
terlan  Church  campaign.  The  parish  has  been 
districted  and  placed  under  the 
special  oversight  of  fourteen  men,  two  in  each 
district.  The  Bnilding  fund  exceeds  |8,600. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Church  ob¬ 
served  “Bible  study  Sunday,”  September  15, 
and  that  Rally  Day  was  observed  in  the  Church 
that  Sunday  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday-school. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith, 
preached  last  Sunday  on  Living  in  the  Sun¬ 
shine. 

The  (dihedral  of  St.  The  eight  massive  granite 
John  the  Divine  pillars  for  the  noble  build¬ 
ing  on  Morningside 
Heights,  are  to  be  fifty-six  feet  six  inches  long 
and  six  feet  in  diameter.^  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  them  out  of  the  quarries  in  solid 
pieces,  but  after  breaking  two  that  scheme  has 
been  temporarily  abandoned,  and  the  pillars 
will  probably  be  made  of  two  pieces,  each 
twenty- eight  feet  in  length.  The  first  two 
pillars  broke  on  the  granite  lathe,  because  of 
the  great  pressure  necessary  to  reduce  the 
rough  stone  to  circular  shape.  The  lathe  used 
I  is  one  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  |50,000.  It  is  the  larg¬ 
est  machine  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and 
‘nothing  like  these  pillars  has  even  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  modern  times.  Each  of  the  fnl) 
j  length  stones  weighs  about  175  tons.  In  put¬ 
ting  them  into^oircular  form,  they  lose  about 
,  fifty  tons>aoh. 


I  With  pleasure  we*acknowledge  a  gift  of  five 
'dollars  from  one  who  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
*mous,  to  be  appropriated  to  Jhe  purchase  of  a 
'horse  for  the  minister  whose  loss  was  some 
weeks  since  reported.  The  money  has  been 
passed  to  the  Home  Secretary. 


1  The  National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission, 
'of  which  Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittenton  of  New 
iYork  is  the  founder,  and  which  has  throughout 
I  America  more  than  fifty  Rescue  Homes  for  the 
jnnfortnnate,  needy  girls  of  the  land,  has  re- 
icently  fallen  heir  to  a  legacy  of  115,000  from 


the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Hoge  of  An¬ 
aconda,  Mont.  Mr.  Hoge  was  a  loyal  friend 
of  the  cause,  and  during  his  life-time  con¬ 
tributed  towards  the  support  of  this  oanse  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  annually  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

A  Convention  will  be  held  in  the  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  on  the  8th, 
9th  and  10th  of  October,  by  various  Purity 
Organizations  and  individuals  from  home  and 
abroad.  The  Convention  will  take  up  such  im¬ 
portant  topics  as  Better  Spiritual  and  Scientific 
Methods  for  Improving  the  Human  Race ;  Uni¬ 
versal  Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce;  How  to 
Attain  a  Higher  Standard  in  Family  Life ;  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Parentage ;  Purity  and  Womanly 
Industries,  etc.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Grannis,  President  of  the  National 
Purity  League;  Mrs.  G.  M.  Whittemore,  , 
founder  of  Rescue  Homes ;  Dr.  O.  Edward 
Janney,  President  American  Purity  Alliance; 
the  Rev.  William  R.  Campbell,  Editor  of  The 
Kinsman;  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women;  the  Rev.  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  of 
Chicago,  and  others.  All  persons  interested  in 
the  discussion  of  similar  questions  are  cordially 
invited  to  atttend,  and  all  Organizations  are 
invited  to  send  fraternal  delegates. 

Our  Presbyterian  Mission  House  in  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  at  Twentieth  street — who  does  not  wish  that 
it  was  all  paid  for  and  free  of  debt  f  If  there  is 
any  such  person  in  all  our  church  we  advise  him 
or  her  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  Dr.  Richard 
S.  Holmes  “Statement  of  Facts”  concerning  that 
building.  We  could,  of  course,  here  indicate 
them  briefly,  but  we  will  not  do  so  lest  we  should 
furnish  an  excuse  for  some  one  neglecting  the 
just  dozen  open  pages  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  has 
told  the  whole  story  in  terms  admirably  readable 
and  convincing.  It  is  a  labor  of  love  laid  upon 
him  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  the  Shady 
Side  Pittsburgh  Pastor  has  here  undertaken,  and 
he  has  set  about  it  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  loyalty 
which  is  at  once  lovely  and  edifying.  Both  he 
and  the  cause  he  so  attractively  champions, 
deserve  the  deliberate  and  conscientious  consid¬ 
eration  of  every  member  and  friend  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Dr.  Holmes  will  send  the 
statement  to  any  address  on  request.  As  will  be 
seen,  this  Appeal  rests  not  on  mere  sentiment, 
but  is  addressed  to  the  business  and  loyal  sense 
of  churches,  men  and  women. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  report  of  last  week’s  servioei  had  not 
arrived  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press.  They 
were  ooudnoted  by  the  Rev.  James  I.  Vanoe  of 
Newark  N.  J. 

BULLETIN  FOR  WEEK  SEPT.  22  TO  Oa.  1 

Evangelist  F.  H.  Jacobs  of  New  York,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  musical  conduct  of  the  services  by 
Mrs.  Jacobs,  will  hold  meetings  through  the 

week. 

Sunday  September  22,  Men’s  meeting.  In 
charge  of  Young  Men’s  Obristian  Association. 

Monday,  September  88,  Obiistian  Endeavor 
Rally. 

Tuesday,  September  84,  topic.  The  Heroes 
of  Faith 


Wednesday,  September  25,  topic.  The  Re¬ 
sults  of  Faith. 

Thursday,  September  86,  topio.  The  Simplio- 
ity  of  Faith. 

Friday,  September  27,  topio.  Seeking  the 
Lost. 

Saturday,  September  28,  topio  to  be  an- 
nonnoed.  _ 

Children’s  services  will  also  be  held  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacobs  at  4  P.  M.  On  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  topic,  How  we  Became  Sinners; 
Wednesday,  September  25,  topio,  How  Obrist 
Took  oar  Place:  Thursday,  September  26, 
topic,  A  Magnet  Sermon,  and  Fri^y,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  topio,  A  Candle  Sermon. 


The  address  on  Russia  given  in  the  Tent  Evan¬ 
gelist  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Hoveyof  Newburyport,  Mass., 
in  which  he  took  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
things  from  that  presented  by  George  Kennan, 
was  by  special  invitation  repeated  in  Medina, 
N.  Y.,  the  home  of  George  Kenuan,  before  a  large 
audience,  including  all  the  congregations  in  the 
town. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  HERITAGE 

Never  before  has  any  man  taken  up  the  bnr- 
don  of  government  in  an  hoer  eo  awe-inapiring 
as  that  which  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  President 
of  the  United  States.  Rnlera  have  gone  to 
their  graves  amidst  the  monrning  of  their  peo¬ 
ple,  but  never  before  was  one  laid  to  rest  amid 
themourningsof  all  civilization  such  as  follow¬ 
ed  President  McKinley  to  the  grave.  Especially 
were  those  five  minutes  of  silence  on  Thursday 
last  such  a  tribute  to  the  goodness,  the  simple 
Christian  integrity  of  the  dead  as  no  man  ever 
received  before,  and  possibly  may  never  re¬ 
ceive  again.  For  that  brief  space  of  time  the 
nations  as  one  man  were  thinking  of  an  open 
vault  in  a  little  inland  town  and  of  him  who 
was  about  to  be  laid  therein,  thinking  with 
sympathy  and  sorrow  of  a  good  man  gone. 

The  influences  of  that  brief  period  may  seem 
to  be  evanescent,  but  in  troth  they  cannot  be 
so.  It  is  not  a  light  thing,  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  this 
world,  humanity  was  bound  together  by  a 
single  thought.  That  was  a  moment  of  frui¬ 
tion  and  also  of  prophecy.  “ThaUthey  all  may 
be  one;*’  for  the  first  time  in  human  history 
that  prayer  was  answered;  and  in  the  all  em¬ 
bracing  human  sympathy  of  that  brief  moment 
was  held  the  potentiality  of  the  time  that  is 
to  be,  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  world  can  never  be  quite  the  same,  this 
country  can  never  be  quite  the  same,  that  it 
was  before  that  five  minutes  silence.  It  knows 
now  what  a  common  interest  means. 

With  the  awe  of  that  experience  upon  it,  the 
nation  turns  to  the  strong  young  President 
who  sorrowfully  yet  bravely  stands  in  the  lot 
of  him  who  is  gone.  He  long  ago  won  the 
hearts  of  tne  people  of  this  country,  by  his 
bravery,  his  integrity,  and  his  reverence  for 
law;  and  he  clasped  them  to  his  own  with  an 
indissoluble  bond  in  the  words  he  spoke  before 
taking  up  his  solemn  trust: 

“I  wish  to  state  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to 
continue  absolutely  unbroken  the  policy  of 
President  McKinley  for  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  honor  of  our  beloved  country.  ’’ 

But  when  he  called  the  people  to  prayer  on 
the  dead  President’s  burial  day,  speaking  of 
the  life  and  the  death  of  Mr.  McKinley  as  that 
which  would  “remain  forever  a  precious  heri¬ 
tage  of  our  people”  he  did  not  dream  of  the 
rich  inheritance  that  is  peculiarly  his  own— 
the  too  late  loyalty  that  blossomed  aroond  the 
dying  bed  and  will  bloom  above  the  martyr’s 
grave,  the  new  spirit  of  solidarity  which  came 
to  self-oonioioasnsss  in  that  supreme  moment 
of  the  supreme  day  of  onr  national  history. 

Too  late  to  jave  McKinley  but  not  too  late 
to  serve  Roosevelt  springs  np  the  sense  of  mn- 
tual  responsibility  and  mutual  interest,  the 
realization  that  words  may  not  be  lightly 
spoken  and  moods  willfully  expressed,  because 
all  men  and  not  a  few  only  are  concerned 
therewith.  The  American  people  have  never 
quite  realized  the  importance  of  words.  In 
the  young  exuberance  of  liberty  we  have 
thrown  them  about  carelessly,  but  we  can  never 
do  this  again.  We  have  let  people  “say  their 
say”  unmolested,  but  we  can  never  do  this 
again;  for  now  we  know  something  of  the 
power  of  words  not  only,  but  of  the  divinity 
which  hedges  him  who,  as  the  embodiment  of 
law,  is  the  representative  of  God. 

This  is  onr  new  President’s  “precious  heri¬ 
tage’’ — this  new  sense  of  unity  and  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  hearts  of  this  people.  The  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  past  fortnight  may  seem  to 
pass  away;  men  will  still  be  selfish  and  per¬ 


verse,  and  irresponsible.  But  the  oaticn  has 
had  its  baptism  of  fire.  It  will  never  again  be 
what  it  was  before. 


“THE  DAY  OF  VISITATION” 

Canon  Gore  has  somewhere  called  attention 
to  the  comfort  there  is,  for  minds  anxious 
about  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  phrase 
used  by  St.  Peter,  “the  day  of  visitation.”  It 
grieves  us  that  such  masses  of  the  working 
people  of  to-day  do  not  respond  to  the  appeals 
of  religion,  and  have  adopted  an  unfriendly 
attitude  to  the  churches.  They  have  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  only  through  a  juster  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth,  brought  about  by  great 
social  and  political  changes,  can  the  laborer’s 
lot  be  improved.  The  Christian  teacher  warns 
them  that  their  expectations  in  this  regard  are 
extravagant.  He  tells  that  if  they  got  all  the 
favorable  legislation  they  desired,  their  pros¬ 
pect  of  happiness  would  be  worse  rather  than 
better,  were  there  not  at  the  same  time  a 
diminution  amongst  them  of  drunkenness,  and 
lust,  and  gambling.  He  assures  them  that  all 
real  improvement  must  begin  within  them¬ 
selves.  But,  preoccupied  with  their  own  be¬ 
liefs,  the  working  people  of  to  day  are  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  such  teaching.  Eager  only 
for  a  social  salvation,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  realize  their  need  of  the  Christian  salvation. 

So  we  must  be  content  to  wait.  The  Gospel 
will  speak  to  them  in  due  time.  Their”  day  of 
visitation”  has  not  come  yet.  It  will  come 
when  they  have  had  the  education  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  have  discovered  by  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  merely  to  improve  the  outward  con¬ 
ditions  is  not  to  improve  vitally  the  men. 
After  they  have  found  that  out  for  themselves, 
they  may  be  ready  to  listen  to  a  Gospel  which 
claims — and  has  satisfactorily  vindicated  its 
claim — to  be  able  to  regenerate  and  sanctify 
the  life,  to  make  all  things  new. 

We  are  distressed  for  sons  and  daughters  at 
College  who  continue  outside  alike  of  the 
profession,  and  the  spiritual  practice,  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  are  so  taken  np  with  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  secular  knowledge  that  religions  truth 
makes  no  appeal  to  them.  But  let  us  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  hope  on.  “The  day  of  visitation” 
for  them  has  not  yet  come.  All  the  deeper  ex¬ 
periences  of  life  still  lie  before  them.  The 
discipline  of  the  years  will  bring  wonderful 
changes.  In  time  they  will  surely  discover 
needs  in  themselves  which  only  the  Gospel  can 
meet.  Then,  in  their  “day  of  visitation”  they 
may  listen  to  the  saving  message  of  Jesus.  In 
1878,  George  Romanes,  a  man  of  thirty,  re¬ 
fused  to  investigate  Christianity  at  all,  assum¬ 
ing  that  Darwinism  had  disproved  it.  Sixteen 
years  later  he  was  of  a  different  mind.  “We 
now  see, ”  he  writes,  “that  Darwinism  has 
had  no  greater  effect  on  Christianity  than  the 
doctrine  of  Copernicus  about  the  solar  system.  ” 
So,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  ready  to  examine 
the  Christian  religion  impartially,  and  when 
he  did  so,  he  said,  “To  me  the  highest  argu¬ 
ment  for  its  truth  is  the  absence  from  the  bi¬ 
ography  of  Jesus  of  any  doctrine  which  the 
subsequent  growth  of  knowledge,  whether  in 
natural  science,  ethics,  political  economy,  or 
elsewhere,  has  had  to  discount.  ”  And  at  last, 
after  a  patient  study  of  the  story  of^Jesus,  this 
scientific  man  announced  as  his  conclusion, 
“In  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Trinity,  I,  as  a  pure  agnostic,  find  no  difficulty 
at  all  ”  His  “day  of  visitation”  had  come. 

But  we  must  not  wait  passively  for  the 
dawning  of  that  day.  There  are  certain  lines 
of  duty  to  be  followed  by  those  who,  believing 


in  Jesqs  themselves,  long  to  have  him  accepted 
by  relatives  and  friends.  Their  first  duty  is 
to  pray.  The  power  to  change  human  hearts 
is  not  with  ns,  but  with  God.  The  exercise  of 
that  power,  however,  has  been  suspended  on 
earnest  believing  prayer.  When  Christians  be¬ 
gin  to  pray  from  the  heart  for  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  for  brothers  and  sisters,  for  the  indifferent 
multitudes  around  them,  “the  day  of  visita¬ 
tion”  is  surely  drawing  nearer.  The  excuse 
that  prayer  of  this  kind  is  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
stall  man’s  will  in  the  place  of  God’s  has  no 
effect  on  those  who  know.  It  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  such  prayer  is  God’s  will  that  it  pre¬ 
vails.  The  second  line  of  duty  to  be  followed 
by  Christians  anxious  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  others  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “The 
silent  ministry  of  saintliness.  ”  Why  is  it  that 
so  many  in  onr  homes  and  onr  churches  con¬ 
tinue  unimpressed  by  khe  Gospel?  Is  it  not, 
partly  at  least,  because  professing  Christians 
are  so  apt  to  combine  with  their  Christianity 
worldly  living,  sharp  trading,  immoral  politics? 
We  are  not  responsible  for  the  time,  or  the  oc¬ 
casion,  when  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  shall 
take  effect  upon  those  among  onr  friends  who 
are  still  outside  the  Kingdom,  but  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  there  shall  be 
nothing  in  onr  life  to  prejudice  them  against 
religion,  or  to  become  an  obstacle  in  their  way 
to  Christ,  when  their  hearts  are  softened  to  him. 


EDITOR’S  TABLE  TALK 

Silence  is  sometimes  more  eloquent  than 
speech.  At  a  political  ward  meeting  held  the 
evening  before  the  President’s  death,  the 
speaker  suggested  some  action  in  token  of  the 
sorrow  of  those  present.  He  requested  all  to 
rise  and  stand  in  silence  while  he  held  his 
watch  for  one  minute  The  meeting  was  held 
abcve  a  saloon,  some  of  the  audience  were  of 
foreign  birth,  most  of  them  were  working  men 
and  many  were  smoking  They  complied  in¬ 
stantly  with  the  request,  and  as  they  stood 
with  bowed  heads  while  the  sixty  seconds 
ticked  themselves  away  by  the  open  watch,  the 
silence  was  almost  painfully  oppressive.  The 
leader  was  well  known  as  a  man  of  prayer  and 
a  stronger  incentive  to  silent  petition  from  un¬ 
accustomed  hearts  than  the  occasion,  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  the  silence  afforded  would  not  often 
be  found. 

Are  we  not  in  greater  dauger  from  the  spirit 
which  assassination  rouses  than  from  the 
weapon  of  the  assassin  himself?  It  is  small 
wonder  that  in  the  heat  of  the  first  indignation 
men  should  lalk  of  private  vengeance,  but  that 
a  Congressman  in  the  press  and  a  leading 
clergyman  in  the  pulpit  should  defend  Lynch 
law  is  beyond  excuse.  No  higher  warrant  than 
such  example  will  be  sought  by  those  who  seek 
warrant  for  unspeakable  barbarities  such  as 
have  grown  so  common.  That  the  Chief  Mag¬ 
istrate  was  stricken  is  all  the  stronger  reason  for 
leaving  punishment  to  the  law  which  he  typi¬ 
fied  A  disregard  of  law  is,  pro  tanto,  anarchy, 
and  this  we,  as  a  people,  need  to  fear  more 
than  the  anMohy  of  assassination. 

How  the  great  human  heart  sometimes  mani¬ 
fests  itself !  An  anarchist  attempts  the  life  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  A  throb 
of  indignation  against  the  villain  and  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  sufferer  sweeps  over  the  land. 
All  religionists  and  no  religionists,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Protestant  and  Romanist,  go  down  to¬ 
gether  before  God  in  prayer  for  the  wounded 
official.  On  the  Sunday  when  the  Pre.sident 
lay  between  death  and  life,  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  pulpits,  the  dire  event  was  devotionally  refer¬ 
red  to, and  in  the  same  strain.  It  brushed  aside 
the  cabals  of  the  politicians,  too.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  machine  men  and  Reformers, 
suspended  their  conventions  and  their  wrang- 
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World  Bailding  were  closed  and  every  em¬ 
ploye,  high  and  low,  gathered  in  the  compos¬ 
ing-room  to  sing  Lead  Kindly  Light,  and 
Nearer,  my  God  to  Thee,  and  to  be  led  in 
prayer  by  the  head  of  the  composing  room,  Mr. 
Byan. 

Rutgers  President  O.  O.  Hall  preached 
Riverside  twice  last  Sunday  and  will  preach 
twice  on  Sunday  next.  Last  Sun¬ 
day  morning’s  sermon  was  on  Immortality,  a 
theme  suggested  by  our  national  sorrow. 

Memorial  Services  Dr.  Dnffield  paid  an  eloquent 
at  the  Old  First  tribute  to  President  McKin¬ 
ley  calling  him  the  man  of  the 
hour,  and  showing  how  his  ancestry  and  his 
early  struggles  contributed  to  make  him  what 
he  was.  Mr.  Oarl,  the  organist,  ,with  the 
choir,  gave  a  noble  musical  service. 

Reopening  of  Central  Owing  to  a  strike  the 
Presbyterian  Church  Oentral  Church  (the  Rev. 

Wilton  Merle  Smith,  pas¬ 
tor)  will  not  be  re-opened  next  Sunday  as 
was  expected.  The  trustees  have  engaged 
the  andienoe-ruom  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  at  No.  818  West  Fifty- 
seventh  ^street,  and  services  will  be  held 
there  on  the  morning  and  evening  of 
September  29,  and  till  further  notice.  The  i 
Home  Sabbath-school  will  resume  its  sessions  ' 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  at  8  o’clock,  in  Miz- 
pah  Chapel,  No.  420  West  Fifty-seventh  street, 
and  continue  until  the  Home  chapel  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Bible  Study  The  Presbyterian  Ohnrohes  of 
Sunday  the  city  and  many  sister  ohnroh¬ 

es  will  observe  next  Sunday  as 
“Bible  Study  Day.’’  “Rallying  Day  Exer¬ 
cises’’  in  the  Sabbath -schools  will  offer  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  earnest  after-meeting  of 
teachers  and  officers,  to  consider  the  mighty  op¬ 
portunity  and  power  of  the  teacher’s  office. 
Many  of  the  leading  city  pastors  have  signified 
their  intention  of  preaching  on  Bible  Study 
and  urging  the  claims  of  the  Sunday-school 
upon  the  attention  of  parents  and  adults  gener¬ 
ally.  The  appointment  already  announced  in 
this  paper  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Morse  Hodge 
to  teach  Sabbath -school  Pedagogy  and  conduct 
Normal  classes,  in  connection  with  Union 
Seminary,  has  large  promise.  The  outlook  for 
the  Bible  school  in  church  work  is  more  en¬ 


couraging  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
next  Sunday  will  be  /ery  generally  devoted  to 
this  imoortant  interest. 

Lenox  Presby-  Is  preparing  for  a  very  active 
terian  Church  campaign.  The  parish  has  been 
districted  and  placed  under  the 
special  oversight  of  fourteen  men,  two  in  each 
district.  The  Building  fund  exceeds  $8,500. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Church  ob¬ 
served  “Bible  study  Sunday,’’  September  15, 
and  that  Bally  Day  was  observed  in  the  Church 
that  Sunday  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday-school. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith, 
preached  last  Sunday  on  Living  in  the  Sun¬ 
shine. 

The  (^thedrai  of  St.  The  eight  massive  granite 
John  the  Divine  pillars  for  the  noble  build¬ 
ing  on  Morningside 
Heights,  are  to  be  fifty-six  feet  six  inches  long 
and  six  feet  in  diameter.  31  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  them  out  of  the  quarries  in  solid 
pieces,  but  after  breaking  two  that  scheme  has 
been  temporarily  abandoned,  and  the  pillars 
will  probably  be  made  of  two  pieces,  each 
twenty- eight  feet  in  length.  The  first  two 
pillars  broke  on  the  granite  lathe,  because  of 
the  great  pressure  necessary  to  reduce  the 
rough  stone  to  circular  shape.  The  lathe  used 
is  one  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000.  It  is  the  larg¬ 
est  machine  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and 
nothing  like  these  pillars  has  even  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  modern  times.  Each  of  the  fnl) 
length  stones  weighs  about  175  tons.  In  put¬ 
ting  them  into^^ciroular  form,  they  lose  about 
fifty  tons>aoh. 


Of  Present  .Interest 


With  pleasure  we'acknowledge  a  gift  of  five 
dollars  from  one  who  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  to  be  appropriated  to  .the  purchase  of  a 
horse  for  the  minister  whose  loss  was  some 
weeks  since  reported.  The  money  has  been 
passed  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission, 
of  which  Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittenton  of  New 
York  is  the  founder,  and  which  has  throughout 
America  more  than  fifty  Rescue  Homes  for  the 
unfortunate,  needy  girls  of  the  land,  has  re¬ 
cently  fallen  heir  to  a  legacy  of  $15,000  from 


the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Hoge  of  An¬ 
aconda,  Mont.  Mr.  Hoge  was  a  loyal  friend 
of  the  cause,  and  during  his  life-time  con¬ 
tributed  towards  the  support  of  this  cause  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  annually  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

A  Convention  will  be  held  in  the  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  on  the  8th, 
9th  and  10th  of  October,  by  various  Purity 
Organizations  and  individuals  from  home  and 
abroad.  The  Convention  will  take  up  such  im¬ 
portant  topics  as  Better  Spiritual  and  Scientific 
Metheds  for  Improving  the  Human  Race ;  Uni¬ 
versal  Laws  of  Marriage  smd  Divorce ;  How  to 
Attain  a  Higher  Standard  in  Family  Life ;  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Parentage ;  Purity  and  Womanly 
Industries,  etc.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Grannis,  President  of  the  National 
Purity  League;  Mrs.  G.  M.  Whittemore,  , 
founder  of  Rescue  Homes;  Dr.  O.  Edward 
Janney,  President  American  Purity  Alliance; 
the  Rev.  William  R.  Campbell,  Editor  of  The 
Kinsman;  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women;  the  Rev.  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  of 
Chicago,  and  others.  All  persons  interested  in 
the  discussion  of  similar  questions  are  cordially 
invited  to  atttend,  and  all  Organizations  are 
invited  to  send  fraternal  delegates. 

Our  Presbyterian  Mission  House  in  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  at  Twentieth  street — who  does  not  wish  that 
it  was  all  paid  for  and  free  of  debt  ?  If  there  is 
any  such  person  in  all  our  church  we  advise  him 
or  her  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  Dr.  Richard 
S.  Holmes  “Statement  of  Facts”  concerning  that 
building.  We  could,  of  course,  here  indicate 
them  briefly,  but  we  will  not  do  so  lest  we  should 
furnish  an  excuse  for  some  one  neglecting  the 
just  dozen  open  pages  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  has 
told  the  whole  story  in  terms  admirably  readable 
and  convincing.  It  is  a  labor  of  love  laid  upon 
him  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  the  Shady 
Side  Pittsburgh  Pastor  has  here  undertaken,  and 
he  has  set  about  it  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  loyalty 
which  is  at  once  lovely  and  edifying.  Both  he 
and  the  cause  he  so  attractively  champions, 
deserve  the  deliberate  and  conscientious  consid¬ 
eration  of  every  member  and  friend  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Dr.  Holmes  will  send  the 
statement  to  any  address  on  request.  As  will  be 
seen,  this  Appeal  rests  not  on  mere  sentiment, 
but  is  addressed  to  the  business  and  loyal  sense 
of  churches,  men  and  women. 
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RELIGIOUS  WORK  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Rev.  Henry  Ward,  D. D.  Ohairmau.  Frank  E.  Sickles,  Eiq.  Rev.  A.  S.  Coats,  D.D.  Mr.  Theophil  Speyer  Rev.  S.  L.  Beilbr,  Ph.D, 
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Col.  John  B.  Weber,  Commissioner-General. 
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Previonslv  acknowledged., . $d,0S0  87 

Oeotge  Alexander,  D.D.,  New  York .  10  00 

John  F.  Dinkey,  Roebeater .  10  00 
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h'or  the  Spanish  American  Work : 

F.  M.  THRBADWELL,  Ck>lnmba8  Ave.  and  87th  St., 


Treneurer. 

Previously  acknowledged  .  87  75 

Prof.  Robert  B.  Warder.  Washington,  D.  C .  10  Oi) 

Totol . .”$97  75 


REPORT  OF  THE  WEEK 
The  report  of  last  week’s  eervioei  had  not 
arrived  at  the  honr  of  going  to  prese.  They 
were  oondnoted  by  the  Rev.  James  I.  Yanoe  of 
Newark  N.  J. 


BULLETIN  FOR  WEEK  SEPT.  22  TO  Oa.  1 

Evangelist  F.  H.  Jacobs  of  New  York,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  mnsical  condnot  of  the  services  by 
Mrs.  Jacobs,  will  hold  meetings  throngh  the 
week. 

Sunday  September  22,  Men’s  meeting.  In 
charge  of  Yoong  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Monday,  September  28,  Obiistian  Endeavor 
Bally. 

Tnesday,  September  24,  topic.  The  Heroes 
of  Faith 


Wednesday,  September  25,  topic.  The  Re¬ 
sults  of  Faith. 

Thursday,  September  26,  topic.  The  Simplic¬ 
ity  of  Faith. 

Friday,  September  27,  topic,  Seeking  the 
Lost. 

Saturday,  September  28,  topic  to  be  an- 
nonnoed. 


Children’s  services  will  also  be  held  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jaoobs  at  4  P.  M.  On  Tnesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  topic,  How  we  Became  Sinners ; 
Wednesday,  September  25,  topic.  How  Christ 
Took  onr  Place:  Thursday,  September  26, 
topic,  A  Magnet  Sermon,  and  Friday,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  topic,  A  Candle  Sermon. 


The  address  on  Russia  given  in  the  Tent  Evan¬ 
gelist  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Hoveyof  Newburyport,  Mass., 
in  which  he  took  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
things  from  that  presented  by  George  Kennan, 
was  by  special  invitation  repeated  in  Medina, 
N.  Y.,  the  home  of  George  Kennan,  before  a  large 
audience,  including  all  the  congregations  in  the 
town. 
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lings  oDtil  the  issne  of  the  attack  i  nthe  life 
or  death  of  the  wonnded  man  should  be  clear 
Nor  was  this  the  throb  of  the  American  heart 
alone.  The  great  h  man  heart,  in  all  lands  and 
under  all  governments,  beat  in  sympathy  with 
it.  But  in  all  it  should  be  more  than  a  heart 
throb  It  should  irresistibly  compel  something 
effeotive  to  be  done  with  anarchy  and  anar¬ 
chists 

It  is  a  common  remark,  having  almost  the 
force  of  a  proverb,  that  emergencies  develop 
character.  But  the  germs  of  character  must 
already  have  existed,  and  been  gradually  tak¬ 
ing  form.  Then  at  the  critical  moment,  under 
the  stress  of  some  intense  impnlse,  these  ele- 
meets  chrystalize,  and  the  character  stands  re¬ 
vealed.  The  same  is  true  of  nations.  Ameri¬ 
ca's  history  presents  striking  illastrations. 
The  present  is  another  character-making  epoch. 
The  death  of  the  President  will  not  occasion 
a  national  crisis,  but  it  will  bring  about  a 
revelation  of  national  character.  Holding  an¬ 
archy  responsible,  we  are  resolved  at  all  cost 
to  stamp  it  out  If,  acting  on  this  resolution, 
we  shall  also  rid  ourselves  of  the  conditions 
that  beget  it  and  of  the  places  that  give  it 
birth,  we  shall  win  the  admiration  of  history, 
the  gratitude  of  humanity,  and  the  leadership 
of  nations  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  content 
ourselves  with  taking  vengeance  on  the  assassin 
and  his  associates,  leaving  these  destructive 
elements  in  our  society  to  continue  their  ac¬ 
tivity,  then  it  will  appear  that  the  love  of 
liberty,  of  justice  and  righteousness  is  dying 
in  our  national  consciousness  Thus  we  are 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Never  before  in 
our  history  was  greater  need  of  wise  leader¬ 
ship,  humanity-loving  and  God-inspired. 

A  very  sensible  Overture  was  sent  to  the 
Assembly  by  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and 
Orange,  seeking  that  the  definition  of  a  vacant 
chnroh,  viz:  “Every  congregation  or  chnrch 
is  vacant  which  has  not  a  pastor  duly  in¬ 
stalled, ’’  be  amended  BO  as  to  read:  “Every 
oongregaiion  or  church  is  vacant  which  has 
not  a  stated  supply  approved  by  Presbytery  or 
a  pastor  duly  installed.  ’  ’  The  Committee  re¬ 
ported  adversely ;  and  the  Assembly  thenght- 
lesely  approved  the  report.  Now  let  every 
Stated  Olerk,  next  spring,  mark  all  chnrches 
“Y”  which  have  stated  supplies,  and  so  con¬ 
form  to  the  rnling  of  Assembly  that  “a  chnroh 
with  stated  supply  is  a  vacant  church  I”  With 
the  next  Minutes  'so  printed  there  would  be 
trouble  in  the  camp.  Morris  and  Orange  knew 
what  it  was  about. 

In  the  Assembly  Minntes,  Brooklyn  Presby¬ 
tery  has  thirteen  ministers  marked  “W.  O.  “ 
and  two  marked  “Ev.,”  while  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  only  one  “W.  G. ’’  and  forty  marked 
“Ev. “  This  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
It  looks  as  though  there  was  something  wrong 
in  the  report  from'  New  York.  It  is  wel^ 
known  that  many  covet  the  “Ev. ”  to  cover  up 
the  fact  that  they  are  really  “  W.  C. ’’  And 
this  is  not  fair  to  men  like  Henry  M  Tyndall, 
of  the  undenominational  People’s  Tabernacle, 
who  though  technically  “Ev.,“  is  in  fact  a 
very  active  and  influential  pastor.  Neither  is 
it  fair  to  some  men  worthy  of  “H.  R. ’’  to 
mark  them  “Ev”  Either  mark  Mr.  Tyndall 
as  pastor,  or  tone  up  the  value  of  “Ev. ’’  But 
New  York  Presbytery  is  not  the  only  sinner  in 
this  respect. 

The  pressure  uixin  our  columns  last  week 
forced  out  the  announcement  of  the  authors  of 
the  prize  paragraphs.  Will  E.,  Elmer,  N.  J.,  and 
A.  K  ,  Utica,  send  for  the  book  of  their  choice  ? 
This  week,  among  a  number  of  contributions  of 
average  value,  only  one  is  of  sufficient  worth  to 
aia  a  prizj.  It  is  by  L  E.  X..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DR.  CUTLER’S  ADDRESS  ON  PRESIDENT 
MCKINLEY 

(D«“llvei4d  at  the  Alenierial  Service  heM  at  Lake 
Mohonk  on  ihe  day  of  the  President's  burial.) 

To  day  one  name  is  on  nearly  every  tongue 
in  this  broad  laud,  and  one  grief  is  in  every 
heart.  Christendom  is  in  mourning !  All  this 
widespread  woe  is  the  result  of  an  instantane 
ouB  deed  wrought  by  a  wretched  creature  of 
whom  nobody  had  ever  heard  two  short  weeks 
ago!  Its  wickedness  was  surpassed  by  its  wan- 
tonness.  The  assassin  has  said  that  he  had  no 
ill  will  towards  Mr.  McKinley;  he  shot  him 
because  hf  imu  Prenidnit!  A  year  ago  Humbert 
was  assassinated,  simply  because  he  was  the 
King  of  Italy  !  A  few  years  before  the  noble 
Carnot  was  murdered,  simply  because  he  was 
the  President  of  the  French  people!  Organized 
anarchism  is  an  infernal  monstrosity  that  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  dozen  years  It  aims 
to  subvert  all  governments  and  to  reduce  hu¬ 
man  society  to  chaos;  and  because  it  conceals 
its  pistol  and  »ts  dagger  for  every  ruler  in  the 
civilized  world  is  one  reason  why  all  Europe 
stands  aghast  at  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Buffalo. 

"  But  our  grief  is  different  and  deeper  than 
that;  our  sorrow  is  not  only  over  the  loss  of  a 
great  and  wise  and  far-seeing  and  conscientious 
and  beneficent  ruler,  but  the  ending  of  a  life 
that  was  incalculably  precious  to  us,  and  en- 
shrinedl  in  the  core  of  our  hearts.  While  A- 
braham  Lincoln  remains — and  always  will  re¬ 
main — as  the  most  unique  and  extraordinary 
man  whom  America  produced  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  yet  William  McKinley  will 
always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bi-st  btLvt'd  of 
our  Presidents.  He  had  a  most  wonderfully 
magnetic  personality.  His  winsome  witchery 
captivated  every  one  who  came  within  the 
sound  of  his  cheery  voice,  or  the  grasp  of  his 
cordial  hand.  His  kind  heart  so  softened  a  re- 
fnsal,  that  disappointment  lost  its  bitterness; 
while  he  had  partisan  opponents,  yet  North  or 
South,  East  or  West,  he  had  scarcely  a  per¬ 
sonal  enemy !  Around  yonder  bier  stands  a  na¬ 
tion  in  tears  to  day. 

It  was  not  only  that  he  ennobled  statesman¬ 
ship  by  his  lofty  patriotism ;  he  sanctified  the 
home  life  which  underlies  the  life  of  the  church 
and  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
said  to  me,  “One  of  the  gravest  perils  in  our 
country  is  the  lowering  of  the  sanctity  of  wed¬ 
lock,  and  the  growing  facility  of  divorce.” 
Our  lamented  President  was  the  shining  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  wedlock  made  as  sacred  as  the  heavens, 
and  a  husbandly  devotion  as  beantifnl  as  the 
nnsetting  evening  star.  Let  all  American 
women  moisten  with  their  tears  the  memory  of 
the  husband  who  was  the  lover  to  the  last 
breath,  and  whose  first  thought  when  the  fatal 
blow  struck  him  was  of  the  sweet,  delicate 
wife  of  his  youth.  Six  months  ago,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  he'watched  day  and  night  at  her 
bedside,  as  to-day  her  broken  heart  bends  over 
his  silent  form. 

*What  a  gloricus  legacy  is  that  last  speech  he 
delivered  in  Buffalo  on  the  eve  of  his  assassi¬ 
nation!  It  ought  to  be  placed  beside  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Farewell  Address  and  Lincoln's  second 
Inaugural.  Here  in  this  hall  where  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Conferences  are  annually  held,  how  noble 
are  the  following  ntterences! 

God  and  man  have  linked  the  nations  to¬ 
gether.  No  nation  can  longer  be  indifferent 
to  any  other.  And  as  we  are  brought  more  and 
more  in  touch  with  each  other  the  less  occa¬ 
sion  is  there  for  misunderstanding,  and  the 
stronger  the  disposition,  when  we  have  differ¬ 
ences,  to  adjust  them  in  the  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  noblest  forum  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  ever  remember  that  onr 
interest  is  in  concord,  not  in  conflict ;  and  that 
onr  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of  peace 
and  not  those  of  war.  ’  ’ 

Above  all  bis  splendid  statesmanship,  all  his 
intellectual  powers  and  all  his  patriotism  tow- 


r.-4  onr  beloved  martyr’s  nusnllied  piety. 
He  was  a  sincere,  humble-hearted  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Two  of  onr  Presidents  have  re¬ 
cently  departed.  The  last  signal  act  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  was  bis  magnificent  address  at 
the  memorable  Missionary  Conference  when 
his  plea  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  went  out 
over  Christendom.  The  last  utterances  of 
President  McKinley  were  when  he  pillowed 
his  dying  head  on  the  bosom  of  the  infinite 
love,  and  murmured  that  line  which  will  al¬ 
ways  be  linked  with  his  name,  “Nearer,  my 
God  to  tliee!”  Nearer  every  moment  was  the 
longed  for  glory!  Nearer  were  the  pearly  por¬ 
tals  of  the  celestial  city,  and  nearer  the  first 
ecstatic  glimpse  of  the  King  in  his  beauty! 
Oh,  let  us  all  pray  that  this  overwhelming 
bereavement  may  lead  onr  whole  stricken  na¬ 
tion  to  cry  out  “Nearer,  nearer,  oh  God,  let 
ns  all  he  brought  to  Thee!’ 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 

Hugh  Morton 

The  slmdows  li«  upon  ttiH  liill-i 
Ttie  whole  (lay  long. 

And  yet  my  heart  is  light  and  glad 
And  fullof  song. 

The  voice  of  busy  life  I  hear. 

And  hurrying  feet. 

It  speaks  to  me  of  love,  a  d  cheer. 

And  strength  complete. 

Life’.s umlertjne of  sighs  and  tears 
SuMues  my  heart. 

Yet  gladdens— of  God’s  vast  harmony 
It  is  a  part. 

The  funeral  dirge  so  wlerd  and  strange. 
By  open  tomb. 

The  pre  ude  is  of  angel  songs 
Beyond  the  gloom 

Thus  sunshine  falls  athwart  my  path 
The  whole  day  long. 

And  so  my  heart  is  light  and  glad 
And  full  of  song. 

— lyeKhyterian  liewUic. 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ritchie,  pastor  at  Portage, 
Wis.,  after  a  long  and  very  critical  illoeu,  is 
able  to  take  up  his  church  work  again. 


The  Rev.  D.  Julian  Becker  resigned  his 
charges  of  Deerfield  and  Nova,  Wis.  on  the  last 
Sabbath  of  August. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Skinner  and  Mrs.  Skinner  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  medical  missionaries,  sailed  front  San 
Francisco,  August  27,  for  their  station  near 
Foo-Chow,  China. 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  McClelland  of  Gilroy,  Cal., 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  Princeton, 
Ky.,  and  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Princeton  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher  D.D.  has  returned 
from  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  to  his  home  at 
Swissvale,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Hamilton  A.  Hymes  of  New  Al¬ 
bany,  Ind.,  spent  bis  vacation  at  Winona  Lake. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Davies  D.  D.  has  returned 
to  his  home  in, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  Asbnry 
Park,  N.  J. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Arm¬ 
strong  is  changed  from  Newbnrg,  N.  Y.,  to 
New  York  City,  3  West  Ninety-fifth  street. 

The  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  pastor  of  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  just 
returned  from  Russia,  where  he  made  a  study 
of  the  lauguage,  church,  conditions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  genius  of  the  Russian  government. 
The  St.  Petersbnrgh  authorities  accorded  him 
the  privilege,  seldom  enjoyed  since  Tiseben- 
dorf’s  days,  of  taking  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  in 
bis  hands  for  study  as  long  as  be  wished.  He 
denies  the  report  that  Tolstoi’s  works  are  snp- 
pre8Bed,and  states  that  be  saw  them  for  sale  in 
Russian  at  public  bookstalls  in  Moscow,  Minsk. 
Warsaw  and  other  cities. 


Sin  is  Lawlessness" 

J.  Ritchie  Smith 

Many  defluitions  of  sin  have  been  (jiven. 
Socrates  pronounced  it  simply  ignorance.  The 
core  is  knowledge.  Bat  this  pleasing  view  of 
human  natnre  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
history  and  experience.  Others  teach  that  it 
is  imperfectioa,  limitation,  and  belongs  of  ne¬ 
cessity  to  the  creators.  Others  again  regard 
it  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  character, 
the  unfolding  of  the  race.  It  is  good  in  the 
making.  Sin  is  the  childhood  of  character. 
The  cure  is  time.  Man  will  ontgrow  it.  Tarn 
from  these  fancies  of  men  to  the  Word  of  Qod. 
John  defines  sin  in  one  word,  lawlessness. 

The  definition  rests  npon  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  nniverse  of  law.  In  the  noble  words  of 
Hooker,  “Of  law  there  can  no  less  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  Qod, 
her  voice  the  harmony  ^of  the  world ;  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the 
very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest 
as  not  exempted  from  her  power.’’  Into  this 
universe,  under  this  law,  are  we  born.  We 
have  no  power  to  abrogate,  alter,  or  amend  * 
We  have  only  to  obey  or  suffer. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  fiow  from  the  reign  of  law. 

1.  It  is  the  prime  condition  of  education. 
Science  is  built  upou  the  uniformity^  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  If  the  universe  were  adminis¬ 
tered  by  caprice  or  chance,  science  woald_be 
impos'sibleT  ""wlTat  we  learn” to-day  we"  should 
be  called  to  nnlearn  to-morrow ;  and  what  was 
true  yesterday  would  be  false  to  day.  Because 
the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  in  their  opera¬ 
tion  what  is  once  true  is  always  true,  and 
every  discovery  becomes  a  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  race.  Otherwise  our  knowledge 
would  have  as  little  value  as  the  gold  of  the 
Eastern  tale,  that  in  a  single  night  turned  to 
withered  leaves.  If  two  and  two  make  four  to 
day,  and  may  make  five  to-morrow  there  is 
an  end  of  the  soienoe  of  mathematics. 


with  tremendons  emphasis  to-day.  The  bese 
ting  sin,  the  most  imminent  peril  of  onr  coun¬ 
try  is  lawlessness.  Milton  complained  of  those 
“  Who  license  men  when  they  cry  Liberty  ’ 
The  race  is  not  extinct  The  most  dangerous 
law  breakers  are  not  the  criminal  classes 
the  men  who  shnn  the  light  of  day,  and  ply 
their  trade  of  robbery  and  murder  under  cover 
of  the  night.  These  are  a  shame,  a  harden,  a 
menace  to  society,  bat  there  are  forms  of  law¬ 
lessness  yet  more  serions.  Giant  corporations 
evade  and  overreach  the  law,  or  if  that  may 
not  save  them,  elect  legislators  and  governors, 
and  make  and  execute  the  law  according  to  their 
will.  Labor  organizations  resort  to  violence 
and  riot.  Political  bosses  use  all  the  arts  of 
bribery  and  deceit,  lie  and  buy  and  steal  their 
way  to  power.  The  governments  of  our  great 
cities  reek  with  corruption,  and  we  enjoy  to¬ 
day  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black.  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
making  faces  at  each  other,  and  crying.  Aren’t 
you  ashamed  of  yourself!  The  saloon  is  a  con¬ 
stant  and  notorious  law-breaker.  These  are  the 
oohditions  that  threaten  danger  to  the  state. 

Every  man  that  breaks  the  law  or  connives 
at  the  breach  of  it  for  any  consideration  of 
personal  or  party  advantage  is  sowing  the 
seeds  of  anarchy.  This  foul  and  pestilent 
growth  is  fed  and  nourished  by  the  conduct  of 
many  in  high  places,  financial  and  political. 
If  they  break  the  law  by  chicanery  and  fraud, 
they  need  not  wonder  if  others  break  the  law 
with  knife  and  pistol.  Every  man  who  by 
vote  or  voice  or  infinenoe  commits  or  condones 
the  transgression  of  the  law  to  promote  his 
own  interests  or  farther  the  interests  of  his 
party  is  an  incipient  anarchist ;  for  anarchy  is 
lawlessness. 

For  the  third  time  within  the  memory  of 
this  generation  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of 


the  Gospel  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  lives  of 
men.  This  providence  is  a  call  to  Christians 
to  gird  themselves  for  more  strennons  and  effi¬ 
cient  service. 

Surely  this  picture  of  sin  is  dark  enough. 
But  John  adds  a  deeper  shade.  He  has 
spoken  of  sin  in  its  relation  to  the  law  of  God, 
but  its  fall  heinonsness  does  not  appear  nntil 
it  is  seen  in  relation  to  this  love.  Men  were 
rushing  to  perdition,  and  G 'd  threw  the  law 
across  their  path  Bat  they  transgressed  it, 
and  trampled  it  under  foot,  and  went  their 
•way.  Then  he  came  himself  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  said.  Ton  shall  not  go  to 
hell,  bat  over  my  dead  body.  And  the  world 
beat  him  down,  and  slew  him,  and  over  his 
bleeding  corpse  goes  marching  on  to  death. 
What  hope  is  there  for  ns,  if  we  break  his 
law,  and  then  spnrn  his  love?  Bat  great  as  is 
our  sin,  the  Lord  Jesns  is  a  mighty  Savionr, 
and  will  give  repentance  and  life  unto  all  who 
seek  him. 

Harrisbukoh.  Pa. 


CLOUDS  AND  DARKNESS  ARE  ROUND 
ABOUT  HIM 

Closlug  words  of  the  Sermon  preached  bv  Chaplain 
Roswall  Kandall  Hoes.  U  S.  N.on  board  the  U.  8  Battle¬ 
ship  and  H'laKshIp  “  KearsarKe,”  at  Hampton  Koads, 
Virntinia.  on  Sunday  September  l.'i  ))U1,  the  day  follovy- 
Jn^  the  death  by  assassination  of  President  AlcKinley. 

Bat,  after  all,  brethren,  it  is  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  the  man,  to  whom  the  country  is  pre¬ 
eminently  indebted.  As  such,  it  seems  to  me 
that  be  holds  a  position  absolutely  unique  in 
the  history  of  onr  country.  Others  who  have 
been  overtaken  by  death  while  occupying  the 
Presidential  chair  have  been  respected  and  ad¬ 
mired.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  alone  has  been 
beloved.  It  is,  for  example,  only  since  his  death 
that  Lincoln  has  secured  a  permanent  place  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people,  while  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  has  gone  to  his  grave,  carrying  with  him 
the  unqualified  affection  of  an  undivided  na¬ 
tion.  The  sorrow  and  tears  of  our  countrymen 
to-day  are  for  one  whom  they  loved  chiefly  for 
what  he  was  as  a  man.  Here  it  is  that  all  seo- 


9.  It  assures  the  rewards  of  labor.  Industry 
springs  from  the  belief  that  whatsoever  a  mw 
sowetb,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  But  what  man 
would  toil,  if  idleness  and  industry  have  equal 
chance  of  success,  equal  promise  of  reward? 

8.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  character. _ We  rMlst 

temptation  and  practice  virtue  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  attain  a  nobler  manhood.  But 
if  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
endeavor  and  result,  every  motive  to  shnn  the 
evil  and  parsue  the  good  is  swept  away. 

4.  In  the  world  of  human  intercourse  and 
relations,  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  are 
protected  by  the  reign  of  law.  It  substitutes 
the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  for  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  passion.  With  all  its  de¬ 
fects,  the  civil  law  is  the  security  of  reputation, 
property,  life. 

Such  are  the  advantages  that  flow  from  the 
reign  of  law.  Now  we  may  see  why  miracles 
are  few,  why  God  seldom  intervenes  to  relieve 
men  from  the  operations  of  law.  No  possible 
advantage  that  might  accrue  from  his  interven¬ 
tion  in  specific  cases  could  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  our  faith  in  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
If  that  faith  were  seriously  shaken,  the  ground 
would  be  cut  away  beneath  onr  faith,  for  our 
lives  are  built  upon  it.  God  does  interpose  at 
times,  to  make  plain  that  he  is  not  inextric¬ 
ably  entangled  in  a  network  of  laws  and  forces 
that  bis  own  hands  have  woven.  If  there  were 
many  miracles,  we  might  lose  faith  in  nature^ 
If  there  were  none,  we  might  lose  faith  in 
God.  There  are  miracles,  bat  they  are  few, 
that  we  believe  alike  in  natnre  and  in  God. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  need  to  be  repeated 

*  iermon  preached  In  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian 
Chnroh,  Harrisbnrgh,  Pa.,  Sunday,  September  15, 1901. 


an  assassin.  It  is  a  record  almost  without  par¬ 
allel  in  history.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness  that 
is  among  us  has  given  an  appalling  exhibition 
of  its  malice  and  its  power.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  oircumstances  of  the  time  or  in  the 
character  of  the  man  to  suggest  so  dark  a  deed. 
The  country  was  at  peace  and  prosperous,  the 
President  was  one  of  the  kindliest  and  best  of 
men,  respected  and  beloved  throughout  the 
land.  The  spirit  that  dwelt  in  the  wretched 
man  who  fired  the  fatal  shot  is  at  war  with 
law,  with  government,  with  society,  would 
uproot  Sinai  and  tear  the  Almighty  from  his 
throne.  Against  it  we  must  contend  with  aU 
the  vigor  that  we  can  command.  * 

Two  remedies  lie  within  our  reach.  The 
strong  arm  of  the  civil  law  must  be  invoked 
to  restrain,  to  prevent,  to  punish.  He  who 
proclaims  himself  an  enemy  to  society,  and 
declares  war  against  it,  must  not  complain  if 
he  is  taken  at  his  word,  and  treated  as  an 
enemy. 

The  other  remedy  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  society,  too.  The  law 
lays  its  hand  upon  a  man’s  shoulder,  and  says. 
You  shall  not  do  wrong.  The  Gospel  lays  its 
and  upon  his  heart,  and  says.  You  shall  not  want 
to  do  wrong.  That  is  the  only  effectual  cure. 
No  laws,  however  stringent;  no  government, 
however  strong  and  resolute ;  no  police,  how¬ 
ever  nnmerons  pnd  vigilant,  can  protect  us 
from  the  evils  that  beset  ns,  so  long  as  the 
heart  of  man  remains  unchanged ;  for  the  heart 
is  the  fountain  from  which  these  bitter  waters 
flow.  Thelaw  of  the  Old  Testament  was  given 
to  prepare  for  the  love  of  the  New,  and  all  our 
legal  and  governmental  devices  are  vain  unless 


tional  ties  and  affiliations  absolutely  disap¬ 
pear.  The  heat  of  party  disonseion,  the  echoes 
of  political  conflict,  have  all  suffered  a  natural 
death  beside  the  bier  of  Mr.  McKinley.  There 
ere  men  good  and  true  whose  views  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  have  widely  diverged  from  his 
—men  whose  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  them 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  public  antagonism, 
but  not  one  of  these  can  withhold  his  praise 
and  affection  for  what  he  was  in  himself  alone 
—one  of  nature’s  truest  noblemen.  In  my 
opinion,  the  most  valuable  and  permanent  mis- 
iou  that  Mr.  McKinley  has  fulfilled  consists 
in  the  fact  that,  without  cant  or  ostentation, 
he  has  presented  to  the  nation,  in  himself,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman  our  country,  or  any  country,  has  ever 
known.  The  parity  of  his  character  in  every 
relation  of  life  he  has  occupied,  the  scope  and 
tenderness  of  his  sympathies,  the  broadness  of 
his  charity  toward  all  men,  even  his  one- time 
enemies,  the  gentleness  of  his  natnre,  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  his  whole  life,  his  patience  under 
suffering,  and  his  humble  child-like  faith  in 
the  hour  of  death — all  these  mark  him  out  as 
one  of  the  most  lovable  men  and  attractive 
characters  that,  in  our  country,  has  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  arena  of  public  life.  I  tell  you, 
brethren,  that  all  this  counts  for  far  more  in 
heaven  than  the  success  of  all  the  public  or 
political  policies  the  genius  of  man  has  yet  de¬ 
vised.  National  heroes  may  rise  and  fall,  po 
litical  leaders  and  statesmen  may  wield  a  well 
nigh  resistless  power  in  their  various  spheres 
of  influence,  and  ambitions  men  may  achieve 
through  long  continued  efforts  an  earnestly 
coveted  and  well  merited  >ame,  but  all  these 
pale  into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  one 
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lings  until  the  issne  of  the  attack  i  ntbe  life 
or  death  of  the  wounded  man  shonld  be  clear 
Nor  was  this  the  throb  of  the  American  heart 
alone.  The  great  h  man  heart,  in  all  lands  and 
nndt-r  all  governments,  beat  in  sympathy  with 
it.  But  in  all  it  shonld  ba  more  than  a  heart 
throb  It  should  irresistibly  compel  something 
effective  to  be  done  with  anarchy  and  anar¬ 
chists 

It  is  a  common  remark,  having  almost  the 
force  of  a  proverb,  that  emergencies  develop 
character.  But  the  germs  of  character  must 
already  have  existed,  and  been  gradually  tak' 
ing  form.  Then  at  the  critical  moment,  under 
the  stress  of  some  intense  impulse,  these  ele¬ 
ments  chrystalize,  and  the  character  stands  re¬ 
vealed.  The  same  is  true  of  nations.  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  history  presents  striking  illustrations. 
The  present  is  another  character-making  epoch. 
The  death  of  the  President  will  not  occasion 
a  national  crisis,  but  it  will  bring  about  a 
revelation  of  national  character.  Holding  an¬ 
archy  responsible,  we  are  resolved  at  all  cost 
to  stamp  it  out  If,  acting  on  this  resolution, 
we  shall  also  rid  ourselves  of  the  conditions 
that  beget  it  and  of  the  places  that  give  it 
birth,  we  shall  win  the  admiration  of  history, 
the  gratitude  of  humanity,  and  the  leadership 
of  nations  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  content 
ourselves  with  taking  vengeance  on  the  assassin 
and  his  associates,  leaving  these  destructive 
elements  in  our  society  to  continue  their  ac¬ 
tivity,  then  it  will  appear  that  the  love  of 
liberty,  of  justice  and  righteousness  is  dying 
in  our  national  conscionsness  Thus  we  are 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Never  before  in 
our  history  was  greater  need  of  wise  leader¬ 
ship,  humanity-loving  and  God-inspired. 

A  very  sensible  Overture  was  sent  to  the 
Assembly  by  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and 
Orange,  asking  that  the  definition  of  a  vacant 
church,  viz:  “Every  congregation  or  church 
is  vacant  which  has  not  a  pastor  duly  in¬ 
stalled, ’’  be  amended  so  as  to  read:  “Every 
oongregation  or  ebnreh  is  vacant  which  has 
not  a  stated  supply  approved  by  Presbytery  or 
a  pastor  duly  installed.  ’  ’  The  Committee  re¬ 
ported  adversely ;  and  the  Assembly  thenght- 
lessly  approved  the  report.  Now  let  every 
Stated  Olerk,  next  spring,  mark  all  ebnrohes 
“V”  which  have  stated  supplies,  and  so  con¬ 
form  to  the  ruling  of  Assembly  that  “a  church 
with  stated  supply  is  a  vacant  church!”  With 
the  next  Minutes  'so  printed  there  would  be 
trouble  in  the  camp.  Morris  and  Orange  knew 
what  it  was  about. 

In  the  Assembly  Minntes,  Brooklyn  Presby¬ 
tery  has  thirteen  ministers  marked  “W.  O.  ” 
and  two  marked  “Ev.,”  while  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  only  one  “W.  G.  ”  and  forty  marked 
“Ev. ”  This  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
It  looks  as  though  there  was  something  wrong 
in  the  report  from*  New  York.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  covet  the  “Ev. ”  to  cover  np 
the  fact  that  they  are  really  “  W.  C.  ”  And 
this  is  not  fair  to  men  like  Henry  M  Tyndall, 
of  the  undenominational  People’s  Tabernacle, 
who  though  technically  “Ev.,”  is  in  fact  a 
very  active  and  influential  pastor.  Neither  is 
it  fair  to  some  men  worthy  of  “H.  R.  ”  to 
mark  them  “Ev”  Either  mark  Mr.  Tyndall 
as  pastor,  or  tone  np  the  value  of  “Ev. ”  Bnt 
New  York  Presbytery  is  not  the  only  sinner  in 
this  respect. 

The  pressure  ui>on  our  columns  last  week 
forced  out  the  announcement  of  the  authors  of 
the  prize  paragraphs.  Will  E.,  Elmer,  N.  J.,  and 
A.  K  ,  Utica,  send  for  the  book  of  their  choice  ? 
This  week,  among  a  number  of  contributions  of 
average  value,  only  one  is  of  sufficient  worth  to 
aia  a  priz).  It  is  by  L  E.  X..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DR.  CUYLER’S  ADDRESS  ON  PRESIDENT 
McKinley 

(Dellveifd  at  thc^  Mt-nuTial  Service  heM  at  Lake 
.Molionk  on  the  day  of  llie  I'resideut's  burial.) 

To-day  one  name  is  on  nearly  every  tongue 
in  this  broad  laud,  and  one  grief  is  iu  every 
heart.  Christendom  is  in  mourning!  All  this 
widespread  woe  is  the  result  of  an  instantane 
ous  deed  wrought  by  a  wretched  creature  of 
whom  nobody  had  ever  beard  two  shore  weeks 
ago!  Its  wickedness  was  surpassed  by  its  wan- 
tonness.  The  assassin  has  said  that  he  had  no 
ill  will  towards  Mr.  McKinley;  he  shot  him 
because  hf  vn*  Prenidmt!  A  year  ago  Humbert 
was  assassinated,  simply  because  he  was  the 
King  of  Italy  !  A  few  years  before  the  noble 
Carnot  was  murdered,  simply  because  he  was 
the  President  of  the  French  people !  Organized 
anarchism  is  an  infernal  monstrosity  that  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  dozen  years  It  aims 
to  subvert  all  governments  and  to  reduce  hu¬ 
man  society  to  chaos;  and  because  it  conceals 
its  pistol  and  its  dagger  for  every  ruler  in  the 
civilized  world  is  one  reason  why  all  Europe 
stands  aghast  at  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Buffalo. 

“  Bnt  our  grief  is  different  and  deeiper  than 
that;  our  sorrow  is  not  only  over  the  loss  of  a 
great  and  wise  and  far-seeing  and  conscientious 
and  beneficent  ruler,  but  the  ending  of  a  life 
that  was  incalculably  precious  to  ns,  and  en- 
sbrinedl  in  the  core  of  our  hearts.  While  A- 
braham  Lincoln  remains — and  always  will  re¬ 
main — as  the  most  unique  and  extraordinary 
man  whom  America  produced  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  yet  William  McKinley  will 
always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  b^st  btLved  of 
our  Presidents.  He  had  a  most  wonderfully 
magnetic  personality.  His  winsome  witchery 
captivated  every  one  who  came  within  the 
sound  of  his  cheery  voice,  or  the  grasp  of  bis 
cordial  band.  His  kind  heart  so  softened  a  re- 
fnsal,  that  disappointment  lost  its  bitterness; 
while  he  had  partisan  opponents,  yet  North  or 
Sonth,  East  or  West,  he  had  scarcely  a  per¬ 
sonal  enemy !  Around  yonder  bier  stands  a  na¬ 
tion  in  tears  to  day. 

It  was  not  only  that  he  ennobled  statesman¬ 
ship  by  his  lofty  patriotism ;  he  sanctified  the 
home  life  which  underlies  the  life  of  the  chnrch 
and  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
said  to  me,  “One  of  the  gravest  perils  in  onr 
conntry  is  the  lowering  of  the  sanctity  of  wed¬ 
lock,  and  the  growing  facility  of  divorce.” 
Onr  lamented  President  was  the  shining  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  wedlock  made  as  sacred  as  the  heavens, 
and  a  hnsbandly  devotion  as  beantifol  as  the 
nnsetting  evening  star.  Let  all  American 
women  moisten  with  their  tears  the  memory  of 
the  husband  who  was  the  lover  to  the  last 
breath,  and  whose  first  thought  when  the  fatal 
blow  struck  him  was  of  the  sweet,  delicate 
wife  of  hie  youth.  Six  months  ago,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  be'watched  day  and  night  at  her 
bedside,  as  to-day  her  broken  heart  bends  over 
his  silent  form. 

*Wbat  a  gloricus  legacy  is  that  last  speech  he 
delivered  in  Buffalo  on  the  eve  of  his  assassi¬ 
nation!  It  ought  to  be  placed  beside  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Farewell  Address  and  Lincoln’s  second 
Inaugural.  Here  in  this  ball  where  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Conferences  are  annually  held,  bow  noble 
are  the  following  uttersnees! 

God  and  man  have  linked  the  nations  to¬ 
gether.  No  nation  can  longer  be  indifferent 
to  any  other.  And  as  we  are  brought  more  and 
more  in  touch  with  each  other  the  less  occa¬ 
sion  is  there  for  misunderstanding,  and  the 
stronger  the  disposition,  when  we  have  differ¬ 
ences,  to  adjust  them  in  the  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  noblest  fornm  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  dispntes. 

Gentlemen,  let  ns  ever  remember  that  onr 
interest  is  in  concord,  not  in  conflict ;  and  that 
onr  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of  peace 
and  not  those  of  war.  ’  ’ 

Above  all  bis  splendid  statesmanship,  all  his 
intelleotnal  powers  and  all  his  patriotism  tow- 


rs  our  beloved  martyr’s  nusullied  piety. 
He  was  a  sincere,  humble-hearted  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Two  of  our  Presidents  have  re¬ 
cently  departed.  The  last  signal  act  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  was  his  magnificent  address  at 
the  memorable  Missionary  Conference  when 
his  plea  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  went  out 
over  Christendom.  The  last  utterances  of 
President  McKinley  were  when  he  pillowed 
his  dying  head  on  the  bosom  of  the  infinite 
love,  and  murmured  that  line  which  will  al¬ 
ways  be  linked  with  his  name,  “Nearer,  my 
God  to  tliee!”  Nearer  every  moment  was  the 
longed  for  glory!  Nearer  were  the  pearly  por¬ 
tals  of  the  celestial  city,  and  nearer  the  first 
ecstatic  glimpse  of  the  King  in  his  beauty! 
Oh,  let  us  all  pray  that  this  overwhelming 
bereavement  may  lead  our  whole  stricken  na¬ 
tion  to  cry  out  “Nearer,  nearer,  oh  God,  let 
us  all  he  brought  to  Thee!’ 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 

Hugh  Morton 

The  hIihiIows  Ho  upon  ttie  hill-i 
Tlie  whole  day  lonj;. 

And  yet  my  heart  is  light  and  glad 
And  fullof  song. 

The  voice  of  busy  life  I  hear, 

And  hurrying  feet. 

It  .sptaks  lo  me  of  love,  a  d  cheer. 

And  strength  complete. 

Life’.-,  undertone  of  sighs  and  tears 
Sutxlnes  my  heart. 

Vet  gladdens-of  God’s  vast  harmony 
It  is  a  part. 

The  funeral  dirge  so  wlerd  and  strange. 
By  open  tomb. 

The  pre  ude  Is  of  angel  songs 
Beyond  the  gloom 

Thus  sunshine  falls  athwart  my  path 
The  whole  day  long. 

And  so  my  heart  is  light  and  glad 
And  full  of  song. 

— I^exhyterian  lietUw. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ritchie,  pastor  at  Portage, 
Wis.,  after  a  long  and  very  critical  illness,  is 
able  to  take  np  his  chnrch  work  again. 

The  Rev.  D.  Julian  Becker  resigned  his 
charges  of  Deerfield  and  Nova,  Wis.  on  the  last 
Sabbath  of  Augusc. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Skinner  and  Mrs.  Skinner  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  medical  missionaries,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  Angnst  27,  for  their  station  near 
Foo-Chow,  China. 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  McClelland  of  Gilroy,  Cal., 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  chnrch  of  Princeton, 
Ky.,  and  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Princeton  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher  D.D.  has  returned 
from  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  to  his  -home  at 
Swissvale,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Hamilton  A.  Hymes  of  New  Al¬ 
bany,  Ind.,  spent  bis  vacation  at  Winona  Lake. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Davies  D  D.  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  Asbnry 
Park,  N.  J. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Arm¬ 
strong  is  changed  from  Newburg,  N.  Y. ,  to 
New  York  City,  3  West  Ninety-fifth  street. 

The  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  pastor  of  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  just 
returned  from  Russia,  where  be  made  a  study 
of  the  language,  church,  conditions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  genius  of  the  Russian  government. 
The  St.  Petersburgh  authorities  accorded  him 
the  privilege,  seldom  enjoyed  since  Tiseben- 
dorf’s  days,  of  taking  the  Codex  Sinaitioas  in 
his  hands  for  study  as  long  as  he  wished.  He 
denies  the  report  that  Tolstoi’s  works  are  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  states  that  he  saw  them  for  sale  in 
RuBsiaa  at  pnblio  bookstalls  in  Moscow,  Minsk. 
Warsaw  and  other  cities. 
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vbcse  example  has  enabled  nnfold  thousBDds 
of  men  to  adequately  understand  all  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  character 
Snch,  then,  is  the  man  whom  the  nation 
mourns  to  day.  Crnelly  cut  down  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  fame  and  influence,  with  every- 
prospect  of  successful  life  and  noble  achieve¬ 
ment  still  before  him,  he  has  rounded  out  a 
trnly  brilliant  record  on  the  pages  of  American 
history,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  which  will  shine  with  still  greater  lustre 
as  the  years  pass  by.  No  denunciation  of  bis 
cowardly  assassin,  no  tears  for  his  untimely 
death,  can  bring  him  back.  His  record  is  fin¬ 
ished,  and  the  book  is  closed.  But  a  name  and 
a  memory  remain  which  may  well  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  in  truth  and  uprighteons- 
uess  would  s»ek  to  serve  their  country,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  in  any  sphere  of  life  or  activ¬ 
ity  whatever  would  aim  to  live  consistent  and 
noble  lives.  Of  him  it  may,  therefore,  be  truly 
said  that  “he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh. ’’ 
There  is  a  language  not  ottered  in  words,  nor 
written  in  books,  which  finds  its  expression  in 
the  names  and  examples  of  the  great,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  *  fougit  a  gaol  fight  and  unished  their 
course  and  kept  the  faith  ’’  have  passed  on¬ 
ward  through  the  portals  of  the  grave  to  the 
realities  of  a  purer  aud  more  exalted  life.  It  is 
a  language  which  finds  no  counterpart  in  words 
that  are  spoken  here,  one  that  conveys  an  em- 
phans  mvire  permanent  than  any  human  speech, 
aud  i'B  lues-age  com-s  with  exceptional  power 
to-day  to  the  whole  American  people.  The 
inspiration  of  that  noble  life,  if  allowed  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  highest  mission,  must  tend  to 
make  every  trnly  worthy  man  a  moral  hero, 
better  fitted  for  the  performance  of  duty,  and 
more  fully  equiped  for  the  battle  of  life.  If 
this  but  be  accomplished.  President  McKinley 
will  nave  served  bis  country  quite  as  much  in 
his  death  as  by  his  life,  aud  will  pass  into  his¬ 
tory  as  the  apostle  of  a  new  moral  era.  Qreat 
as  he  is  deemed  to-day,  1  think  we  shall  know 
him  still  better,  and  regard  him  as  still  greater, 
as  the  years  pass  by.  Most  of  bis  victories 
were  won  on  bloodless  fields,  but  not  without 
a  contest  which  called  into  action  all  the  va¬ 
ried  elements  of  successful  and  noole  strife, 
and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  most  conspicuous 
mark  of  his  greatness,  not  that  in  the  conflict 
of  his  life  he  overcame  his  foes,  but  that  he 
conquered  all  that  was  unworthy  in  himself, 
and  without  conceitjand  guileless  as  a  child, 
stood  before  bis  country  as  an  ideal  ^Christian 
warrior  and  a  self-denying  patriot. 


SOME  SUMMER  OBSERVATIONS 

Teanls  S.  Hamlin  D.D. 

Where  will  one  find  a  more  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  “descent  of  man”  than  in  a  rail¬ 
way  oar  on  a  hot  summer  day?  The  train 
makes  up  at  the  point  of  departure,  and  the 
passengers  all  enter  fresh  for  the  nine  or  ten 
hours’  journey.  They  have  breakfasted  com¬ 
fortably  at  home.  All  their  garments  are  spick 
tmd  span.  Ton  can  read  in  their  faces  that  the 
long -anticipated  holiday  is  now  beginning. 
Plesisure,  oheer  and  hope  shine  in  every  eye. 
And  courage,  too.  The  father  is  brave  in  the 
face  of  loads  of  bags  and  bundles  and  umbrel¬ 
las.  The  mother  is  sure  the  children  will  be 
perfectly  happy  and  dooile  all  day.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  bubbling  over  with  fun.  The 
young  men  and  maidens  know  there  never  has 
been  such  a  lark  as  this.  All  find  seats.  The 
necessary  separations  are  treated  as  the  best 
joke  of  the  season.  *  *  All  aboard !  ’  ’  and  the  train 
polls  out. 

For  the  first  half-hour  the  soenery  is  in  fact 
mortally  dull ;  but  the  passenger  who  should 
venture  to  say  so  would  be  at  once  counted  a 


I  raitor.  Every  one  looks  out  of  window.  The 
morning  paper  can  wait.  Every  patch  of 
weeds  is  a  flower  garden.  Every  crow  is  an 
oriole.  The  shabbiest  laborer  is  so  picturesque. 
The  decaying  shanty  is  so  like  a  Swiis  chalet, 
or  an  English  cottage.  The  brown  pastures  are 
so  beautifully  green.  The  dusty  roads  are  so 
refreshing  after  city  streets.  Joyous  anticipa¬ 
tion  transfigures  all  the  world. 

Early  in  the  second  half  hour,  the  news¬ 
papers  begin  to  assert  themselves  The  happy 
chatter  gives  way  to  silent  reading,  with  only 
an  occasional,  uninterested  glance  at  the  land¬ 
scape  Soon  drowsiness  begins  to  creep  stealth¬ 
ily  on.  Sleep  in  uncomfortable  postures;  dust 
and  'smoke  on  faces  and  linen ;  weariness 
rapidly  dissipating  the  sense  of  novelty  aud 
freshness;  and  then — “facilis  descensus  av- 
ernil”  The  happy  laughter  of  the  morning  is 
silenced.  Its  sweet  temper  is  soured.  Hunger 
demands  food,  but  the  odor  from  the  carefully 
prepared  luncheon  is  not  appetizing.  The 
lovely  children  are  soiled,  and  ragged-haired, 
aud  uninteresting.  The  husbands  and  wives 
begin  to  consider  whether  they  have  not  good 
grounds  for  divorce.  The  young  men  who  had 
been  arranging  the  most  irresistible  forms  of 
proposal  of  marriage  take  hasty  looks  at  the 
streaked  and  smutty  faces  in  the  adjoining 
seats,  aud  determine  on  permanent  bachelor¬ 
hood.  Querulous  cries  and  distressing  whines 
arise  from  the  babies  that  are  mortally  sleepy, 
but  cannot  fall  asleep  or  stay  asleep.  And  for 
the  last  hour  of  the  nine  or  ten,  that  car  load 
of  dirty,  tired,  cross,  selfish  humanity  makes 
the  most  incorrigible  optimist  despair  of  his 
fellow-men. 

But  there  have  been  individual  and  minor 
incidents  of  the  journey.  In  the  seat  behind 
us  are  a  man  and  woman,  apparently  strangers. 
They  strike  up  an  acquaintance,  however,  over 
the  interesting  question  of  sharing  the  seat. 
We  had  never  imagined  it  to  be  so  frnittnl  a 
topic.  But  it  avails  without  one  moment’s  in¬ 
termission  from  Buffalo  to  Syracuse.  And  we 
had  never  known  that  the  human  voice  could 
be  so  exasperating.  It  is  the  man’s  voice  It 
is  keyed  well  above  the  noise  of  the  train.  It 
has  neither  inflection  nor  modulation.  It 
screws  itself  into  our  ears,  and  scrapes  all  our 
nerves.  It  clatters  through  our  brain.  The 
filing  of  saws,  the  grinding  on  emery  wheels, 
the  quick  and  hard  application  of  air-brakes, 
are  music  in  comparison.  We  cling  to  the  hope 
that  he  will  eventually  utter  one  sentence, 
one  word,  either  more  loudly  or  more  softly. 
Any  change  may  save  us  from  threatened  de¬ 
lirium.  Vain  hope!  Read?  Think?  Sleep? 
Impossible.  Nothing  is  possible  that  one  can 
do  on  a  railway  car.  Escape?  Every  seat  is 
occupied.  Fifty  miles  an  hour  does  not  en-» 
courage  jumping.  “Oi in  and  bear  it.’’  Wel¬ 
come  proverb  I  There's  a  certain  elusive  relief 
in  grinning.  We  try  to  grin  effectively  at  the 
voice,  but  it  is  oblivious.  “Let  patience  have 
its  perfect  work.’’ 

We  shrewdly  suspect  that  this  man  is  a  min¬ 
ister.  If  so,  we  devoutly  wish  he  could  recog¬ 
nize  his  call  to  be  a  John  the  Baptist, “a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.’’  Our  suspicion  is 
just  now  confirmed.  Here  is  a  minister,  lec¬ 
turing  daily  to  three  or  four  hundred  people  in 
a  voice  quite  adequate  in  volume  to  be  beard 
by  twice  as  many  thousands.  He  is  audible 
far  distant  from  the  building  in  which  he  is 
speaking.  He  utters  all  sentiments  in  the  same 
strident,  irritating  tone.  He  does  not  vary  it 
an  iota  in  preaching,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  theme;  nor  in  paying  a  tribute  to  a  de 
parted  friend  He  is  heard?  Undoubtedly; 
and  that  is  well.  But  he  is  heard  with  weari¬ 
ness,  irritation  of  the  nerves,  and  the  sense  of 
a  hopeless  absence  of  all  appreciation  of  the 
fitness  of  things  and  of  all  human  sympathy. 

Then  here  is  a  woman,  heaven  save  the  mark  I 


with  a  voice  as  raucous  and  penetrating. 
There  she  comes  down  the  street  in  a  well- 
filled  carriage.  It  would  be  well-filled  were 
there  no  one  in  it  but  herself.  So  would  the 
large  hotel  at  which  she  i  i  staying.  She  can 
be  seen  by  the  blind,  and  beard  by  the  deaf. 
And  people  flee  at  her  approach. 

And  here  are  several  clergymen  at  a  public 
table  talking  over  their  fellow -clergymen  of 
New  York  and  Boston.  They  can  be  heard 
throughont  the  room.  Some  of  their  comments 
are  flattering;  many  quite  the  reverse.  But 
in  all  they  are  paining  the  ears  and  wounding 
the  sensibilities  of  half  a  hundred  quiet, 
thoughtful  people. 

Vox,  et  praeterae  nihil. 

SUNRISE  ON  THE  SUMMIT 

We  come  at  length  to  find  fellowship  with 
the  clouds.  The  climb  is  long  and  often  tire¬ 
some.  The  way  is  rough,  the  rooks  are  treach¬ 
erous  at  times,  sharp  and  slippery  always. 
The  ledges  unroll  one  after  another  till  the 
summit  seems  a  vanishing  point,  and  only  the 
tough  climber  or  the  tireless  spirit  has  the 
courage  to  try  that  wild  ascent.  Tbron^i  the 
timber  you  are  in  the  shade,  but  on  the  wind 
mown  heights  yon  front  the  sky  aud  all  the 
visible  world  with  only  clouds  to  intervene. 
Here  they  come,  singly  or  in  a  mighty  con¬ 
vergence  of  masses,  sailing  slow  and  still,  or 
sweeping  by  with  rush  and  scream  of  sudden 
gales,  swooping  down  to  trail  an  edge  like  the 
fringes  of  a  vast  robe  across  your  path,  or  soar¬ 
ing  up  like  light,  swift  birds  and  swinging  off 
into  the  deeps  beyond.  Toward  evening  there 
are  new  births  of  cloud  pouring  up  from  the 
ravines  on  the  windward  side  of  the  summit 
as  the  summer  air,  rain  laden,  touches  the 
colder  heights  and  condenses  into  mist  that 
drives  into  your  face,  covers  you  for  a  time 
and  then  breaks  suddenly  away,  a  vision  of 
white  and  rose  lying  out  there  under  the  lee  of 
the  mountain.  All  the  last  moments  of  this 
memorable  day,  while  we  rested  from  our  toils 
and  triumphs  over  steeps  and  plunges,  with 
the  strain  of  caution  and  the  stress  of  progress, 
there  passed  over  us  and  around  us  this  wild 
roaring  riot  of  tumultuous  beauty,  a  tremend¬ 
ous  tumble  and  jumble  of  gloom  and  glory, 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  a  tempest  that 
seemed  to  sport  one  while  and  then  rage  and 
threaten  for  another  interval.  What  a  dot  yon 
are  in  space,  a  speck  on  that  wind- smitten 
height,  a  waif  dropped  on  the  storm-torn  crags  I 
And  just  in  front,  a  little  way  below  your  safe 
shelter,  is  the  cross-crowned  cairn  that  tells 
where  and  bow  a  strong  climber  had  but  lately 
perished.  For  an  instant,  as  you  cower  from 
the  gale  and  the  swirling  cloud  goes  by,  yon 
gather  into  your  soul  a  sense  of  that  final 
struggle,  you  feel  the  pang  of  that  losing  fight 
to  win  through,  when  to  fail  is  death  I 

The  old  Tip-Top  house  on  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  is  now  a  picturesque  relic,  but  we  remem¬ 
ber  it  as  once  our  only  shelter  for  the  night. 
From  its  added  vestibule  we  watched  the  sun¬ 
set,  dying  out  in  radiant,  exulting  brightness 
while  the  fierce  winds  rose  to  fury  and  seemed 
to  welcome  night  with  glee,  and  then  we  fled 
to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  new  Summit 
House,  glad  of  its  oheer  and  comforted  by  its 
bountiful  table,  big  fires  and  easy  chairs. 
By-and-bye  we  slept,  the  great  stars  looking  in 
at  our  windows  as  if  to  say  good  night  with 
promises  of  the  coming  day.  And  promises 
they  were,  to  be  wonderfully  fulfilled!  Out 
of  a  great  and  restful  sleep  we  woke  to  feel 
ourselves  rocking  as  on  a  ship  at  sea,  and  the 
windows  that  looked  toward  the  sun-rising 
were  wet  and  dim  with  mist.  In  the  gray 
light  we  were  conscious  only  of  the  terrific  gale. 
Then  there  shot  across  the  window  pane  a 
scintillant  glimpse  of  the  thin  wisps  of  the 
waning  moon.  So  the  upper  sky  was  clear ! 
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vbcee  example  has  enabled  untold  thonsanda 
of  men  to  adequately  understand  all  that  ia  in¬ 
volved  in  the  beanty  and  aymmetry  of  a  con- 
sibteut  Cbriatian  character. 

Sncb,  then,  ia  the  man  whom  the  nation 
mourna  to  day.  Cruelly  cut  down  in  the  very 
zenith  of  hia  fame  and  induence,  with  every- 
proapect  of  auccesafnl  life  and  noble  achieve¬ 
ment  atill  before  him,  he  baa  rounded  out  a 
truly  brilliant  record  on  the  pagea  of  American 
hiatory,  and  in  the  hearta  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  which  will  ahine  with  atill  greater  Inatre 
aa  tbe  yeara  paaa  by.  No  denunciation  of  hia 
cowardly  aaaaaaiu,  no  tears  for  hia  untimely 
death,  can  bring  him  back.  Hia  record  ia  fin¬ 
ished,  and  the  book  is  closed.  But  a  name  and 
a  memory  remain  whiuh  may  well  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  in  truth  and  uprighteons- 
uess  would  s»ek  to  serve  their  country,  as  well 
aa  to  those  who  in  any  sphere  of  life  or  activ¬ 
ity  whatever  would  aim  to  live  consistent  and 
noble  lives.  Of  him  it  may,  therefore,  be  truly 
said  that  “he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh. ’’ 
There  ia  a  language  not  ottered  in  words,  nor 
written  in  books,  which  finds  its  expression  in 
the  names  and  examples  of  the  great,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  “fougit  a  gool  fight  and  unished  their 
course  and  kept  the  faith  ’’  have  passed  on¬ 
ward  through  the  portals  of  the  grave  to  the 
realities  of  a  purer  and  more  exalted  life.  It  is 
a  language  which  finds  no  counterpart  in  words 
that  are  spoken  here,  one  that  conveys  an  em- 
phatis  more  permanent  than  any  human  speech, 
and  i’B  mes-age  com-a  with  exceptional  power 
to-day  to  the  whole  American  people.  The 
inspiration  of  that  noble  life,  if  allowed  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  highest  mission,  must  tend  to 
make  every  truly  worthy  man  a  moral  hero, 
better  fitted  for  the  prrformance  of  duty,  and 
more  fully  equiped  for  the  battle  of  life.  If 
this  but  be  accomplished.  President  McKinley 
will  nave  served  his  country  quite  as  much  in 
his  death  as  by  bis  life,  and  will  pass  into  his¬ 
tory  as  the  apostle  of  a  new  moral  era.  Great 
as  be  is  deemed  to-day,  I  think  we  shall  know 
him  still  better,  and  regard  him  as  still  greater, 
as  the  years  pass  by.  Most  of  bis  victories 
were  won  on  bloodless  fields,  but  not  without 
a  contest  which  called  into  action  all  the  va¬ 
ried  elements  of  successful  and  noole  strife, 
and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  most  conspicnous 
mark  of  his  greatness,  not  that  in  the  conflict 
of  his  life  he  overcame  his  foes,  but  that  he 
conquered  all  that  was  unworthy  in  himself, 
and  without  conceit^and  guileless  as  a  child, 
stood  before  bis  country  as  an  ideal  “Ohristiau 
warrior  and  a  self-denying  patriot. 

SOME  SUMMER  OBSERVATIONS 

Teaals  S.  Hamlin  D.D. 

Where  will  one  find  a  more  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  “descent  of  man*’  than  in  a  rail¬ 
way  oar  on  a  hot  summer  day?  The  train 
makes  up  at  the  point  of  departure,  and  the 
passengers  all  enter  fresh  for  the  nine  or  ten 
hours’  Journey.  They  have  breakfasted  com¬ 
fortably  at  home.  All  their  garments  are  spick 
and  span.  Ton  can  read  in  their  faces  that  the 
long -anticipated  holiday  is  now  beginning. 
Pleasure,  cheer  and  hope  shine  in  every  eye. 
And  courage,  too.  The  father  is  brave  in  the 
face  of  loads  of  bags  and  bundles  and  umbrel¬ 
las.  The  mother  is  sure  the  children  will  be 
perfectly  happy  and  docile  all  day.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  bubbling  over  with  fun.  The 
young  men  and  maidens  know  there  never  has 
been  each  a  lark  as  this.  All  find  seats.  The 
necessary  separations  are  treated  as  the  best 
j  oke  of  the  season.  “All  aboard  I  ’  ’  and  the  train 
pulls  out. 

For  the  first  half-hour  the  scenery  is  in  fact 
mortally  dull ;  but  the  passenger  who  should 
venture  to  say  so  would  be  at  once  counted  a 


traitor.  Every  one  looks  out  of  window.  The 
morning  paper  can  wait.  Every  patch  of 
weeds  is  a  flower  garden.  Every  crow  is  an 
oriole.  The  shabbiest  laborer  is  so  picturesque. 
The  decaying  shanty  is  so  like  a  Swirs  chalet, 
or  an  English  cottage.  The  brown  pastures  are 
so  beautifully  green.  The  dusty  roads  are  so 
refreshing  after  city  streets.  Joyous  anticipa¬ 
tion  transfigures  all  the  world. 

Early  in  the  second  half  hour,  the  news¬ 
papers  begin  to  assert  themselves  The  happy 
chatter  gives  way  to  silent  reading,  with  only 
an  occasional,  uninterested  glance  at  the  land¬ 
scape  Soon  drowsiness  begins  to  creep  stealth¬ 
ily  on.  Sleep  in  uncomfortable  postures;  dust 
and 'smoke  on  faces  and  linen;  weariness 
rapidly  dissipating  the  sense  of  novelty  and 
freshness;  and  then — “facilis  descensus  av- 
erni!”  The  happy  laughter  of  the  morning  is 
silenced.  Its  sweet  temper  is  soured.  Hunger 
demands  food,  but  the  odor  from  the  carefully 
prepared  luncheon  is  not  appetizing.  The 
lovely  children  are  soiled,  and  ragged-haired, 
and  uninteresting.  The  husbands  and  wives 
begin  to  consider  whether  they  have  not  good 
grounds  for  divorce.  The  young  men  who  had 
been  arranging  the  most  irresistible  forms  of 
proposal  of  marriage  take  hasty  looks  at  the 
streaked  and  smutty  faces  in  the  adjoining 
seats,  and  determine  on  permanent  bachelor¬ 
hood.  Querulous  cries  and  distressing  whines 
arise  from  the  babies  that  are  mortally  sleepy, 
but  cannot  fall  asleep  or  stay  asleep.  And  for 
the  last  hour  of  the  nine  or  ten,  that  car  load 
of  dirty,  tired,  cross,  selfish  humanity  makes 
the  most  incorrigible  optimist  despair  of  his 
fellow-men. 

But  there  have  been  individual  and  minor 
incidents  of  the  journey.  In  the  seat  behind 
ns  are  a  man  and  woman,  apparently  strangers. 
They  strike  up  an  acquaintance,  however,  over 
the  interesting  question  of  sharing  the  seat. 
We  had  never  imagined  it  to  be  so  fruitful  a 
topic.  But  it  avails  without  one  moment’s  in¬ 
termission  from  Buffalo  to  Syracuse.  And  we 
had  never  known  that  the  human  voice  could 
be  so  exasperating.  It  is  the  man’s  voice  It 
is  keyed  well  above  the  noise  of  the  train.  It 
has  neither  inflection  nor  modulation.  It 
screws  itself  into  our  ears,  and  scrapes  all  our 
nerves.  It  clatters  throngh  our  brain.  The 
filing  of  saws,  the  grinding  on  emery  wheels, 
the  quick  and  hard  application  of  air-brakes, 
are  music  in  comparison.  We  cling  to  the  hope 
that  he  will  eventually  utter  one  sentence, 
one  word,  either  more  loudly  or  more  softly. 
Any  change  may  save  ns  from  threatened  de¬ 
lirium.  Vain  hope!  Read?  Think?  Sleep? 
Impossible.  Nothing  is  possible  that  one  can 
do  on  a  railway  car.  Escape?  Every  seat  is 
occupied.  Fifty  miles  an  hour  does  not  en-» 
courage  jumping.  “Grin  and  bear  it.’’  Wel¬ 
come  proverb  I  There’s  a  certain  elusive  relief 
in  grinning.  We  try  to  grin  effectively  at  the 
voice,  but  it  is  oblivious.  “Let  patience  have 
its  perfect  work.’’ 

We  shrewdly  suspect  that  this  man  is  a  min¬ 
ister.  If  so,  we  devoutly  wish  he  could  recog¬ 
nize  hie  call  to  be  a  John  the  Baptist, “a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness. ’’  Our  suspicion  is 
just  now  confirmed.  Here  is  a  minister,  lec¬ 
turing  daily  to  three  or  four  hundred  people  in 
a  voice  quite  adequate  in  volume  to  be  beard 
by  twice  as  many  thousands.  He  is  audible 
far  distant  from  the  building  in  which  he  is 
speaking.  He  utters  all  sentiments  in  the  same 
strident,  irritating  tone.  He  does  not  vary  it 
an  iota  in  preaching,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  theme;  nor  in  paying  a  tribute  to  a  de 
parted  friend  He  is  heard?  Undoubtedly; 
and  that  is  well.  But  he  is  heard  with  weari¬ 
ness,  irritation  of  the  nerves,  and  the  sense  of 
a  hopeless  absence  of  all  appreciation  of  the 
fitness  of  things  and  of  all  human  sympathy. 

Then  here  is  a  woman,  heaven  save  the  mark  I 


with  a  voice  as  raucous  and  penetrating. 
There  she  comes  down  the  street  in  a  well- 
filled  carriage  It  would  be  well-filled  were 
there  no  one  in  it  but  herself.  So  would  the 
large  hotel  at  which  she  i  i  staying.  She  can 
be  seen  by  the  blind,  and  heard  by  the  deaf. 
And  people  flee  at  her  approach. 

And  here  are  several  clergymen  at  a  public 
table  talking  over  their  fellow -clergymen  of 
New  York  and  Boston.  They  can  be  beard 
throughout  the  room.  Some  of  their  comments 
are  flattering;  many  quite  the  reverse.  But 
in  all  they  are  paining  the  ears  and  wounding 
the  sensibilities  of  half  a  hundred  quiet, 
thoughtful  people. 

Vox,  et  praeterae  nihil. 

SUNRISE  ON  THE  SUMMIT 

We  come  at  length  to  find  fellowship  with 
the  clouds.  The  climb  is  long  and  often  tire¬ 
some.  The  way  is  rough,  the  rooks  are  treach¬ 
erous  at  times,  sharp  and  slippery  always. 
The  ledges  unroll  one  after  another  till  the 
summit  seems  a  vanishing  point,  and  only  the 
tough  climber  or  the  tireless  spirit  has  the 
courage  to  try  that  wild  ascent.  Tbron4pb  the 
timber  you  are  in  the  shade,  but  on  the  wind 
mown  heights  yon  front  the  sky  and  all  the 
visible  world  with  only  clouds  to  intervene. 
Here  they  come,  singly  or  in  a  mighty  con¬ 
vergence  of  masses,  sailing  slow  and  still,  or 
sweeping  by  with  rush  and  scream  of  sudden 
gales,  swooping  down  to  trail  an  edge  like  the 
fringes  of  a  vast  robe  across  your  path,  or  soar¬ 
ing  up  like  light,  swift  birds  and  swinging  off 
into  the  deeps  heyond.  Toward  evening  there 
are  new  births  of  cloud  pouring  up  from  the 
ravines  on  the  windward  side  of  the  summit 
as  the  summer  air,  rain  laden,  touches  the 
colder  heights  and  condenses  into  mist  that 
drives  into  your  face,  covers  yon  for  a  time 
and  then  breaks  suddenly  away,  a  vision  of 
white  and  rose  lying  out  there  under  the  lee  of 
the  mountain.  All  the  last  moments  of  this 
memorable  day,  while  we  rested  from  our  toils 
and  triumphs  over  steeps  and  plunges,  with 
the  strain  of  caution  and  the  stress  of  progress, 
there  passed  over  us  and  around  us  this  wild 
roaring  riot  of  tumultuous  beauty,  a  tremend¬ 
ous  tumble  and  jumble  of  gloom  and  glory, 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  a  tempest  that 
seemed  to  sport  one  while  and  then  rage  and 
threaten  for  another  interval.  What  a  dot  yon 
are  in  space,  a  speck  on  that  wind- smitten 
height,  a  waif  dropped  on  the  storm-torn  crags! 
And  just  in  front,  a  little  way  below  your  safe 
shelter,  is  the  cross-crowned  cairn  that  tells 
where  and  bow  a  strong  climber  had  but  lately 
perished.  For  an  instant,  as  yon  cower  from 
the  gale  and  the  swirling  cloud  goes  by,  yon 
gather  into  your  soul  a  sense  of  that  final 
struggle,  yon  feel  the  pang  of  that  losing  fight 
to  win  through,  when  to  fail  is  death  1 

The  old  Tip-Top  house  on  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  is  now  a  picturesque  relic,  but  we  remem¬ 
ber  it  as  once  our  only  shelter  for  the  night. 
From  its  added  vestibule  we  watched  the  sun¬ 
set,  dying  out  in  radiant,  exulting  brightness 
while  the  fierce  winds  rose  to  fury  and  seemed 
to  welcome  night  with  glee,  and  then  we  fled 
to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  new  Summit 
House,  glad  of  its  cheer  and  comforted  by  its 
bountiful  table,  big  fires  and  easy  chairs. 
By-and-bye  we  slept,  the  great  stars  looking  in 
at  our  windows  as  if  to  say  good  night  with 
promises  of  the  coming  day.  And  promises 
they  were,  to  be  wonderfully  fulfilled!  Out 
of  a  great  and  restful  sleep  we  woke  to  feel 
ourselves  rocking  as  on  a  ship  at  sea,  and  the 
windows  that  looked  toward  the  sun- rising 
were  wet  and  dim  with  mist.  In  the  gray 
light  we  were  conscious  only  of  the  terrific  gale. 
Then  there  shot  across  the  window  pane  a 
scintillant  glimpse  of  the  thin  wisps  of  the 
waning  moon.  So  the  upper  sky  was  clear! 


Yes,  there  it  is  now,  rose  and  blue  with  a 
long,  still  line  of  cloud  hung  low  in  the  East, 
a  yast  sea  at  the  West,  and  the  dawn  had  sprung 
to  its  witching  magic  of  tinting  and  painting 
everything  within  reach,  a  veritable  sprite  of 
wayward  frolic  and  inspired  taste.  So  we  knew 
that  the  unspeakable  was  coming  on,  and  gave 
ourselves  up  to  the  matchless  manifestation  of 
a  sun  rise,  when  a  new  world  seems  to  rise  out 
of  chaos  and  old  night  into  the  loveliness  of 
life  and  the  gleaming  joy  of  conscious  good  I 

Nobody  ever  painted  a  sun-rise.  The  best 
thing  done  is  but  a  chance  instant,  a  snap-shot 
of  one  out  of  a  myriad  changes.  We  are  not 
foolishly  to  try  a  description  here ;  we  can  only 
hint  of  the  panoramic  display  which  went 
right  on  for  over  an  hour  during  which  the 
eldest  observers  were  moved  to  delighted  ex¬ 
clamations  again  and  again.  One  feature  gave 
us  a  rare  suggestion  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  in  the  great  circle  of  cloud  summits, 
level  with  the  horizon,  stretching  away  on 
either  hand  like  a  vast  assembly  of  “elders and 
princes  of  the  King, ’’  waiting  in  a  sublime 
quiet  while  the  gales  roared  round  ns  who 
were  behind  those  foremost  spirits,  and  then 
breaking  into  touches  of  light  like  smiles  of 
gladness,  that  grew  into  great  flushes  like 
shouts  of  joy  as  he  whom  they  looked  for  came 
to  his  own  I 

There  is  one  supreme  moment  after  such  a 
sun-rise,  when  the  clouds  break  up  and  the 
would  below  comes  into  view.  It  was  our  for¬ 
tune  to  have  that  disclosure  under  conditions 
said  to  be  finer  than  for  many  a  month,  rare 
even  in  a  life-time.  We  shared  it  with  such 
loving  and  long  observers  as  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Burt,  son  and  successor  of  the  founder  of  that 
unique  paper.  Among  the  Clouds,  and  Mt. 
Dunbar,  his  associate,  for  long  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  lamented  and  lovingly  re¬ 
membered  Starr  King.  To  them  we  owe  that 
sort  of  debt  which  sympathetic  comradeship 
in  which  they  act  as  hosts  and  guides  to  rarer 
things  always  creates,  to  remind  us  how  much 
we  owe  and  yet  to  increase  the  obligation. 
All  the  East  to  the  gleaming  ocean  and  the  far 
isles  of  the  coast  of  Maine  came  ont  to  give  ns 
greeting — those  good  friends  helped  ns  to  see 
and  to  admire  and  enjoy.  So  we  set  them  in 
our  memory,  with  fadeless  environment.  So 
we  left  them  looking  kindly  farewells  as  we 
dropped  over  the  edges  of  the  world  and  went 
down  into  Tokerman’s  Ravine  I  That  sun-rise 
on  the  summit  is  a  joy  forever !  R.  A.  S. 


REFORM  IN  A  MINING  CITY* 

Isaac  J.  Lansing  D.D. 

Scranton  is  the  fourth  city  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  population.  It  is  the  thirty- 
eighth  in  size  in  the  United  States,  having, 
according  to  the  last  census,  103,000  people  in 
1900.  It  lies  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
state,  and  is  a  centre  which  holds  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  twenty  miles  at  least  500,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  chief  industry  is  the  mining  of 
anthracite  coal.  To  this  must  be  added  nnmer- 
•ns  manufactures  of  varied  kinds  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  local  commerce.  Its  growth  has  been 
very  rapid  and  the  large  majority  of  its  people 
have  come  in  within  thirty  years,  which  is 

about  the^period  of  its  rating  as  a  city . 

Among  all  these  are  very  many  excellent  citi¬ 
zens.  Naturally  there  are  many,  both  native 
and  foreign,  to^be  reckoned  as  the  lower  grades 
ef  popr-ation,  who,  being  ignorant  and  coarse, 
eonstitute  a  lawless  element.  Liquor  saloons 
abound.  Until  this  year,  those  licensed  have 
paid  $500  for  such  license.  This  year  by  the 


law  of  the  state  governing  second  class  cities, 
the  price  of  the  liquor  license  has  been  raised 
to  |1, 100.  Eighteen  months  ago  there  were  in 
the  city  about  two  hundred  licensed  saloons 
and  some  four  hundred  unlicensed.  In  the 
county,  it  is  believed  that  the  unlicensed  saloons 
numbered  not  less  than  1,900,  and  in  the  two 
adjacent  counties,  Lackawanna,  in  which 
Scranton  is  situated,  and  Luzerne,  not  less 
than  3,000.  These  were  carrying  on  business 
in  the  most  open  manner.  In  very  many  of 
these  saloons  were  gambling  devices,  slot  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  like,  while  there  were  other 
houses  in  considerable  numbers,  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  gambling.  As  most  of  these  were 
open  without  concealment  they  could  only 
have  flourished  by  the  connivance  of  the  police 
and  other  city  ofidcials.  Many  of  them  paid 
regularly  into  the  hands  of  some  of  these  offi¬ 
cials  the  money  which  bought  their  protec¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

The  government  of  the  city  last  year  was 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  two  councils,  a  select 
and  a  common  council,  each  having  twenty- 
one  members,  one  member  from  each  of  the 
twenty-one  wards  of  the  city.  These  councils 
have  had  the  disposal  of  all  the  franchises  of 
the  city,  paving,  traction,  lighting,  licenses, 
etc.  Both  councils  were  regularly  organized 
for  plunder.  In  each  of  them  were  men  of 
noble  and  spotless  character,  who  were  morally 
certain  of  the  corruption  prevailing,  but  who 
had  no  power  to  prevent  it.  These  councils, 
in  their  dominant  elements,  were  literally  syn¬ 
dicates  of  crime.  They  were  bought  and  de¬ 
livered  at  a  fixed  price  per  vote.  And  over  all 
this  was  a  system  of  political  bossism,  part 
and  parcel  of  the  system  which  has  made  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  infamous  in  its  politics, 
which  notoriously,  freely  and  without  shame, 
used  money  to  buy  delegates  and  voters  for  any 
and  all  the  purposes  for  which  corrupt  politi¬ 
cal  machinery  is  usually  run. 

The  city  of  Scranton  has  schoolhonses  of  the 
most  modern  sort.  In  themselves  they  are  a 
credit  to  the  city.  But  they  are  believed  to 
represent  in  their  construction,  and  in  their 
supplies,  a  system  of  rottenness  and  plunder 
not  unlike  the  above  in  other  directions.  The 
same  kind  of  information  exists  about  the  Board 
of  Education  now  that  was  in  evidence  a  year 
ago  concerning  the  city  government.  In  the 
case  of  the  city  government,  we  have  now  the 
proofs.  The  evidence  concerning  the  Board  of 
Education  we  expect  to  get  later.  This  list  of 
civic  conditions  cannot  be  complete  until  we 
have  noted  that  the  jury  system  in  our  courts 
was  wholly  debauched  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  above  described  rascality.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
municipal  machinery,  from  top  to  bottom,  was 
running  in  the  interest  of  baseness  and  lawless¬ 
ness.  The  newspapers  were  mild,  and  in  about 
the  same  attitude  as  the  public  at  large.  This 
is  the  merest  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  January,  1890.  Not  unlikely  its  gen¬ 
eral  features  can  be  too  nearly  duplicated  in 
many  an  American  city. 

The  grand  agent  of  the  reform  which  has 
given  ns  far  better  conditions  is  the  Municipal 
League.  It  scarcely  shares  this  honor  with  any 
other  agency.  In  a  suburban  section  of  the 
city  bad  been  formed,  in  1898,  a'society  of  men 
known,  from  the  section  in  which  they  resided, 
as  the  Men’s  Union  of  Green  Ridge.  This  so¬ 
ciety  for  general  improvement  had  a  strong 
civic  bias,  and  from  time  to  time,  through  its 
representatives  and  invited  speakers,  had  re¬ 
ported  on  existing  conditions  in  the  city.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  woman's  club  had  been 
formed  in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  which 


of  the  Men’s  Union,  in  which  ladies  were 
present,  on  January  (8,  1900,  in  view  of  some 
new  conditions  existing  in  the  city,  the  union 
resolved  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  men 
and  women  to  wait  on  the  district  attorney 
and  request  his  assistance  to  act  against  some 
of  the  more  obvious  abuses.  Five  days  ear¬ 
lier,  the  first  meeting  of  a  few  citizens,  of 
whom  the  chief  movers  were  from  this  Men’s 
Union,  met  to'consider  what  they  could  do. 
This  meeting  of  January  13,  1900,  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  origin  of  the  Municipal  League.  .  .  . 
The  members  were  men  of  unsullied  reputa¬ 
tion,  some  of  them  of  strong  financial  ability, 
and  in  this  matter  having  one  sole  desire — to 
work  together  for  civic]  righteousness,  r  They 
agreed  that  this  work  would  be  long,  arduous, 
thankless, 'and  that  in  all  probability  it  would 
run  against^all  the  forces  ]  of  corruption  not 
only  in  the~city,but  in^the]  slate.  l^The  local 
machine  was  butfa  part  of  the  etate|]mBchipe, 
and  the  methods  and  principles  as  well  as  the 
life  of  the  two  were  affiliated.  It  was  resolved 
to  make  no  show,  to  hold  no  public  meetings, 
to  say  nothing  outside,  to  keep]]  secret  all  our 
plans  and  work  until  such  day  as  the  work  its 
self  should  necessarily  come  to  (be  known. 
One  brave  spirit,  by  the  mutual  desire  of  all, 
was  conceded  to  be  the  leader  from  the  first, 
and  to  him  all  would  gladly  give  the  meed  of 
highest  praise.  Trained  a  lawyer  but  not  now 
in  practice,  a  business  man  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tegrity,  a  philanthropist  whose  beneficence 
was  unrestricted,  unaffected,  modest,  forceful, 
tactful,  of  the  highest  reputation  and  of  equal 
resolution,  this  excellent  man  has  done]  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  ns  together.  But  for  him 
the  League  would  not  have  been  formed  :'’wlth. 
ont  him  it  would  not  have  succeeded.  This  I 
mention  that  emphasis  may  be  laid  on  the 
character  and  quality  of  leadership  which 
makes  success  sure.  In  all  the  arduous  and 
protracted  work  of  this  League,  from  the  first, 
each  and  every  measure  has  been^entered  upon 
with  absolute  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

One  present  at  almost  every]meeting  of  that 
committee  declares  that  he  has  never  beard  a 
selfish  word  spoken,  or  a  proposition  looking 
to  any  advantage  for  any  member  of  the  League. 
Nor  has  he  ever  heard  a  vindictive  word  ut¬ 
tered  against  those  whom  we  were  seeking  to 
bring  to  justice.  The  first  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  after  organizing,  was  to  'select  a  suit¬ 
able  man  to  act  as  agent,  who[shonld  *  secure 
the  testimony  on  which  our  league  action 
should  be  based  How  important  this  selection 
was,  everyone  can  imagine.  And  when  I  say 
that  the  man  chosen  was  absolutely  and  in  all 
respects  equal  to  and  even  superior  to  his  work¬ 
able,  noble,  trusty,  fearless,  wise,  discreet, 
and  that  he  has  gained  and  held  increasing 
confidence  from  everyone  who  has  known  him, 
it  can  be  seen  how  rare  were  the  elements 
which  entered  into  his  oharaoter,>nd  how]  in¬ 
valuable  such  a  helper  is'in  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing.  ]  Doing  the  work  from  the‘highest  princi¬ 
ples,  and  indefatigable  in  the  doing,  we  owe 
to  him,  next  to  our  generous  and  aggressive 
leader,  more  than  to  any  (  other.  He  must 
needs  organize  a  force  of  helpers,  and  this  he 
has  done,  securing  for  the  arduous  and  danger¬ 
ous  work  men  who  have  never  betrayed  a  se¬ 
cret  and  who,  inspired  by  his'own  incorrupti¬ 
ble  character,  have  been  wholly  unapproach¬ 
able  by  any  of  the  adversaries.!  They  deserve 
reward  far  beyond  the  wages  of  their  work. 
It  also  became  necessary  to  secure  detectives 
of  experience  for  the  most  intricate  parts  of 
the  investigation  of  the  bribers,  some  of  whom 


♦This  paper  was  presented  at  the  Rochester  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Goml  Oovernment  and  Is  here  published  by  per- 
nlsslon.  The  subject  thoufth  notdirectly  rellKlous  Is  so 
Interwoven  with  the  religious  life  of  the  community  as 
to  deserve  a  place  in  a  religious  paper,  and  It  Is  espe¬ 
cially  timely  In  view  of  present  conditions  in  this  city. 

Editor. 


through  its  economic  section  had  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  certain  city  affairs  directly  affect¬ 
ing  their  homes,  including  matters  relating  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  the  water  supply,  the 
schools,  and  the  like.  At  a  tegular  meeting 


served  ns  well.  Others  of  them  were  equally 
unsatisfactory.  .  It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  re¬ 
count  the  methods  of  any  of  these,  interesting 
as  such  methods  must  be.  .  .  . 

(Cnnclmltd  on  pope  17.) 
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wa  feveal  shad-  fal  Selkirk  MonntainB,  ranning  parallel  with  the 
ried  in  the  oload.  Rockies,  and  at  length  crowding  so  close  to- 
irama  nnfolds  it-  gether  as  to  force  the  river  through  a  narrow 
ed  in  ice;  hnge  gorge  above  which  the  train  winds,  hng- 
the  Bow  River  ing  close  the  jagged  cliffs. 

Entering  the  Selkirks  through  the  Gate  of 
St  and  descend-  ****  leaver  River,  propelled  by  three  massive 
irpassing  loveli-  again  on  the  ascent,  now  pass- 

ey,  bounded  by  through  a  series  of  tunnels  or  snow-sheds, 
itretohes  to  the  °°  roofs  of  which  is  heaped  the  snow,  five 

upon  its  shouHer  1°  ^®P*^- 

Afternon  finds  ns  at  Glacier  House,  from 

_ which  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  of  the 

great  glacier  Sir  Donald,  a  pyramid  in  shape 
and  rising  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  railway. 
The  fir  and  cedar  trees  are  weighted  down  with 
snow,  forming  strange  and  grotesque  pictures. 

!  After  Revelstoke,  the  Oolnmbia  River  is 
crossed,  and  though  almost  surfeited  with  sight 
seeing,  it  is  only  when  the  darkness  of  evening 
.  gathers  around  us,  that  we  relax  from  the  ten- 
K  Sion  of  the  day.  E’er  the  sun  has  risen  we  are 

again  on  the  alert,  to  find  ourselves  again  im- 
prisoned  by  mighty  parapets  of  rook ;  a  clear 
and  azure  sky  above  ns,  and  beneath,  the  em- 
erald  Fraser  coursing  madly  through  her  nar- 
row  channel,  fed  by  the  countless  rivulets  that 
rush  down  the  rooks  and  leap  into  her  foam. 
Thus,  plunging,  halting,  winding,  she  presses 
ou  her  way,  to  emerge  at  length  in  a  broad 
and'fertile  valley,  her  emerald  garb  exchanged 
for  one  of  palest  blue. 

Never  can  the  traveler  forget  the  snow- 
capped  peaks,  obamelion  tinted  in  the  morning 
sun,  the  awful  chasms,  the  rivers  searching 
for  a  breathing  space  through  massive  table 
lands  of  snow  and  ice— but  from  our  mountain 
delectable  we  must  descend,  and  from  the  whirl- 
pool  of  oonfiicting  emotions  which  still  cloud 
the  brain  return  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Mission  Junction  is  reached  at  11  A.  M.  and 
from  there  a  branch  line  connects  with  Seattle, 
Tacoma  and  Portland.  Leaving  Mt.  Baker 
s  up  in  the  South,  on  the  East,  rolling  terraces  snrmonted  y 
and  as  we  enter  the  lower  Kicking  Horse  cedar,  pine  and  balsam,  supporting  on  their 
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Oanon,  a  vista  sublime  and  almost  terribl  moss-twined  limbs  ferns  f  finest  texture,  are 
presents  itself.  among  the  novel  features  of  this  part  of  our 

Hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  a  nearly  verti-  journey.  Tet  another  scene  of  entrancing 
cal  wall  of  solid  rook,  the  river  madly  plunges  beauty  holds  us  spell-bound— a  lake  of  crystal 
from  side  to  side  of  the  railroad.  Beyond  is  clearness,  beyond  which  Mt.  Ranier,  a  pyramid 
the  Oolnmbia  River,  and  here  are  the  beautiful  of  alabaster,  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  By  th 
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A  WINTER  VACATION 

Mary  C.  Powell 


The  first  faint  gleam  of  down  feveal  shad-  f al  Selkirk  Monntains,  mnning  parallel  with  the 
wy  peaks,  their  summits  baried  in  the  olond.  Bookies,  and  at  length  crowding  so  close  to- 


Mary  c.  Powell  peaks,  their  summits  buried  in  the  olond.  Bookies,  and  at  length  crowding  so  close  to- 

A  happy  trio  is  bound  for  the  sunny  landof  enchanting  panorama  unfolds  it-  gether  as  to  force  the  river  through  a  narrow 

California  in  February,  1901.  Away  from  the  self  of  lofty  monntains  swathed  in  ice;  huge  gorge  above  which  the  train  winds,  hug- 
rigors  of  a  Northern  winter  in  upper  Michigan,  castles  of  impenetrable  rook,  the  Bow  Biver  ing  close  the  jagged  cliffs. 

for  a  ffiw  wMks*  nntinir  in  thn  narnat.nal  anm.  spMkling  at  our  feet.  Entering  the  Selkirks  through  the  Gate  of 


for  a  few  weeks’  outing  in  the  perpetual  sum-  lintering  ti 

mer  of  this  flowery  kingdom.  At  Stephen  the  Divide  is  past,  and  descend-  Beaver  B 

Morning  finds  ns  nearing  the  “Twin  Cities,  ”  ing,  we  catch  glimpses  of  surpassing  loveli-  wet 

then,  for  twenty-four  hours,  our  course  isNorth-  ness.  A  broad  mountain  valley,  bounded  by  “8  a 

west,  traversing  the  prairie  country  of  Minne-  great  white  glacier  peaks,  stretches  to  the  roofs  ( 

dota  and  North  Dakota,  and  we  awake  to  find  North ;  Mt.  Stephen,  bearing  upon  its  shonlier  ^^et  jn  depth 


Entering  the  Selkirks  through  the  Gate  of 
the  Beaver  Biver,  propelled  by  three  massive 
engines,  we  are  again  on  the  ascent,  now  pass¬ 


ness.  A  broad  mountain  valley,  bounded  by  through  a  series  of  tunnels  or  snow-sheds, 
great  white  glacier  peaks,  stretches  to  the  roofs  of  which  is  heaped  the  snow,  five 


Afternon  finds  us  at  Glacier  House,  from 

_ which  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  of  the 

great  glacier  Sir  Donald,  a  pyramid  in  shape 
' V-  and  rising  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  railway. 

'  -P.  "  The  fir  and  cedar  trees  are  weighted  down  with 

snow,  forming  strange  and  grotesque  pictures. 

After  Bevelstoke,  the  Columbia  Biver  is 
crossed,  and  though  almost  surfeited  with  sight 
seeing,  it  is  only  when  the  darkness  of  evening 
gathers  around  ns,  that  we  relax  from  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  day.  E’er  the  sun  has  risen  we  are 
again  on  the  alert,  to  find  ourselves  again  im¬ 
prisoned  by  mighty  parapets  of  rook;  a  clear' 
and  azure  sky  above  ns,  and  beneath,  the  em¬ 
erald  Fraser  coursing  madly  through  her  nar¬ 
row  channel,  fed  by  the  countless  rivulets  that 
rush  down  the  rooks  and  leap  into  her  foam. 
Thus,  plunging,  halting,  winding,  she  presses 
ou  her  way,  to  emerge  at  length  in  a  broad 
and^fertile  valley,  her  emerald  garb  exchanged 
for  one  of  palest  blue. 

Never  can  the  traveler  forget  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks,  ohamelion  tinted  in  the  morning 
sun,  the  awful  chasms,  the  rivers  searching 
for  a  breathing  space  through  massive  table 
lands  of  snow  and  ice— -but  from  onr  mountain 
delectable  we  must  descend,  and  from  the  whirl¬ 
pool  of  conflicting  emotions  which  still  olond 
the  brain  return  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Mission  Junction  is  reached  at  11  A.M.  and 
from  there  a  branch  line  connects  with  Seattle, 
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Tacoma  and  Portland.  Leaving  Mt.  Baker 

ourselves  upon  the  threshold  of  an  unknown  •  shining  green  glacier,  looms  up  in  the  South,  on  the  East,  rolling  terraces  snrmonted  y 
realm,  and  beneath  a  foreign  flag  hasten  on  as  we  enter  the  lower  Kicking  Horse  cedar,  pine  and  balsam,  supporting  on  their 
onr  voyage  of  discovery. 

None  the  poorer  are  the  passengers  for  the  - 

inspection  of  satchels  during  the  night,  and 
right  here  let  me  say  that  I  never  felt  a  greater 
ense  of  safety  than  in  traveling  through  the 
Queen’s,  or  rather  King’s  Dominion.  Mounted 
police  stationed  all  along  the  route  preserve 
peace  and  order,  and  should  anyone  be  inclined 
to  engage  in  petty  theft  or  possible  crime,  so 
strictly  is  the  law  enforced  that  he  would  find 
it  difficult,  nay,  impossible  to  escape,  and  so 
well  is  this  understood  that  a  hold-np  is  said 
to  be  a  thing  unheard  of. 

As  far  as  eye  can  reach,  lies  one  almost  nn 
broken  stretch  of  rolling  prairie.  On  the 
snow-clad  earth,  mottled  here  and  there  with 
streaks  of  sable- brown  where  heaven  has  been 
too  prudent  of  her  feathery  store  or  battled 
with  terrestrial  elements,  is  reflected  the  trans¬ 
parent,  delicate  pink  flush  of  a  Northern  sky. 

Gradually  the  plain  becomes  more  rolling, 
and  still  above,  below,  all  is  draped  in  white : 
the  earth  and  sky  commingle  save  where  a 
slender  thread  of  bluish  grey  divides  the  upper 
from  the  nether  sea. 

Now  and  then  a  coyote  threads  her  lonely  way 
across  the  plain ;  the  prairie-dog  halts  for  an 
instant  and  disappears  within  his  hole ;  the 
sheep,  which  might  lend  pictnresqneness  to 
the  summer  scene,  are  now  safely  sheltered 
from  the  wintry  winds.  The  cattle  hover  close, 

or  are  silhonetted  against  the  lowering  sky.  ^ 

Darkness  settles  down  e’er  we  cross  the  Saskat-  cariboo  bridge,  near  spcezem,  b.  c. 

chewan  Biver  at  Medicine  Hat. 

Often  have  I  watched  a  horse  too  heavily  Oanon,  a  vista  sublime  and  almost  terribl  moss-twined  limbs  ferns  f  finest  texture,  are 
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uiten  nave  i  watcnea  a  norse  too  neaviiy  Oanon,  a  vista  sublime  and  almost  terribl  moss-twined  limbs  ferns  f  finest  texture,  are 
laden,  straining  every  muscle  to  do  the  bid-  presents  itself.  among  the  novel  features  of  this  part  of  our 

ding  of  his  insatiable  master,  at  length  sink  Hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  a  nearly  verti-  journey.  Yet  another  scene  of  entrancing 
back  exhausted.  Thus  is  my  tongue  palsied  of  solid  rook,  the  river  madly  plunges  beauty  holds  ns  spell-bound— a  lake  of  crystal 

as  I  attempt  to  describe  the  scenery  of  the  next  from  side  to  side  of  the  railroad.  Beyond  is  clearness,  beyond  which  Mt.  Banier,  a  pyramid 
two  days.  Columbia  Biver,  and  here  are  the  beautiful  of  alabaster,  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  By  th 


two  days. 
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aide  of  this  lake  skirta  the  railroad;  Seattle 
looma  np  in  the  diatanoe;  the  watera  of  Paget 
Soaad  aparkle  at  oar  right,  and  the  train  palls 
in  at  the  station. 

It  is  said  that  first  impressions  are  lasting- 
Sorry  indeed  should  I  be  if  the  beauty  of  the 
city  of  Seattle  were  estimated  by  the  depot  in 
which  the  tonrist  first  finds  himself  ensconced. 


oloads,  refiected  in  the  shining  mirror  of  the 
river,  were  dispelled  by  the  rising  san  lighting 
np  the  waters  with  tongnes  of  fiame. 

Bat  we  are  nearing  Portland,  and  before  en¬ 
tering  the  station  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Mts. 
St.  Helen,  Adams  and  Hood.  An  hoar  in  the 
large  and  cleanly  station  and  we  are  speeding 
away,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  route,  to  San 


This  delay  of  nearly  twenty -foar  hoar 
brings  the  belated  passengers  into  Oakland  on 
Monday  afternoon.  A  trip  across  the  invigor¬ 
ating  bay  to  San  Francisco,  retnrning  to  Oak¬ 
land  Pier  in  time  to  take  the  evening  train  for 
Los  Angeles.  A  night’s  ride  on  the  “Owl,” 
fitted  up  with  all  modern  improvements  and 
the  best  of  dining  oar  service,  and  we  find  oar- 
selves  in  the  beantifnl  “Oity  of  the  Angela.” 


A  GREAT  METHODIST  GATHERING 


Jesse  Bownum  Tonac  D.D. 

Wesley’s  Ohapel  in  Oity  Road,  London,  has 
been  for  a  fortnight  the  scene  of  a  notable 
gathering  of  delegates  representing  twenty- 
fonr  *  Methodist  denominations.  These  dele¬ 
gates,  six  hundred  in  nnmber,  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  inclnding  the  far  away  Fiji 
Islands,  to  share  in  the  fellowship  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  hoar.  No  other  place  in  the  world 
conld  be  foand  in  which  each  a  body  wonld 
find  itself  so  fitly  snrronnded  and  olronm- 
stanced.  In  the  rear  of  the  ohapel  is  John 
Wesley’s  grave,  and  in  front  stands  a  recent 
bronze  statue,  smd  close  by  is  Wesley’s  house, 
filled  with  memorials  of  his  itinerant  activity. 
The  chapel  was  designed  and  bailt  by  him  in 
1788,  and  has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since, 
with  occasional  enlargements  and  renovations. 

The  opening  day  was  in  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Davison,  the  President  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  Ohurch,  a  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  a  noble  type  of  the'  sort  of  manhood 
which  that  body  is  putting  into  posts  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  England.  Bishop  O.  B.  Galloway,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch,  South, 
preached  the  opening  sermon,  fitly  choosing  as 
his  theme  the  Verifying  and  Witnessing  Func¬ 
tions  of  Religions  Experience.  As  Methodism 
has  from  its  earliest  days  put  emphasis^  upon 
this  element  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  tte 
sermon  sounded  a  stirring  keynote  for  the  Con¬ 
ference.  He  urged  with  virile  force  the  fact 
that  no  great  distinguishing  quality  of  the 
apostolic  ministry,  ages  ago,  was  the  personal 
testimony  borne  by  the  men  who  knew  Jesus 
Ohrist  and  bis  power  to  save  from  sin.  This 
citation  from  his  discourse  may  suggest  some¬ 
thing  concerning  its  style: 

Another  fact  should  not  be  overlooked— while 
the  attitude  of  regenerated  souls  is  essentially 
the  same  toward  God  smd  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  “every  experience  is  colored  by 
the  snbject  of  the  experience.  ’  ’  Inherited  ten¬ 
dencies,  degrees  of  intelliKence,  pecnliarities 
of  temperament,  indeed,  everything  that  differ¬ 
entiates  human  beings,  affect  and  determine 
the  expression  of  this  new  life.  Mental  and 
temperamental  characteristics  are  nntonched  in 
regeneration.  Indiyiduality  is  perfectly  pre¬ 
served.  So  in  Christian  experience  *  ‘  every  bird 
sings  according  to  its  beak.  ”  But  there  are 
certain  great  radical  results  wrought  in  everyone 
who  accepts,  and  with  the  heart  believes,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Christ.  These  are  facts  of 
conscionsness  to  which  he  clearly  and  joyfully 
testifies. 

The  soul  demands  absolute  certainty  in  re¬ 
ligion.  It  cannot  rest  on  a  mere  inference,  oj 
be  content  with  a  probability,  or  find  comfort 
in  a  rational  oonclnsion.  The  mighty  issues  of 
eternity  cannot  be  snsppended  on  less  than  “in¬ 
fallible  proofs.  ”  We  mast  have  sure  knowl¬ 
edge.  And  the  demands  of  the  soal  are  not 
met  with  the  proof  of  Christianity  as  a  system 
of  doctrine.  What  man  must  know  is  that  it 
is  the  present,  all-sufficient,  exhaustless  power 
of  G^,  by  which  he  is  redeeming  a  world  of 
sin. 

Addresses  of  welcome  by  the  chairman  and 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Jenkins,  and  responses  by 
Bishop  Harst  of  Washington,  and  others  filled 
the  afternoon  of  the  opening'  day  to  advantage. 


Being  holy  and  telling  abont  it  are  incom¬ 
patible.  One  if  attained  wonld  be  milk  white, 
bat  the  other  trait  in  the  same  person  wonld 
immediately  discolor  it  and  it  wonld  no  longer 
be  classed  as  pare. 


CANADIAN  PACiriO  RAILROAD  BOTKL,  BANrF 


It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  costly  and  attractive 
homes  bnilt  npon  the  heights  with  the  filthy 
and  unkempt  condition  of  this  part  of  the  oity. 
We  have  five  hoars  in  which  to  climb  some  of 
the  steep  ascents,  take  sapper,  and  again  board 
the  train  at  10  in  the  evening. 

Not  for  much  wonld  I  have  missed  the  scene 


Francisco. 

No  detention  as  yet,  the  monntainoas  part 
of  onr  jonrney  is  almost  past,  it  is  6  in  the 
afternoon  and  soon— bat  stop,  there  is  no  town 
here— what  wait  we  for?— “a  land-slide’”  is 
the  word  re  echoed  from  oar  to  oar,  and  sare 
enough,  bat  a  few  miles  ahead  the  track  is 


HOPE  PEAKS,  BRIT|8H  COLUMBIA 


which  the  early  morning  hoars  afforded.  Poised 
upon  the  summit  of  the  mountains  to  onr  left 
gleamed  the  morning  star,  its  radiant  beams 
transmitted  to  the  bosom  of  the  Columbia 
River,  which  was  as  span  glass  for  clearness. 
As  day  advanced,  a  gclden  halo  crowned  the 
moantain  tops,  and  the  pink  and  heliotrope 


covered,  and  we  must  content  oarselves  to  abide 
where  we  are  nntil  morning. 

Sunday  morning  I  no  church  bells  ringing ; 
no  spires  looming  np  in  the  distance  I  but  rather 
the  transferring  of  baggage  and  passengers  to 
the  North  bound  train,  booked  to  return  to  San 
Francisco. 
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THE  UNDER  WORLD* 

This  book  has  •  melancholy  illnstration  ae 
we  read  it  with  the  echoes  of  the  tragedy  at 
Buffalo  dying  away  in  oar  ears.  It  is  the  lest 
of  the  three  coants  in  the  indictment  Mr. 
Flynt  has  been  slowly  bat  surely  preparing. 
One  by  one,  he  has  made  his  points,  beginning 
with  Tramps  and  The  Powers  that  Prey,  until 
now  in  The  World  of  Graft,  he  drives  home  in 
a  sure  place,  the  last  nail  which  clinches  the 
argument,  holds  it  all  together,  shows  what 
every  point  in  it  means  and  carries  it  on  to 
its  conclusion  with  irresistible  force. 

Some  of  ns  may  have  been  reading  these 
three  books  as  academic  studies  of  an  enter¬ 
prising  sociological  explorer  and  seeing  in  them 
no  deeper  significance  than  that  of  new  light 
an  the  way  the  under  half  of  mankind  are  liv¬ 
ing.  The  World  of  Graft  changes  all  this.  It 
sweeps  away  the  air  of  indifference  and  secur¬ 
ity  with  which  we  have  baen  reading  and  in 
the  lurid  light  of  this  deed  at  Buffalo  raises  a 
most  disturbing  uncertainty  whether  all  this 
confidence  we  have  been  trained  to,  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  power  of  free  government,  is  not  an 
illusion. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  forty  years 
since  Theodore  Parker  raised  a  note  of  alarm 
and  warning  that  there  were  developing  in 
this  country  what  he  called  “dangerous 
classes.”  He  was  too  strong  a  man  and  com¬ 
manded  too  wide  an  audience  to  speak  unheard. 
What  he  said  then  has  had  a  wide  and  potent 
influence  ever  since  on  the  reformatory  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  the  country.  But  neither  this  nor  any¬ 
thing  else  has  stemmed  the  expansion  of  these 
dangerous  classes  at  a  rate  and  to  proportions 
which  even  the  far-seeing  mind  of  Theodore 
Parker  never  dreamed  of.  How  we  are  to-day 
with  every  great  metropolis  in  the  country, 
and  nearly  every  great  town,  crying  out  that 
it  has  a  problem  on  its  hands  which  the  com¬ 
bined  wisdom  of  the  citizens  does  not  know 
how  to  deal  with. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Flynt's  book  is  that  he 
has  studied  the  problem  in  its  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  He  did  not  take  it  up  at  a  time  when 
the  pnblio  were  aroused  by  some  alarming  rev¬ 
elation  of  police  corruption,  inefficiency  of  the 
municipal  government,  or  when  suspicion  of 
some  unnatural  or  artificial  influence  at  work 
corrupted  the  evidence.  He  came  quietly  into 
the  case,  when  the  waters  were  undisturbed 
and  things  going  on  in  the  natural  way,  and  re¬ 
veals— not  an  alarming  case,  nor  a  great  many 
such  cases,  and  not  even  an  exceptionally  bad 
example  of  municipal  depravity  discovered  in 
New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  What  he 
reveals  is  an  established  situation,  a  chronic 
eondition,  the  normal  state  of  affairs  as  to 
crime— not  a  case  at  all,  but  a  condition. 

In  this  way,  the  book  goes  deeper  down  than 
any  citizen’s  committee  will  reach  with  its 
plummet.  Mr.  Flynt’s  lead  goes  down  to  tb 
bottom,  and  all  the  way  down,  lies  in  water 
undisturbed.  He  tells  the  whole  story  in  all 
its  relations,  from  every  point  of  view,  and  as 
it  appea  s  to  all  sorts  of  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  system  as  it  stands. 

One  of  his  best  services  is  the  revelation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  system  and  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  simplicity  with  which  it  operates  itself, 
settles  accounts  all  around,  gives  every  fellow 
his  share,  corrupts  men  who  start  honest,  and 
in  one  way  or  another  gets  the  whole  body  of 
municipal  functionaries  and  workers  under  its 
influence 

The  cost  or  grand  total  of  all  this  “grafting” 

•  The  World  of  Oraft.  By  Josiab  Flynt.  author  of 
Tramping  with  Tramps  and  The  Powers  that  Prey. 
McClure,  Phillips  Co.  $1  TO. 


is,  of  course,  more  or  less  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Flynt  admits  that  the  winnings  of 
a  professional  thief  for  a  life  time  are  hard  to 
determine,  but  he  believes  that  the  first  class 
man  will  get  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years 
anywhere  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Austin  Bidwell 
confessed  that  during  his  short  career  the 
crowd  he  was  with  stole  over  a  million  dollars. 

Langdon  Moore  put  his  limit  at  1250,000. 
All  in  all,  the  first  class  “gun”  may  be  set 
down  for  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  This  is 
not  gains  and  makes  no  account  of  the  thief’s 
expense  account  in  landing  bis  share.  The 
business,  as  they  call  it,  is  tremendnoosly  ex¬ 
pensive  and  involves  fiightfnl  percentages  of 
cost  which  go  to  the  “grafters”  or  officials 
under  whose  tolerance  the  business  goes  on. 
Mr.  Flynt  quotes  a  New  York  thief  for  the 
opinion  that  the  gross  sum  which  his  class 
pays  in  a  year  to  the  Powers  that  Rule  would 
pay  for  the  policing  of  five  of  our  largest 
cities.  It  is  an  enormous  corruption  fund, 
which  may  amount  to  $16,000,000  per  annum, 
or  to  $35,000,000,  or  rise  as  some  computations 
make  it  to  the  imperial  sum  of  $155,000,000, 
but  in  any  case,  it  is  enough  to  throw  light 
into  all  the  dark  places  and  perplexing  mys¬ 
teries  of  municipal  politics  and  leave  only  one 
mystery  in  the  whole  of  it,  how  a  single  hon¬ 
est  man  can  survive  in  the  force. 

The  illustrations  given  of  the  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal  extent  of  these  influences  is  appalling. 
The  penal  system  is  as  inefficient  as  the  offi¬ 
cers.  Between  the  law’s  delays  and  nncertain- 
ties,  the  chances  of  pardon  and  the  comfort  of 
American  prison  life,  imprisonment  has  lost  its 
terrors  for  them.  Those  of  them  who  have 
tried  the  stern  simplicity  of  the  English  prisons 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Americans  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  their  prisoners.  What 
draws  them  to  this  country, is  their  belief  that: 
“They  play  with  crime  in  the  United  States,” 
and  the  “gnn”  knows  it. 

Mr.  Flynt  asserts  again  and  again  that  a  de¬ 
termined  pnblic  need  have  no  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  life  and  property  reasonably  safe  and  keep¬ 
ing  vice  within  limits.  The  trouble  is  that 
“somehow  or  other  grafting  is' in  the  air  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  yon  find  it  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  politics.  ”  The  essential  diffi¬ 
culty  in  closing  the  cities  to  vice  is  that  neither 
the  police  nor  the  crim'uals  believe  that  the 
pnblio  really  want  the  n  closed.  There  are 
too  many  people  in  the  majority  who  have  in¬ 
terests  of  one  kind  or  aiiuther  in  keeping  the 
city  open.  Mr.  Flynt’s  book  makes  this  all 
plain.  Tammany  is  not  the  first  choice  of  a 
majority  in  New  York.  Neither  is  clean  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  city  shut  to  vice  the  choice  of  a 
majority.  The  majority  get  what  they  want 
and  the  reason  why  the  city  is  open  to  vice  is 
that  the  majority  want  things  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Flynt’s  book  puts  an  end  to  doubt  on 
these  points.  The  testimony  he  gives  from  the 
under  world  itself  is  rich.  Nothing  could  be 
more  enlightening  than  the  “guns’  ”  and  gam¬ 
blers’  theory  of  their  occupation  as  one  of  the 
honest  professions. 

Mission  Problems  and  Mission  Methods  in 
South  China:  Lectures  on  Evangelistic 
Theology.  By  J.  Campbell  Gibson  D.  D., 
Glasgow.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1  50 

These  Lectures  were  delivered  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  their  Colleges  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  in  London  and 
in  Manitoba  College,  Canada  They  come  from 
an  experienced  worker  in  South  China  and  give 
the  whole  subject  a  most  thorough  and  practi¬ 
cal  treatment,  wLich  covers  the  entire  Chinese 
field.  He  takes  up  his  work  with  a  blunt 
Scotch  honesty  which  wins  confidence,  saying 
among  other  things:  “I  am  not  satisfied  with 


the  scale  on  which  mission  work  is  done.  I  am 
not  certain  that  our  methods  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  best  possible.  I  am  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  results  yet  attained.  ”  He 
strikes  out  at  once  into  a  sketch  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  political,  social  and  moral,  the  weakness 
of  China,  its  corrupt  officialism,  the  alienation 
of  the  people  and  want  of  vital  interest  in 
their  own  government,  the  literature  and  phil¬ 
osophy  and  three  religions  of  the  country. 
This  done,  and  done  well,  the  book  settles 
down  to  a  thoroughly  -  admirable  and  syste¬ 
matic  development  of  the  mission  work  as  it 
is  carried  on  in  China.  He  begins  with  the 
concrete  example  of  a  mission  beginning  in  the 
first  stage  of  experimental  evangelistic  preach¬ 
ing,  passing  on  to  the  second  stage  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  elements  together  and  planting  the 
church  and  to  the  third  of  organized  mission 
work  and  Christian  training.  He  then  takes  up 
the  gratifying  task  of  showing  bow  this  work 
spreads  and  grows  numericaliy  by  physical  ex¬ 
pansion,  by  the  spiritual  progress  of  converts, 
by  e  tension  into  the  heathen  background  and 
aggressive  infinence  and  moral  inroads  on  the 
heathen  realm.  The  subject  is  supported  by  a 
wealth  of  illustration  and  concrete  example 
which  is  very  effective  and  by  a  comparative 
diagram  of  the  growth  of  the  native  church, 
which  presents  the  history  in  a  nutshell.  The 
book  is  written  with  large  human  sympathy, 
with  plenty  of  puns  and  in  a  vivid,  attractive, 
juicy  style,  which  we  should  describe  as  very 
good  reading  indeed.  It  throws  new  light  on 
mission  problems  and  methods  in  China  at  a 
time  when  the  relations  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  possible  future  of  China  have  an 
importance  and  an  interest  they  never  had  be¬ 
fore. 

Truth  and  Reality:  With  Special  Reference 
to  Religion ;  or,  A  Plea  for  the  Unity  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  Unity  of  Life  in  ail  its 
Manifestations.  By  ,Tohn  Smyth  M.  A. 
(New  Zealand),  D.  Phil.  (Edinburgh). 
With  Introductory  Notes  by  Prof.  Robert 
Flint  D.  D.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.60 

This  is  a  book  to  reward  not  only  philosoph¬ 
ical  readers,  but  all  men  of  thought  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  author  is  a  Professor  at  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand.  This  book  was  in  its  origin  his 
thesis  for  the  Doctor’s  degree  at  Edinburgh 
and  has  occasional  traces  of  speculative  refine¬ 
ments  which  are  due  to  its  academic  origin. 

The  central  thought  of  his  book,  the  unity 
of  the  mind  in  all  its  actions,  though  it  has 
been  discarded  in  more  than  one  modern  work 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  contribution  to  phil¬ 
osophy,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Plato  and  as  young 
as  Kant,  while  the  splendid  discussion  of  what 
be  describes  as  “the  existence  of  the  Giver,” 
is  simply  another  form  of  Lotze’s  doctrine  of 
the  necessary  oo-ordinate  existence  of  material 
things  with  spiritual  for  their  developmen 
an  4  expression.  The  terms  of  the  problem  are 
stated  differently  from  the  old  schools  of  real¬ 
ism  and  idealism,  but  after  all  we  meet  the  old 
thought  in  a  new  form  in  Dr.  Smyth’s  asser¬ 
tion:  “There  must  be  a  Given  other  than  the 
Spirit,  if  Life  is  to  be  possible.  Life  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  three  things :  a  Spirit 
called  on  to  develop  itself  through  work ;  an 
absolute  Spirit,  revealing  himself  through  ab¬ 
solute  Ideals,  to  guide  man  in  his  progress; 
and  a  Given  (Lotze’s  material  environment) 
through  the  conquest  of  which  man’s  Spirit 
develops  itself,  learns  to  know  itself  and  the 
ultimate  Reality  ou  which  it  depends  ”  This 
is  a  superb  statement  of  the  great  problem .  of 
philosophy  in  its  ultimate  terms.  If  Progress 
is  only  possible  for  ns, as  our  author  shows. “by 
the  transformation  of  an  Is  into  a  reflection 
of  an  Ought,  manifestly  there  must  be  both  an 
Is  and  an  Ought.”  Reality  is  established  for 
life  both  in  its  material  and  spiritual  condi¬ 
tions.  Most  fruitful,  too,  is  the  author’s 
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THE  UNDER  WORLD* 

This  book  has  •  melancholy  illnstration  as 
we  read  it  with  the  echoes  of  the  tragedy  at 
Buffalo  dying  away  in  our  ears.  It  is  the  lest 
of  the  three  counts  in  the  indictment  Mr. 
Flynt  has  been  slowly  bnt  surely  preparing. 
One  by  one,  he  has  made  his  points,  beginning 
with  Tramps  and  The  Powers  that  Prey,  nntil 
now  in  The  World  of  Graft,  he  drives  home  in 
a  sore  place,  the  last  nail  which  clinches  the 
argument,  bolds  it  all  together,  shows  what 
every  point  in  it  means  and  carries  it  on  to 
its  conclusion  with  irresistible  force. 

Some  of  us  may  have  been  reading  these 
three  books  as  academio  studies  of  an  enter¬ 
prising  sociolegioal  explorer  and  seeing  in  them 
no  deeper  significance  than  that  of  new  light 
•n  the  way  the  under  half  of  mankind  are  liv¬ 
ing.  The  World  of  Graft  changes  all  this.  It 
sweeps  away  the  air  of  indifference  and  secur¬ 
ity  with  which  we  have  boen  reading  and  in 
the  lurid  light  of  this  deed  at  Buffalo  raises  a 
most  disturbing  uncertainty  whether  all  this 
confidence  we  have  been  trained  to,  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  power  of  free  government,  is  not  an 
illusion. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  forty  years 
since  Theodore  Parker  raised  a  note  of  alarm 
and  warning  that  there  were  developing  in 
this  country  what  he  called  "dangerous 
classes."  He  was  too  strong  a  man  and  com¬ 
manded  too  wide  an  audience  to  speak  unheard. 
What  he  said  then  has  bad  a  wide  and  potent 
influence  ever  since  on  the  reformatory  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  the  country.  Bnt  neither  this  nor  any¬ 
thing  else  has  stemmed  the  expansion  of  these 
dangerous  classes  at  a  rate  and  to  proportions 
which  even  the  far-seeing  mind  of  Theodore 
Parker  never  dreamed  of.  How  we  are  to-day 
with  every  great  metropolis  in  the  country, 
and  nearly  every  great  town,  crying  out  that 
it  has  a  problem  on  its  bands  which  the  com¬ 
bined  wisdom  of  the  citizens  does  not  know 
how  to  deal  with. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Flynt’s  book  is  that  he 
has  stndied  the  problem  in  its  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  He  did  not  take  it  np  at  a  time  when 
the  public  were  aroused  by  some  alarming  rev¬ 
elation  of  police  corruption,  inefficiency  of  the 
municipal  government,  or  when  suspicion  of 
some  unnatural  or  artificial  iufluence  at  work 
oorrupted  the  evidence.  He  came  quietly  into 
the  case,  when  the  waters  were  undisturbed 
and  things  going  on  in  the  natural  way,  and  re¬ 
veals— not  an  alarming  case,  nor  a  great  many 
such  cases,  and  not  even  an  exceptionally  bad 
example  of  municipal  depravity  discovered  in 
New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  What  be 
reveals  is  an  established  situation,  a  chronic 
eondition,  the  normal  state  of  affairs  as  to 
crime— not  a  case  at  all,  bnt  a  condition. 

In  this  way,  the  book  goes  deeper  down  than 
any  citizen’s  committee  will  reach  with  its 
plummet.  Mr.  Flynt’s  lead  goes  down  to  th 
bottom,  and  all  the  way  down,  lies  in  water 
undisturbed.  He  tells  the  whole  story  in  all 
its  relations,  from  every  point  of  view,  and  as 
it  appea  s  to  all  sorts  of  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  system  as  it  stands. 

One  of  his  best  services  is  the  revelation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  system  and  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  simplicity  with  which  it  operates  itcelf, 
settles  accounts  all  around,  gives  every  fellow 
his  share,  corrupts  men  who  start  honest,  and 
in  one  way  or  another  gets  the  whole  body  of 
municipal  functionaries  and  workers  under  its 
influence 

The  cost  or  grand  total  of  all  this  "grafting" 

*Thp  World  of  Graft.  By  Josiah  Flynt.  author  of 
Tramplnir  with  Tramps  and  The  Powers  that  Prey. 
McClure,  Phillips  Co.  00. 


is,  of  course,  more  or  lees  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Flynt  admits  that  the  winnings  of 
a  professional  thief  for  a  life  time  are  hard  to 
determine,  but  he  believes  that  the  first  class 
man  will  get  in  the  coarse  of  twenty-five  years 
anywhere  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Austin  Bidwell 
confessed  that  during  his  short  career  the 
crowd  he  was  with  stole  over  a  million  dollars. 

Langdon  Moore  put  bis  limit  at  $260,000. 
All  in  all,  the  first  class  "gun”  may  be  set 
down  for  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  This  is 
not  gains  and  makes  no  account  of  the  thief’s 
expense  account  in  landing  his  share.  The 
business,  as  they  call  it,  is  tremenduoosly  ex¬ 
pensive  and  involves  fiightful  percentages  of 
cost  which  go  to  the  "grafters"  or  officials 
under  whose  tolerance  the  business  goes  on. 
Mr.  Flynt  quotes  a  New  York  thief  for  the 
opinion  that  the  gross  sum  which  his  class 
pars  in  a  year  to  the  Powers  that  Rule  would 
pay  for  the  policing  of  five  of  our  largest 
cities.  It  is  an  enormous  corruption  fund, 
which  may  amount  to  $15,000,000  per  annum, 
or  to  $35,000,000,  or  rise  as  some  computations 
make  it  to  the  imperial  sum  of  $165,000,000, 
bnt  in  any  case,  it  is  enough  to  throw  light 
into  all  the  dark  places  and  perplexing  mys¬ 
teries  of  municipal  politics  and  leave  only  one 
mystery  in  the  whole  of  it,  bow  a  single  hon¬ 
est  man  can  survive  in  the  force. 

The  illustrations  given  of  the  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal  extent  of  these  influences  is  appalling. 
The  penal  system  is  as  inefficient  as  the  offi¬ 
cers.  Between  the  law’s  delays  and  uncertain¬ 
ties,  the  chances  of  pardon  and  the  comfort  of 
American  prison  life,  imprisonment  has  lost  its 
terrors  for  them.  Those  of  them  who  have 
tried  the  stern  simplicity  of  the  English  prisons 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Americans  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  their  prisoners.  What 
draws  them  to  this  country, is  their  belief  that: 
"They  play  with  crime  in  the  United  States," 
and  the  "gun"  knows  it. 

Mr.  Flynt  asserts  again  and  again  that  a  de¬ 
termined  public  need  have  nc  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  life  and  property  reasonably  safe  and  keep¬ 
ing  vice  within  limits.  The  trouble  is  that 
"somehow  or  other  grafting  is' in  the  air  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  yon  find  it  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  politics. ’’  The  essential  diffi¬ 
culty  in  closing  the  cities  to  vice  is  that  neither 
the  police  nor  tne  crim'uais  believe  that  the 
public  really  want  thfu  closed.  There  are 
too  many  people  in  the  majority  who  have  in¬ 
terests  of  one  kind  or  an  ether  in  keeping  the 
city  open.  Mr.  Flynt’s  book  makes  this  all 
plain.  Tammany  is  not  the  first  choice  of  a 
majority  in  New  York.  Neither  is  clean  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  city  shot  to  vice  the  choice  of  a 
majority.  The  majority  get  what  they  want 
and  the  reason  why  the  city  is  open  to  vice  is 
that  the  majority  want  things  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Flynt’s  book  puts  an  end  to  doubt  on 
these  points.  The  testimony  he  gives  from  the 
under  world  itself  is  rich.  Nothing  could  be 
more  enlightening  than  the  "guns’  ’’  and  gam¬ 
blers’  theory  of  their  occupation  as  one  of  the 
honest  professions. 

Mission  Problems  and  Mission  Methods  in 
South  China:  Lectures  on  Evangelistic 
Theology.  By  J.  Campbell  Gibson  D.  D. , 
Glasgow.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1  60 

These  Lectures  were  delivered  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  their  Colleges  in  Edin- 
buVgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  in  London  and 
in  Manitoba  College,  Canada  They  come  from 
an  experienced  worker  in  South  China  and  give 
the  whole  subject  a  most  thorough  and  practi¬ 
cal  treatment,  wLich  covers  the  entire  Chinese 
field.  He  takes  up  his  work  with  a  blunt 
Scotch  honesty  which  wins  confidence,  saying 
among  other  things:  "I  am  not  satisfied  with 


the  scale  on  which  mission  work  is  done.  I  am 
not  certain  that  our  methods  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  best  possible.  I  am  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  results  yet  attained. ’’  He 
strikes  out  at  once  into  a  sketch  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  political,  social  and  moral,  the  weakness 
of  China,  its  corrupt  officialism,  the  alienation 
of  the  people  and  want  of  vital  interest  in 
their  own  government,  the  literature  and  phil¬ 
osophy  and  three  religions  of  the  country. 
This  done,  and  done  well,  the  book  settles 
down  to  a  thoroughly  >  admirable  and  syste¬ 
matic  development  of  the  mission  work  as  it 
is  carried  on  in  China.  He  begins  with  the 
concrete  example  of  a  mission  beginning  in  the 
first  stage  of  experimental  evangelistic  preach¬ 
ing,  passing  on  to  the  second  stage  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  elements  together  and  planting  the 
church  and  to  the  third  of  organized  mission 
work  and  Christian  training.  He  then  takes  up 
the  gratifying  task  of  showing  how  this  work 
spreads  and  grows  numerically  by  physical  ex¬ 
pansion,  by  the  spiritual  progress  of  converts, 
by  e  tension  into  the  heathen  background  and 
aggressive  influence  and  moral  inroads  on  the 
heathen  realm.  The  subject  is  supported  by  a 
wealth  of  illnstration  and  concrete  example 
which  is  very  effective  and  by  a  comparative 
diagram  of  the  growth  of  the  native  church, 
which  presents  the  history  in  a  nutshell.  The 
book  is  written  with  large  human  sympathy, 
with  plenty  of  puns  and  in  a  vivid,  attractive, 
juicy  style,  which  we  should  describe  as  very 
good  reading  indeed.  It  throws  new  light  on 
mission  problems  and  methods  in  China  at  a 
time  when  the  relations  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  possible  future  of  China  have  an 
importance  and  an  interest  they  never  had  be¬ 
fore. 

Truth  and  Reality:  With  Special  Reference 
to  Religion ;  or,  A  Plea  for  the  Unity  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  Unity  of  Life  in  all  its 
Manifestations.  By  ,Tohn  Smyth  M.  A. 
(New  Zealand),  D.  Phil.  (Edinburgh). 
With  Introductory  Notes  by  Prof.  Robert 
Flint  D.  O.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.60 

This  is  a  book  to  reward  not  only  philosoph¬ 
ical  readers,  bnt  all  men  of  thought  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  author  is  a  Professor  at  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand.  This  book  was  in  its  origin  his 
thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree  at  Edinburgh 
and  has  occasional  traces  of  speculative  refine¬ 
ments  which  are  due  to  its  academio  origin. 

The  central  thought  of  his  book,  the  unity 
of  the  mind  in  all  its  actions,  though  it  has 
been  discarded  in  more  than  one  modern  work 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  contribution  to  phil¬ 
osophy,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Plato  and  as  young 
as  Kant,  while  the  splendid  disonssion  of  what 
he  describes  as  "the  existence  of  the  Giver," 
is  simply  another  form  of  Lotze’k  doctrine  of 
the  necessary  co-ordinate  existence  of  material 
things  with  spiritual  for  their  developmen 
an  >  expression.  The  terms  of  the  problem  are 
stated  differently  from  the  old  schools  of  real¬ 
ism  and  idealism,  bnt  after  all  we  meet  the  old 
thought  in  a  new  form  in  Dr.  Smyth’s  asser¬ 
tion:  "There  must  be  a  Given  other  than  the 
Spirit,  if  Life  is  to  be  possible.  Life  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  three  things :  a  Spirit 
called  on  to  develop  itself  through  work ;  an 
absolute  Spirit,  revealing  himself  through  ab¬ 
solute  Ideals,  to  guide  man  in  bis  progress ; 
and  a  Given  (Lotze’s  material  environment) 
through  the  conquest  of  which  man’s  Spirit 
develops  itself,  learns  to  know  itself  and  the 
ultimate  Reality  on  which  it  depends  "  This 
is  a  superb  statement  of  the  great  problem  of 
philosophy  in  its  ultimate  terms.  If  Progress 
is  only  possible  for  ns, as  our  author  shows. "by 
the  transformation  of  an  Is  into  a  reflection 
of  an  Ought,  manifestly  there  must  be  both  an 
Is  and  an  Ought."  Reality  is  established  for 
life  both  in  its  material  and  spiritual  condi¬ 
tions.  Most  fruitful,  too,  is  the  author’s 
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thonght  that  it  is  only  throngh  work,  progress 
experience  in  contact  with  the  "Given"  or 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  that  man  comes  to 
know  either  himself  or  ultimate  Reality.  Bat 
in  this  way  he  does  come  to  know  both.  We 
name  this  point  as  examples  of  what  the  reader 
may  find  to  reward  him  in  this  book.  Dr. 
Flint  glories  in  its  reassertion  of  the  Kantian  • 
doctrine  of  the  nnity  of  the  mind  in  all  its  acts. 
We  glory  in  its  assertion  that  man  comes  to 
know  himself  and  the  nltimaie  reality  and 
realities  with  which  he  is  snrronnded  as  a 
doer  living  oat  his  life  of  strenaoas  experience 
and  action  in  the  relations  and  in  contact  with 
the  ei^vironment  and  conditions  which  were 
given  him  for  self-development.  The  bearing 
of  this  view  on  religion  and  the  religions  life 
is  firmly  and  fally  developed. 


Twilight  and  evening  hell, 

And  after  that  the  dark. 

And  may  there  be  no  sad  farewell, 

(And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell) 
When  I  em^rk 
(When  I  at  last  emhark.  ) 

For  though  from  Time  and  Place 
(For  though  from  out  our  hourne  of  Time  and 
Place) 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot’s  face, 

(I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face) 

When  1  have  crossed  the  bar. 

The  original  is  of  coarse  irregalar.  Bat  that 
might  seem  intended  to  protect  it  against  snch 
work  as  this.  (United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor. ) 


EooK  Notes 


The  Endeavor  Hymnal:  For  Yonng  People’s 
Societies.  Sanday-schoals  and  Church  Prayer- 
meetings.  This  Hymnal  comes  to  ns  fresh 
from  the  present  and  dated  Jane  1  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  It  is  published  with  a  great  array 
of  names  in  the  co-operating  staff  of  editors 
and  so  far  as  the  matter  of  a  saccessfal  selec¬ 
tion  of  hymns  and  tunes  goes,  will  meet  the 
present  demand  and  salt  the  current  taste 
with  as  much  good  judgment  and  propriety  as 
any  collection  we  have  seen.  The  trouble  with 
the  collection  is  that  its  editors  seem  to  forget 
that  the  Church  has  a  heritage  in  its  hymns,  or 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  body  of  Chris¬ 
tian  hymns  over  fifty  years  old,  which  the 
Church  has  any  interest  in  keeping  alive  in  its 
services.  The  hymns  and  tunes  in  this  book 
are  a  revolutionary  revolt  from  the  historic 
hymnology  of  the  Church.  We  have  not 
counted  two  in  the  book  which  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  There  is  hardly 
one  choral  in  the  whole  list,  and  very  few 
hymns  of  any  kind  fifty  years  old.  The  voice 
of  the  ages  is  not  in  it.  And  yet  the  book  is 
for  young  Christians,  and  how  are  they  to  en¬ 
rich  their  lives  with  the  treasure  of  testimony, 
grace  and  Christian  experience  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Church  if  they  do  not  learn  to  love  them 
now,  when  they  are  young?  This  book  is  not 
so  great  a  sinner  in  this  respect  as  some  of 
them,  but  as  a  class  these  sentimental,  up-to- 
date  hymnals  train  the  young  Church  away 
from  the  line  of  the  historic  faith  and  worship, 
into  the  love  of  trivial  sentimentalities  and 
boisterous  demonstration  The  historic  hymns 
are  such  because  Christian  life  utters  its  voice 
in  them.  They  are  the  hymns  of  the  ages,  be¬ 
cause  the  testimony  of  the  ages  is  in  them 
The  witness  of  the  Church  is  in  them.  What 
are  those  np-to-date  editors  thinking  of  when 
they  scorn  the  inheritance  of  the  Church  in  its 
hymns  I  and  this  in  a  manual  for  the  training 
•f  young  Christians?  What  an  organ  for  prayer¬ 
meeting  nse  this  is,  in  which  most  of  the  great 
stops  of  Christian  witness,  experience  and  testi¬ 
mony  are  dumb?  The  editors  have  gone  to 
work  with  a  jovial  confidence  in  themselves, 
which  has  emboldened  them  to  trifle  with  that 
perfect  gem  of  song,  Tennyson’s  Crossing  the 
Bar.  To  accommodate  the  hymn  to  a  new 
trumpery  air,  they  have  changed  the  metre 
and  struck  out  two  feet  from  the  third  line  of 
many  stanzas,  spoiling  the  hymn,  thus:  The 
lines  in  brackets  are  Tennyson’s  original: 

Sutset  and  Evening  Star 
And  one  clear  call  for  me  I 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  bar 
(And  may  there  be  nn  moaning  of  the  bar) 

Wh  n  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  moving  tide  asleep 
(But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep) 

Too  fuli  for  sand  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  deep 
(When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless 
deep) 

Turns  to  its  earliest  home. 

(Turns again  home.) 


TKe  Religious 
Press 

_ 

The  Congregationalist  sees  in  the  death  oj 
President  McKinley  the  summons  of  every  cit¬ 
izen  to  a  sacred  duty,  that  of  loyalty  to  the 
new  President: 

The  plain  duty  to  which  every  one  is  sum¬ 
moned  in  this  hour  of  the  nation’s  trial  is  to 
maintain  in  himself  this  confidence  in  the 
Government  which  President  McKinley  has  so 
nobly  and  wisely  fostered  and  to  promote  it  in 
others.  Every  right-minded  citizen  will  give 
loyal  support  to  the  new  President.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  youngest  man  to  enter  this 
high  office  but  he  is  by  no  means  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  untested.  He  has  filled  successively 
city,  state  and  Federal  official  positions  of 
great  responsibility,  both  civil  and  military, 
and  every  one  of  them  honorably,  ably,  and 
with  unqualified  devotion  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  He  is  a  man  of  exuberant  vitality,  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental.  He  has  shown  his  bravery 
in  war,  his  wisdom  in  administering  govern¬ 
ment  in  peace,  his  sturdy  integrity  and  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  The  office  wh;ch  brings  him 
into  the  Presidential  chair  he  did  not  seek,  it 
was  thrust  on  him  against  his  will.  He  has 
shown  himself  worthy  to  follow  in'  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  footsteps.  His  first  official  utterance 
was  the  expected  one  that  he  will  endeavor  to 
continue  absolutely  unbroken  the  wise  policy 
of  his  predecessor. 

Not  for  his  soke  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation,  every  citizen  should  be  loyal  to  the 
new  President.  Let  criticism,  when  it  must 
be  made,  be  fair  and  kind,  and  let  its  form  of 
expression  honor  the  high  office  he  fills.  Let 
his  associates  have  the  credit  they  deserve  as 
men  serving  their  fellowiuen  with  the  highest 
aims.  Let  American  citizens  frown  down  dis¬ 
respect  for  the  nation's  chosen  leaders  as  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  nation  itself.  From  the  death¬ 
bed  of  a  great  lover  of  his  country,  giving  up 
his  life  for  it,  we  have  a  fresh  summons  to 
serve  it  nobly. 

Help  the  new  President. 


The  Christian  Advocate,  in  an  able  discussion 
of  the  assassination  and  death  of  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  God,  thus  sums  up: 

To  the  question.  Why  did  God  permit  this? 
we  offer  no  reply  ;  "his  judgments  are  un¬ 
searchable,  and  bis  ways  past  finding  out." 

If  God  saw  that  the  conntry  needed  a  deep¬ 
ened  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  surely 
this  has  wrought  that  deepening;  but  there  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining  that  this  had  any 
bearing  on  this  dispensation  of  Providence. 

If  God  saw  that  there  was  danger  that  science 
would  be  worshiped  instead  of  God,  surely 
collapse  and  death  following  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  as  brilliant  a  surgical  triumph  as  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  the  union  of  so  many 
medical  men  of  the  first  class  in  jubilant  pre¬ 
diction  of  recovery  sure  and  speedy,  and  days 
of  thanksgiving  already  designated,  would  di¬ 
minish  that  danger ;  but  there  are  no  means  of 
knowing  that  this  entered  into  the  divine  rea¬ 
sons  for  allowing  causes  to  work  their  natural 
results. 

If  God  saw  that  material  prosperity  and  the 
honor  that  oometh  from  man  were  diverting 
the  heart  of  the  nation  from  the  "honor  that 
cometb  from  God  only  ’’  surely,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  that  the  na¬ 
tion  itself  should  be  beheaded  and  plunged  into 
an  abyss  of  woe  and  trembling  would  seem  to 
rebuke  the  delusion  and  break  the  snare ;  but 
there  are  no  means  of  knowing  that  this  had 
any  bearing  upon  providential  nonintervention. 


This  is  known :  that  the  act  of  the  assassin 
was  a  sin  and  a  crime.  The  tin  God  only  can 
estimate  and  infallibly  punish.  "There  is  one 
Lawgiver  who  is  able  both  to  save  and  to  de¬ 
stroy. ’’  With  the  crime  it  belongs  to  man  to 
deal.  Let  the  trial  be  short,  the  execution 
prompt;  and  lest  any  worshiper  of  the  demon 
of  anarchy  should  visit  the  grave,  there  to  de¬ 
rive  inspiration  for  "bloody  deeds  and  death," 
let  the  assassin’s  body  be  burned  and  its  ashes 
thrown  into  the  sea. 


The  Independent,  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  great  calamity  which  has  overtaken 
this  nation  certain  journals  have  been  severe 
in  their  criticism  of  certain  other  jonrnals,  finds 
that  there  is  fault  in  all  our  journalism  in  that 
its  tendency  is  to  lower  the  moral  standards: 

We  have  no  wish  to  single  out  any  contem¬ 
porary  for  reproach,  to  make  ill-founded  or 
sensational  charges,  or  even  to  say  one  word 
that  contains  a  trace  of  harshness  or  of  disre¬ 
spect — but  we  speak  only  sober  truth,  as  all 
just  men  will  admit,  when  we  assert  that 
American  newspapers,  the  best  and  the  poorest 
alike,  ha>e  not  done  all  within  their  power  to 
promote  this  nobler  and  safer  development  of 
American  moral  life.  They  have  yielded  too 
often  to  the  temptation  ta  say  tilings  that  hnrt 
and  enrage,  because  so  easily  such  things  can 
be  clothed  in  the  taking  phrase  of  smart  or 
even  brilliant  writing.  They  have  yielded  too 
often  to  the  different  but  not  less  deplorable 
temptation  to  indulge  in  reckless  personal 
abuse,  to  attribute  unworthy  motives  to  men 
in  responsible  official  station,  to  jeer  and  ridi¬ 
cule  without  cause  or  excuse,  and  even  to  be¬ 
smirch  the  character  of  men  who  have  de¬ 
served  only  gratitude  from  the  nation.  And 
finally,  they  have  yielded  to  the  temptation 
which  should  appeal  only  to  the  base,  to  de¬ 
bauch  the  minds  of  the  poorer  classes  with 
vulgarity  and  uncleanness.  To  all  this  the 
American  newspaper  press,  if  it  is  not  utterly 
dishonest— and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  it  is— must  plead  guilty.  In  some  meas¬ 
ure  the  American  newspaper  is  responsible  for 
a  low  moral  tone,  a  somewhat  vulgar  view  of 
life,  a  cynical  attitude  toward  all  idealism,  a 
tendency  to  violence  and  lawlessness,  and  even 
an  increasing  criminality,  which  thoughtful 
observers  have  long  been  noting  with  sorrow 
and  with  shame,  as  they  have  watched  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  people  in  which,  we  sincerely 
believe,  are  centered  the  highest  hopes  for  the 
future  of  mankind. 


The  Observer  in  the  same  connection  defines 
the  limits  of  free  speech : 

The  truth  is  that  we  need  a  new  definition 
of  freedom  Freedom  is  not  liberty  to  do  or 
to  say  anything,  but  liberty  to  say  the  right 
thing.  Freedom  is  not  license.  All  speech 
must  be  governed  speech,  just  as  all  action 
must  be  governed  action.  The  man  who  de¬ 
nies  this  must  be  either  a  fool  or  a  knave,  or 
more  probably  both.  Human  society  is  a  part 
of  a  universe  which  is  properly  described  as  a 
cosmos,  where  law  dominates  everything,  and 
society  accordingly  must  have,  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  this  universal  order,  its  own  laws, 
since  the  notion  of  a  chaos  within  a  cosmos 
would  be  philosophically  and  practically  in¬ 
sufferable.  The  anarchist  has  no  logical  stand¬ 
ing-room  anywhere.  He  is  an  anomaly,  an  ex¬ 
crescence,  and  a  curse. 

The  only  speech  which  is  permissible,  in  ac : 
cordance  with  these  great  principles  of  law  and 
order,  is  calm,  well-considered,  reasonable 
speech.  Limitations  must  be  placed  upon 
speech.  There  is  no  "right"  of  unrestrained 
speech,  any  more  than  there  is  a  "right”  of 
unrestrained  action.  By  private  example  and 
remonstrance,  by  public  opinion,  by  govern¬ 
mental  and  lesal  procedure,  proper  restraints 
must  be  imposed  upon  all  lecturers,  orators 
and  writers.  No  man  has  any  more  right  to 
slay  another  with  his  tongue  than  he  has  with 
his  hand,  or  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
government  with  pernicious  theories  than  with 
powerful  explosives.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  it  is  murder  and  it  is  treason. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  reviewing  the  career 
of  our  martyr  President,  his  great  services  to 
the  country  and  his  sincere  Christian  charac¬ 
ter,  concludes: 

We  may  freely  acknowledge  the  great  ser¬ 
vices  which  President  McKinley  rendered  to 
the  nation,  and  to  the  world,  and  yet  trath- 
fully  say, 

‘•Nothlnfc  In  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it." 
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The  OoMPOsmoN  of  the  Narrative. 

There  are  few  children  of  average  powers  of 
observation  who  have  not  been  a  little  puzzled 
bj  the  alternating  appearance  in  this  chapter 
of  Reuben  and  Judah,  Ishmaelites  and  Midian* 
itei.  Not  that  they  have  been  particularly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  it;  the  story  is  too  interesting  to 
admit  of  the  attention  being  seriously  diverted 
by  matters  of  minor  importance,  and  children, 
especially  those  children  whose  imagination 
has  been  healthily  nourished  by  fairy  tales,  do 
not  make  much  stand  for  consistency  in  a  story. 
And  before  they  grow  old  enough  to  look 
closely  into  the  matter,  their  questions  have 
been  set  aside  or  quieted  by  that  forced  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  story 
which,  though  it  can  never  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  thoughtful  and  honest  minds,  was  the 
only  answer  possible  until  lately.  Now  however, 
the  more  scholarly  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  this  narrative, 
like  others  which  we  have  lately  studied,  is  a 
double  one,  two  separate  accounts  woven  to¬ 
gether,  after  the  manner  which  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern  peoples. 
The  chapters  containing  the  history  of  Joseph 
do  not  admit  of  being  so  accurately  separated 
into  their  component  parts  as  do  some  of  those 
we  have  studied,  the  story  of  the  Flood,  for 
example.  The  compiler  has  done  his  work 
with  more  minute  care,  weaving, 'in  some  cases, 
parts  of  sentences  from  one  account  into  larger 
portions  of  the  other  account,  and  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  making  slight  changes,  to  make  the 
whole  read  as  one  continuous  and  self-consis¬ 
tent  story.  Yet  he  has  made  few  important 
ohanges^in  either  narrative;  though  we  cannot 
in  every  case  find  the  partition  line,  we  can  so 
separate  the  two  accounts  as  to  see  very  clearly 
that  there  are  two.  Let  us  start  with  chapter 
xxzrii.,  in  which  our  lesson  occurs,  and  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  one  or  two  marked  characteris¬ 
tics  of  each  story,  hold  them  as  a  clue  to  the 
chapters  which  follow. 

Beginning  with  verse  18,  read  through  20; 
then  26b  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes ;  through 
27  ;  then^23o,  and  they  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmael- 
ites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  (remembering  that 
in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the  Latin,  the  pronomi¬ 
nal  subject  of  the  verb,  “they,”  is  included  in 
the  verb  itself) ;  then^31-S6,  and  pass  over  to 
xxxiz.  1,  2.  Thus  we  have  a  continuous  nar¬ 
rative,  in  which  the  brothers  propose  to  kill 
Joseph,  Judah  delivers  him  from  death  by  the 
suggestion  that  they  shall  sell  him  to  the  Ish¬ 
maelites,  which  they  do,  returning  home  to  their 
father  with  a  lying  story,  while  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  taking  Joseph  to  Egypt,  sell  him  for  a 
slave. 

Beginning  back  now  at  verse  21  of  chapter 
zzxvii.,  reading  to  25a,  and  they  sat  do  onto  eat 
bread;  then  the  first  two  clauses  of  28  (to  pit,) 
and  the  last  clause,  and  they  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt,  with  verse  36;  we  have  another  com¬ 
plete  narrative,  in  which  he  who  undertakes  to 
save  Joseph  is  his  brother  Reuben,  who  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  boy  shall  be  oast  into  a  dry  cis¬ 
tern,  intending  to  come  and  lift  him  out  se¬ 
cretly  by-and  by;  that  the  brothers  having 
(naturally)  withdrawn  out  of  hearing  of  the 
boy’s  cries  to  eat  their  dinner,  some  Midianites 
come  that  way  and  (attracted,  of  course,  by 
the  eame*ories)  steal  the  boy  out  of  the  pit  and 
carry  him  to  Egypt  to  be  sold  for  a  slave. 
Each  of  these  stories  is  self-consistent  and 
complete. 


”  Following  the  story  of  Joseph  through  the 
succeeding  chapters  with  this  clue  in  our, 
hands,  we  now  make  the  interesting  discovery 
that  it  explains  several  other  rather  puzzling 
points.  For  example,  we  see  now  why  it  is, 
that  though  Reuben  is  the  first  one  to  offer  to 
be  responsible  for  Benjamin’s  safety  (xlii.  37), 
yet  in  the  end  it  is  Judah  who  considers  him¬ 
self  responsible  (xliv.  14,  16,  18-34). 

We  find,  indeed,  that  not  merely  in  the  end, 
but  in  the  beginning,  chapter  xliii.  makes 
Judah  the  responsible  one  (3,  8);  we  under¬ 
stand  it  when  we  perceive,  as  Hebrew  scholars 
do  from  many  evident  tokens,  that  chapters 
xliii.  and  xliv.  are  written  by  the  author  who 
all  along  makes  Judah  prominent,  and  chapter 
xlii.  by  the  “Reuben”  author.  In  this  chapter 
we  observe  Reuben  prominent  in  another  ca¬ 
pacity  (verse  22),  and  this,  with  verse  21,  pre¬ 
cisely  fits  the  “Reuben”  narrative  in  xxxvli* 
22,  though  it  would  not  at  all  fit  the  “Judah” 
account  of  that  part  of  the  story  (verses  26,  27) 

Judah  was  perfectly  willing'to  “sin  against 
the  child.” 

It  being  thus  clear  that  chapter  xlii.  is,  in 
the  main  (not  wholly),  a  different  narrative 
from  xliii.  and  xliv.,  some  other  difficalties 
are  explained.  The  “Reuben”  storytells  us 
that  the  brothers  volunteered  the  information 
that  they  had  a  younger  brother  at  home  (xlii 
13,  32),  but  in  xliii.,  6,  7,  Judah  expressly 
states  that  they  did  not  volunteer  the  informa  • 
tion,  that  the  man  straitly  asked  them  of  their 
kindred.  Now  though  these  two  statements  do 
not  agree,  we  find  that  the  Judah  story  is  self* 
consistent,  for  in  xliv.  19,  he  appeals  to  Joseph 
himself  as  to  this  very  fact,  as>  reason  for  now 
expecting  him  to  be  merciful. 

An  interesting  distinction  of  narratives  is 
clearly  made  out  in  the  chapters  which  concern 
Joseph’s  relations  with  his  Egyptian  master 
and  with  the  prison,  but  here  it  is  evident  that 
the  compiler  who  wove  the  two  narratives  to¬ 
gether  made  some  small  changes  to  bring  them 
into  harmony,  so  that  the  dividing  lines  are  not 
entirely  distinct.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there 
are  two  stories;  for  instance  that  Potipha 
who,  as  the  margin  shows  and  as  the  customs 
of  the  time  and  country  make  certain,  was  a 
eunuch,  could  not  be  the  “master”  of  xxxix. 
2-20  (who,  it  will  be  observed,  is  never  called 
by  a  distinctive  name),  and  that  in  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  prison  history  (xl.  4,  for  example), 
Joseph  is  the  confidential  servant  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guard ;  in  'others,  such  as  the  last 
clauses  of  xl.  3,  15,  xli.  14,  he  is  a  prisoner. 
Observe  that  in  the  first  clause  of  xl.  16,  which 
from  other  tokens  we  know  to  be  a  part  of 
the  “Reuben”  story,  Joseph,  in  precise  corres¬ 
pondence  with  that  story,  says  that  he  was 
(not  sold  but)  stolen.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  “Reuben”  story  that  he  asks,  in  the 
preceding  verse,  to  have  his  case  brought  be¬ 
fore  Pharaoh.  Though  not  a  prisoner,  he  is  a 
slave,  and  though  a  confidential  and  trusted 
slave,  he  longs  to  be  set  free’to  return  to  his 
father’s  house.  _ 

The  incident  of  the  money  in  the  sacks  (xlii. 
26-28,  35;  xliii.  19-21),  is  not  consistent  as  it 
stands,  but  verse  35  agrees  with  25,  where  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  provision  for  the  way 
was  given  them,  so  that  they  would  not  need 
to  open  their  sacks  till  they  reached  home ; 
while  xlii.  27,  28  agrees  perfectly  with  xliii. 
19  21.  From  other  tokens  we  see  that  these 
are  two  narratives,  the  former  being  a  part  of 
the  “Reuben,”  the  latter  of  the  “Judah” 
story. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  these  facts  are  not 
disputed  by  any  scholars,  whatever  their 
school,  whether  conservative  or  liberal.  There 


is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  wove 
these  stories  together,  one  school  holding  that 
Moses  did  so,  another  that  it  was  done  centu¬ 
ries  later.  But  that  somebody  compiled  the 
story  of  Joseph  as  we  have  it,  from  two  differ- 
eut  accounts,  is  beyond  question.  We  may  be 
very  thankful  that  the  fact  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  for  it  not  only,  makes  the  account  more 
intelligible  to  os,  but  it  removes  one  more  of 
those  grounds  for  cavil  on  which  wilful  unbe¬ 
lievers  have  taken  their  stand. 


THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxxvii.  23-36. 

GoldbnJText.  — The  patriarchs,  moved  with 
jealousy  against  Joseph  sold  him  into  Egypt, 
but  God  was  with  him. — Acts  vii.  9. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  young  persons  to  un¬ 
derstand,  but  a  few  years  of  experience  will 
give  them  a  sufficient  insight  into  character 
to  show  them,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  Joseph’s  naturally  fine 
character  that  he  should  be  separated  from  his 
home;  as  well  from  the  father  v>ho  unduly 
doted  upon  him,  as  from  the  brothers  who 
sneered  at  and  hated  him.  We  may  be  sure 
that  God  in  his  providence  would  have  brought 
about  some  such  event  though  his  brothers  had 
not  so  atrociously  sinned  against  him ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  his  brothers  are  none  the 
ess  to  blame  because  Joseph  needed  a  disci¬ 
pline  that  came  about  through  their  sin. 

Not  only  did  Joseph  need  this  discipline; 
God  meant  it  for  good  (Gen.  1.  20)  also  to  his 
family,  and  through  them  to  the  world.  Pal¬ 
estine  was  becoming  an  unsafe  place  for  Israel 
and  his  sons ;  it  was  not  as  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  when  civilization  was  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  the  great  sheik  from  the  East  could 
be  made  welcome  because  there  was  roqm 
enough  and^to  spare.  Nor  was  it  now  as  in 
the  days' of  peaceful  Isaac ;  the  family  of  Jacob 
was  too  large  and  too  turbulent  not  to  excite 
enmity,  and  yet  it  was  too  small  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  disaffected  Oanaanites.  But  for 
their  “hiding”  in  Egypt  at  this  critical  time, 
the  people  Israel  would,  humanly  speaking, 
have  been  blotted  out.  God  withdrew  them 
to'powerfnl  Egypt,  where  they  could  grow  and 
multiply  without  exciting  apprehension  and 
enmity,  and  when  at  last  they  became  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  ‘become  objects  of  suspicion, 
they  were  strong  enough  to  conquer  Canaan, 
needing  only  the  preliminary  discipline  of  the 
wilderness  to  become  the  nation,  at  least  in 
rudiment,  which  was  to  be  the  blessing  of  the 
world. 

A  few  details  in  our  lesson  section  are  of  in¬ 
terest.  )  It  was  a  very  natural  suggestion  of 
Reuben’s  that  Joseph  should  be  thrown  into 
a  pit,  that  is,  into  one  of  the  dry  cisterns  which 
abound  in  those  regions.  Readers  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,  a  work  which  throws  a  marvelous 
light  upon  the  Bible,  will  be  aware  that  this 
was  a  common  method  of  getting  rid  of  obnox¬ 
ious  people.  These  cisterns  were  small  enough 
at  top  to^be  covered  by  a  great  stoue.  Below 
they  were  hollowed  out  to  vast  dimensions 
and  cemented.  In  the  rainy  season  they  caught 
and  stored  up  water;  before  the  rains  came 
round  again,  they  became  dry  but  for  the  grad¬ 
ually  aocnmlating  mire  at  the  bottom.  Jere¬ 
miah  was  cast  into  such  a  pit  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6), 
and  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  as  a  common  method 
of  imprisonment  (Isa.  xxiv.  22;  see  also  Lam. 
iii.  53). 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  agony  of  terror  whioh  Joseph  must  have 
felt,  knowing  that  death  by  slow  starvation 
was  the  fate  of  men  so  disposed  of.  After 
thirteen  years  the  brothers  remembered  his 
anguish  (Gen.  xlii.  21), 'and  the  prophet  Amos, 
centuries  after,  could  find  no  better  illustration 
of  heartless  selfishness  than  these  brothers  who 
sat  down  to  eat  bread  after  condemning  their 
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The  OoMPOsmoN  of  the  Narrative. 

There  are  few  ohildren  of  average  powers  of 
observation  who  have  not  been  a  little  puzzled 
by  the  alternating  appearance  in  this  chapter 
of  Benben  and  Judah,  Ishmaelites  and  Midian* 
itee.  Not  that  they  have  been  particnlarly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  it;  the  story  is  too  interesting  to 
admit  of  the  attention  being  seriously  diverted 
by  matters  of  minor  importance,  and  children, 
eepecially  those  ohildren  whose  imagination 
hae  been  healthily  nourished  by  fairy  tales,  do 
not  make  much  stand  for  consistency  in  a  story. 
And  before  they  grow  old  enough  to  look 
closely  into  the  matter,  their  questions  have 
been  set  aside  or  quieted  by  that  forced  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  story 
which,  though  it  can  never  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  thoughtful  and  honest  minds,  was  the 
only  answer  possible  until  lately.  Now  however, 
the  more  scholarly  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tnree  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  this  narrative, 
like  others  which  we  have  lately  studied,  is  a 
double  one,  two  separate  accounts  woven  to¬ 
gether,  after  the  memner  which  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern  peoples. 
The  chapters  containing  the  history  of  Joseph 
do  not  admit  of  being  so  accurately  separated 
into  their  component  parte  as  do  some  of  those 
we  have  studied,  the  story  of  the  Flood,  for 
example.  The  compiler  has  done  his  work 
with  more  minute  care,  weaving, 'in  some  cases, 
parts  of  sentences  from  one  account  into  larger 
portions  of  the  other  account,  and  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  making  slight  changes,  to  make  the 
whole  read  as  one  continuous  and  self-consis¬ 
tent  story.  Yet  he  has  made  few  important 
ohanges^in  either  narrative ;  though  we  cannot 
in  every  case  find  the  partition  line,  we  can  so 
separate  the  two  accounts  as  to  see  very  clearly 
that  there  are  two.  Let  ns  start  with  chapter 
xxxrii.,  in  which  our  lesson  occurs,  and  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  one  or  two  marked  characteris¬ 
tics  of  each  story,  hold  them  as  a  clue  to  the 
chapters  which  follow. 

Beginning  with  verse  18,  read  through  20; 
then  26b  and  they  lifted  up  their  eye»;  through 
27  ;  then.23o,  and  they  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmael- 
itet  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  (remembering  that 
in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the  Latin,  the  pronomi¬ 
nal  subject  of  the  verb,  "they,”  is  included  in 
the  verb  itself) ;  thenpi-35,  and  pass  over  to 
xxzix.  1,  2.  Thus  we  have  a  continuous  nar¬ 
rative,  in  which  the  brothers  propose  to  kill 
Joseph,  Judah  delivers  him  from  death  by  the 
suggestion  that  they  shall  sell  him  to  the  Ish¬ 
maelites,  which  they  do,  returning  home  to  their 
father  with  a  lying  story,  while  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  taking  Joseph  to  Egypt,  sell  him  for  a 
slave. 

Beginning  back  now  at  verse  21  of  chapter 
xxzvii.,  reading  to  25a,  and  they  sat  do  onto  eat 
bread;  then  the  first  two  clauses  of  28  (to  pit,) 
and  the  last  clause,  and  they  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt,  with  verse  36;  we  have  another  com¬ 
plete  narrative,  in  which  he  who  undertakes  to 
save  Joseph  is  his  brother  Reuben,  who  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  boy  shall  be  oast  into  a  dry  cis¬ 
tern,  intending  to  come  and  lift  him  out  se¬ 
cretly  by-and  by;  that  the  brothers  having 
(naturally)  withdrawn  out  of  hearing  of  the 
boy’s  cries  to  eat  their  dinner,  some  Midianites 
come  that  way  and  (attracted,  of  oonrse,  by 
the  same'cries)  steal  the  boy  out  of  the  pit  and 
carry  him  to  Egypt  to  be  sold  for  a  slave. 
Each  of  these  stories  is  self-consistent  and 
complete. 


*  Following  the  story  of  Joseph  through  the 
succeeding  chapters  with  this  clue  in  our 
bauds,  we  now  make  the  interesting  discovery 
that  it  explains  several  other  rather  puzzling 
points.  For  example,  we  see  now  why  it  is, 
that  though  Reuben  is  the  first  one  to  offer  to 
be  responsible  for  Benjamin’s  safety  (xlii.  37), 
yet  in  the  end  it  is  Judah  who  considers  him¬ 
self  responsible  (xliv.  14,  16,  18-34). 

We  find,  indeed,  that  not  merely  in  the  end, 
but  in  the  beginning,  chapter  xliii.  make^ 
Judah  the  responsible  one  (3,  8) ;  we  under¬ 
stand  it  when  we  perceive,  as  Hebrew  scholars 
do  from  many  evident  tokens,  that  chapters 
xliii.  and  xliv.  are  written  by  the  author  who 
all  along  makes  Judah  prominent,  and  chapter 
xlii.  by  the  ‘‘Reuben”  author.  In  this  chapter 
we  observe  Reuben  prominent  in  another  ca¬ 
pacity  (verse  22),  and  this,  with  verse  21,  pre¬ 
cisely  fits  the  “Reuben”  narrative  in  xxxvii- 
22,  though  it  would  not  at  all  fit  the  “Judah” 
account  of  that  part  of  the  story  (verses  26,  27) 

Judah  was  perfectly  willing'to  “sin  against 
the  child.” 

It  being  thus  clear  that  chapter  xlii.  is,  in 
the  main  (not  wholly),  a  different  narrative 
from  xliii.  and  xliv.,  some  other  difficalties 
are  explained.  The  “Reuben”  storytells  ns 
that  the  brothers  volunteered  the  information 
that  they  had  a  younger  brother  at  home  (xlii 
13,  32),  but  in  xliii.,  6,  7,  Judah  expressly 
states  that  they  did  not  volunteer  the  informa  • 
tion,  that  the  man  straitly  asked  them  of  their 
kindred.  Now  though  these  two  statements  do 
not  agree,  we  find  that  the  Judah  story  is  self* 
consistent,  for  in  xliv.  19,  he  appeals  to  Joseph 
himself  as  to  this  very  fact,  as>  reason  for  now 
expecting  him  to  be  merciful. 

An  interesting  distinction  of  narratives  is 
clearly  made  out  in  the  chapters  which  concern 
Joseph’s  relations  with  his  Egyptian  master 
and  with  the  prison,  but  here  it  is  evident  that 
the  compiler  who  wove  the  two  narratives  to¬ 
gether  made  some  small  changes  to  bring  them 
into  harmony,  so  that  the  dividing  lines  are  not 
entirely  distinct.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there 
are  two  stories;  for  instance  that  Potipla 
who,  as  the  margin  shows  and  as  the  cnscoms 
of  the  time  and  country  make  certain,  was  a 
eunuch,  could  not  be  the  “master”  of  xxxix. 
2-20  (who,  it  will  be  observed,  is  never  called 
by  a  distinctive  name),  and  that  in  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  prison  history  (xl.  4,  for  example), 
Joseph  is  the  confidential  servant  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guard ;  in  'others,  such  as  the  last 
clauses  of  xl.  3,  16,  xli.  14,  he  is  a  prisoner. 
Observe  that  in  the  first  clause  of  xl.  16,  which 
from  other  tokens  we  know  to  be  a  part  of 
the  “Reuben”  story,  Joseph,  in  precise  corres¬ 
pondence  with  that  story,  says  that  he  was 
(not  sold  but)  stolen.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  “Reuben”  story  that  he  asks,  in  the 
preceding  verse,  to  have  his  case  brought  be¬ 
fore  Pharaoh.  Though  not  a  prisoner,  he  is  a 
slave,  and  though  a  confidential  and  trusted 
slave,  he  longs  to  be  set  free’to  return  to  his 
father’s  house.  _ 

The  incident  of  the  money  in  the  sacks  (xlii. 
26-28,  35;  xliii.  19-21),  is  not  consistent  as  it 
stands,  but  verse  36  agrees  with  26,  where  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  provision  for  the  way 
was  given  them,  so  that  they  would  not  need 
to  open  their  sacks  till  they  reached  home ; 
while  xlii.  27,  28  agrees  perfectly  with  xliii. 
19  21.  From  other  tokens  we  see  that  these 
are  two  narratives,  the  former  being  a  part  of 
the  “Benben,”  the  latter  of  the  “Judah” 
story. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  these  facts  are  not 
disputed  by  any  scholars,  whatever  their 
school,  whether  conservative  or  liberal.  There 


is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  wove 
these  stories  together,  one  school  holding  that 
Moses  did  so,  another  that  it  was  done  centu¬ 
ries  later.  But  that  somebody  compiled  the 
story  of  Joseph  as  we  have  it,  from  two  differ¬ 
ent  accounts,  is  beyond  question.  We  may  be 
very  thankful  that  the  fact  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  for  it  not  only,  makes  the  account  more 
intelligible  to  ns,  but  it  removes  one  more  of 
those  grounds  for  cavil  on  which  wilful  unbe¬ 
lievers  have  taken  their  stand. 


THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxxvii.  23-36. 

Golden]Text.  —The  patriarchs,  moved  with 
jealousy  against  Joseph  sold  him  into  Egypt, 
but  God  was  with  him. — Acts  vii.  9. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  young  persons  to  nn- 
derstand,  but  a  few  years  of  experience  will 
give  them  a  sufficient  insight  into  character 
to  show  them,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  Joseph’s  naturally  fine 
character  that  he  should  be  separated  from  his 
home;  as  well  from  the  father  v>ho  unduly 
doted  upon  him,  as  from  the  brothers  who 
sneered  at  and  hated  him.  We  may  be  sure 
that  God  in  his  providence  would  have  brought 
about  some  such  event  though  his  brothers  had 
not  so  atrociously  sinued  agaiust  him ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  his  brothers  are  none  the 
ess  to  blame  because  Joseph  needed  a  disci¬ 
pline  that  came  about  through  their  sin. 

Not  only  did  Joseph  need  this  discipline; 
God  meant  it  for  good  (Gen.  1.  20)  also  to  his 
family,  and  through  them  to  the  world.  Pal¬ 
estine  was  becoming  an  unsafe  place  for  Israel 
and  his  sons ;  it  was  not  as  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  when  civilization  was  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  the  great  sheik  from  the  East  could 
be  made  welcome  because  there  was  roqm 
enough  and 'to  spare.  Nor  was  it  now  as  in 
the  days' of  peaceful  Isaac ;  the  family  of  Jacob 
was  too  large  and  too  turbulent  not  to  excite 
enmity,  and  yet  it  was  too  small  to  bold  its 
own  against  the  disaffected  Oanaanites.  But  for 
their  “hiding”  in  Egypt  at  this  critical  time, 
the  people  Israel  would,  humanly  speaking, 
have  been  blotted  out.  God  withdrew  them 
to’powerfnl  Egypt,  where  they  could  grow  and 
multiply  without  exciting  apprehension  and 
enmity,  and  when  at  last  they  became  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  ‘become  objects  of  suspicion, 
they  were  strong  enough  to  conquer  Canaan, 
needing  only  the  preliminary  discipline  of  the 
wilderness  to  become  the  nation,  at  least  in 
rudiment,  which  was  to  be  the  blessing  of  the 
world. 

A  few  details  in  our  lesson  section  are  of  in¬ 
terest.  i  It  was  a  very  natural  suggestion  of 
Reuben’s  that  Joseph  should  be  thrown  into 
a  pit,  that  is,  into  one  of  the  dry  cisterns  which 
abound  in  those  regions.  Readers  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,  a  work  which  throws  a  marvelous 
light  upon  the  Bible,  will  be  aware  that  this 
was  a  common  method  of  getting  rid  of  obnox¬ 
ious  people.  These  cisterns  were  small  enough 
at  top  to^be  covered  by  a  great  stoue.  Below 
they  were  hollowed  out  to  vast  dimensions 
and  cemented.  In  the  rainy  season  they  caught 
aud  stored  op  water;  before  the  rains  came 
round  again,  they  became  dry  but  for  the  grad¬ 
ually  aocumlating  mire  at  the  bottom.  Jere¬ 
miah  was  cast  into  such  a  pit  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6), 
and  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  as  a  common  method 
of  imprisonment  (Isa.  xxiv.  22;  see  also  Lam. 
iii.  53). 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  agony  of  terror  which  Joseph  must  have 
felt,  knowing  that  death  by  slow  starvation 
was  the  fate  of  men  so  disposed  of.  After 
thirteen  years  the  brothers  remembered  his 
anguish  (Gen.  xlii.  21), 'and  the  prophet  Amos, 
centuries  after,  could  find  no  better  illustration 
of  heartless  selfishness  than  these  brothers  who 
sat  down  to  eat  bread  after  condemning  their 
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brother  to  this  frightfnl  fate.  They  are  nol 
grieved  for  the  affliction,  of  Joseph  (Amos  vi.  6), 

The  prophet’s  application  brings  the  story 
very  closely  home  to  the  consciences  of  men  to¬ 
day.  How  many  men  and  women,  professing 
Christians,  are  there  living  in  all  onr  cities 
and  villages,  who,  like  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Amos,  can  stretch  themselves  npon  their 
conches,  and  eat  the  lambs  ont  of  the  dock, 
and  sins  idle  songs  to  the  sound  of  the  viol, 
withoat  for  a  moment  being  grieved  with  the 
afdiotion  of  Joseph,  starving  in  wretched  tene¬ 
ments  almost  at  their  side.  Is  their  sin,  is  onr 
sin,  if  we  are  of  the  niynber,  any  less  heinons, 
any  less  brntal,  even,  than  that  of  Joseph’s 
brethren?  And  the  heartless  cruelty  of  these 
men^in  deceiving  their  father  as  they  did,  can 
we  utterly  condemn  it  who  know  that  there 
are  parents  weeping  for  lost  children  who 
might  have  been  saved  if  the  Ohnrch,  if  we, 
as  members  of  the  Ohnrch,  bad  been  less  heart¬ 
less  and  indifferent? 

But  indifference  is  not  the  only  sin  here  pio- 
tnred.  Joseph’s  brothers  were  gnilcy  of  this 
crime  through  jealonsy|  (Golden  Text),  and 
that  of  the  basest  sort.  Not  merely  because 
their  father  loved  the  boy  best,  not  [only  be* 
canse  tbry  suspected  that  he  wonld  fain  make 
him  the  oldest  son,  were  they  jealous,  bnt  be- 
oanse  they  were  rebuked  by  Joseph’s  goodness. 
They  hated  him  for  being  better  than  them* 
selves,  on  a  higher  plane  of  purity  and  honesty 
and  spiritual  insight.  The  story  never  needed 
to  be  brought  home  to  the  Ohnrch  more  than 
now.  Are  there  not  men  in  Christian  coun¬ 
tries  of  more  thorongh  knowledge,  deeper  in¬ 
sight,  a  more  ardent  desire  to  know  the  very 
mind  of  God,  than  the  rank  and  file  of  men, 
who  are  bated,  and  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  the 
time  allows,  persecuted  for  that  very  reason? 
Do  we  not  see  it  in  families,  do  we  not  see  it 
in  schools,  in  small  social  and  business  circles? 
Every  sneer  at  superior  goodness,  at  a  brave 
attempt  to  lead  a  higher  life,  at  a  determined 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  deep  things  of  God 
in  the  Bible  and  in  the  world  of  nature ;  every 
expression  of  contempt  for  a  superiority  which 
we  do  not  care  to  attain,  is  the  sin  of  Joseph’s 
brethren,  changed  in  ontward  expression,  in¬ 
deed,  bnt  in  essential  character  the  very  same. 

L.  S.  H. 


JOSEPH  SOLD  INTO  SLAVERY 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Rngrent  Ph.D. 

As  we  grow  older  we  find  that  many  things 
that  happened  when  we  were  boys  and  girls 
stay  like  pictures  in  onr  minds,  and  we  never 
can  forget  them,  while  many  things  that  oo- 
onr  later  in  life  cannot  be  remembered,  even 
when  we  wish  to  do  so.  I  suppose  there  was 
one  mental  picture  that  neither  Joseph  nor  his 
brethren  evbr  forgot,  so  long  as  any  of  them 
conld  remember  anything. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  Palestine,  nearly 
fonr  thousand  years  ago.  A  strange  group  of 
persons  bad  gathered  together  in  a  narrow 
ravine  with  grass  green  sides.  Over  head  the 
snn  shone  as  brightly,  and  under  foot  the  tnrf 
and  fiowers  were  as  sweet  as  if  they  were  not 
involuntary  witnesses  to  a  dreadful  deed  of 
shame. 

There  were  strange,  dark-browed,  fierce- 
looking  men  armed  with  long  spears  and  cruel 
knives.  And  they  were  conversing  with  a 
number  of  Joseph’s  brothers.  And  they  were 
all  talking  about  a  slender,  pale  yontb,  who 
stood  in  their  midst,  bound  and  guarded  like  a 
convict. 

At  last,  after  some  higgling,  the  bargain  was 
struck,  and  the  yonth  was  led  to  a  caravan 
waiting  in  the  dim  distance,  and  strapped  to 
the  saddle  of  a  camel.  Joseph’s  own  brothers 
had  sold  him,  despite  his  entreaties  and  tears, 
to  a  caravan  of  traders,  as  a  slave.  It  was  a 


dreadful  fate,  for  slavery  in  such  hands  was 
likely  to  be  a  living  death. 

How  had  it  all  come  about?  It  was  through 
jealousy,  one  of 'the  meanest  and  most  hateful 
of  human  passions.  Now-a-days  we  are  too 
apt  to  treat  jealousy  as  a  small  matter,  but  it  is 
really  so  wicked  a  thing  that,  once  started,  no 
one  can  tell  what  it  may  lead  to. 

It  seems  strange,  however,  that  Jacob  did 
not  have  better  judgment  than  to  make  a  “pet” 
of  one  of  his  children.  Jacob  at  this  time  of 
his  life  meant  to  do  right,  of  course ;  but  it 
is  a  great  mistake  for  any  parent  to  single  ont 
one  child  for  special  favors.  It  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  breed  jealousy  among  the  other  children, 
for  which  great  fault,  in  such  a  case,  the  pa¬ 
rents  most  take  their  share  of  blame.  Jacob’s 
family  was  not  specially  harmonious  anyhow. 
The  two  sisters  he  bad  married  bickered  a 
good  dfal;^and  the  sons  whose  mothers  had 
been  “hand-maids,  ”  doubtless  .often  felt  hu¬ 
miliated  and  neglected. 

Joseph  was  the  son  of  Jacob’s  favorite  wife, 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  really  loved,  and 
he  doubtless  was  a  handsome  and  interesting 
child. 

Jacob,  however,  could  hardly  have  done  a 
more  injudicious  thing,  not  in  itself  wicked, 
than  to  pet  Joseph  publicly.  He  presented 
Joseph  with  a  special  garment,  not  a  crazy- 
quilt  cloak,  but  a  sort  of  long  white  linen  robe, 
with  long  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  bis 
very  feet,  while  the  edges  were  bound  with  a 
narrow  stripe  of  color. 

This  was  really  a  garment  for  princes  and 
very  wealthy  people,  and  seemed  to  indicate 
that  Joseph  would  never  have  to  work  like  the 
rest  of  his  brothers,  bnt  was  intended  to  lead  a 
life  of  comparative  luxury. 

And  all  this  coddling  was  likely  to  be  the 
rnin  of  Joseph  also.  There  was  great  danger 
that  he  wonld  grow  selfish  and  conceited,  and 
think  that  he  himself  was  of  finer  clay  than 
ordinary  mortals. 

About  this  time  also  Joseph  had  two  extra¬ 
ordinary  dreams  These  dreams  seemed  to 
indicate  that  Joseph  wonld  some  day  be  greater 
than  any  of  his  brothers,  and  even  superior 
to  his  father  and  mother.  And  strange  to  say, 
those  very  dreams  were  long  afterwards  in  some 
sense  fnlfilled. 

Of  course  Joseph  could  not  help  having  those 
dreams,  any  more  than  yon  or  I  can  help  onr 
dreams,  bnt  in  telling  those  dreams  I  have  no 
doubt  his  brothers  thought  he  was  talkins 
altogether  too  much  abont  himself,  and  so  they 
grew  all  the  [more  jealons  and  bitter.  So  at 
last  they  determined  to  kill  Joseph.  To  snob 
an  end  had  jealousy  come  at  last.  So  they 
seized  him  while  he  was  with  them  a  good 
way  from  home,  where  they  were  herding, 
and  Jacob  had  sent  Joseph  to.  see  how  they 
were  getting  along. 

Reuben  was  a  coarse,  rough  man,  but  he 
really  tried  to  save  his  brother,  and  proposed 
to  the  rest  to  lower  Joseph  into  a  deep  pit,  and 
leave  him  there.  Reuben  intended  to  get  him 
ont  privately. 

Bnt  the  caravan  came  by  while  Reuben  was 
away,  for  they  were  near  one  of  the  great 
highways  df  the  country,  and  Judah  suggested 
selling  the  yonth  to  the  slave-dealers.  And  so 
Joseph  went  down  to  an  apparently  awful  fate. 

So  Joseph’s  brothers  acted  a  lie  (as  bad  as 
telling  one!)  to  their  poor  old  father,  and 
“made  ont”  that  they  had  found  their  broth¬ 
er’s  coat  all  bloody,  and  so  some  wild  beast 
most  have  killed  him. 

Jacob  nearly  grieved  himself  to  death,  and 
we  read  of  Joseph  that  “the  iron  entered  into 
his  sonl.  ” 

Now  see  what  an  awful  confusion  things  had 
got  into.  Nobody  bnt  God  conld  straighten 
matters  ont.  Still  God’s  way  is  always  best. 


and  like  Banyan’s  dream-road,  it  heads  straight 
for  the  Oelestial  Oity. 

By-and-bye  we  shall  see  how  wonderful  good- 
after  all  came  ont  of  the  matter  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor  ^ 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.P. 

Giving’,  a  Grace 

Hept.  30.  Establiehlng  truth .  1  Cor.  1 : 97-81 ;  9 : 1-fi. 

Oct.  1.  Is  the  Gk>».pel  free  ?  1  Cor.  0  ;  7-14. 

9.  The  benefits  of  glvlDK.  Matt.  S :  10-31 :  Luke 

8.  All  is  blessed.  Mark  13  : 41-44, 

4.  Oiving  with  regularity  lOor.  18:1-7. 

5.  Love  and  gifts.  1  Cor.  13  : 1-7. 

6.  Topic— “’This  grace  also.”  3  Cor.  8  : 7-9.  (Glv- 

iDK) 

We  live  as  we  love.  This  is  the  very  heart 
of  life.  He  who  wonld  live  God’s  life  and  do 
God’s  work  mnst  love  God  supremely.  Ohrist’e 
thought  was  as  deep  as  his  feeling  was  true 
and  tender,  when  he  summed  np  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  in  the  words,  “Tbon  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  mind, 
sonl  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self.  ”  In  that  condensation  there  is  thought 
to  stir  the  mightiest  brain  as  well  as  feeling 
to  thrill  the  noblest  heart.  Only  supreme  lore 
for  God  and  man  can  seonre  superb  service  for 
God  and  man.  The  self-centered,  self-seeking 
life  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  realization 
of  this  aim  Reduced  to  its  briefest,  most 
brutal  form  of  statement  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  words,  “Every  man  for  himself,  and  the 
de’il  take  the  hindermost.  ”  Ohrist  laid  aside 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  be¬ 
cause  he  cared  more  for  man's  salvation  than 
for  his  own  gratification.  Panl  never  counted 
all  things  bnt  loss  until  he  counted  Ohrist  the 
only  gain.  His  sublime  service  was  the  inevi¬ 
table  sequence  of  his  supreme  love.  Ohrist’s 
triumph  in  the  Garden,  “Nevertheless,  not  my 
will  bnt  thine  be  done,  ’  ’  is  the  oonsnmmate 
flower,  the  snblime  realization  of  that  which 
had  been  echoing  down  the  ages.  The  first 
commandment  of  the  Deoalogne  is,  “Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.  ’  ’  Self- 
will  or  God’s  will  was  the  issue  of  Eden. 
These  and  other  commands  which  give  pre-em  i- 
nence  to  God’s  person, and  supremacy  to  God’s 
will,  are  not  the  demands  of  a  wilful,  unrea¬ 
sonable  monarch.  The  very  nature  of  life  ren¬ 
ders  them  inevitable.  He  conld  not  be  a  God 
of  love,  and  like  as  a  father  pity  his  ohildreni 
unless  he  revealed  these  truths  to  them.  High¬ 
est  life  is  after  all  holiest  love.  Love  meas¬ 
ures  neither  service  nor  sacrifice.  To  its  min¬ 
istering,  sustaining,  inspiring  power  are  due 
unwearied  bodies,  and  unwavering  hearts. 

It  is  high  time  to  face  the  issue  courageously, 
oonscientionsly.  Because  we  do  not  love  God 
with  all  the  heart,  mind,  sonl,  and  strength, 
and  onr  neighbor  as  ourselves,  therefore  we 
spend  untold  millions  for  onr  own  gratification, 
whilst  paltry  millions  are  given  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  men.  This  vast  disproportion  between 
what  is  spent  for  our  own  gratification,  and 
what  is  spent  for  God’s  glory  and  man’s  good 
can  never  be  diminished  until  men  love  God 
better  than  self.  The  time  has  come  for  Chris¬ 
tians  to  hold  mind  and  heart  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  themes.  Only  consecrated  Ohris- 
tians  can  change  the  conduct  of  a  self-seeking 
world.  Persons,  powers,  possessions,  these 
are  God’s,  not  ours.  We  are  stewards,  not 
owners.  Until  we  feel  and  live  these  truths 
the  grace  of  giving  will  lack  healthful,  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  Ye  are  not  yonr  own,  bnt  God’s 
by  creation.  Ye  are  not  yonr  own,  bnt  Christ’s 
by  redemption.  Ye  are  not  yonr  own,  bnt  the 
Spirit’s  by  sanctification.  It  seems  too  bad  to 
have  to  emphasize  and  elaborate  these  basa 
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truths  after  niueteen  hundred  years  of  Ohris- 
tian  oiyilization,  but  until  they  are  appreciated 
and  practiced  Christendom  must  be  stunted  in 
its  growth,  and  paganism  must  languish  for 
life  and  light. 

Every  Christian  should  find  himself  in  one 
of  these  three  classes;  “Those  who  go,  those 
who  help  go,  and  those  who  let  go.  ’  ’  The 
missionary  who  gives  himself,  the  Christian 
who  gives  his  substance,  and  the  parent  who 
gives  his  child.  Possibly  the  reasod  yon  are 
not  in  one  of  these  three  classes  is  that  yon  do 
not  know  of  the  mighty  work  which  is  being 
done.  Do  you  wish  for  the  romance  of  mis¬ 
sions?  then  Japan,  Korea  and  Hawaii  surpass 
Pentecost.  Do  mighty  sieges,  carefully  plan¬ 
ned,  heroically  endured  charm  yon?  then  read 
the  story  of  what  is  being  done  in  and  for  Mo¬ 
hammedan  lands,  in  India,  and  in  seething 
China,  until  just  now  stagnant.  Does  your 
neart  go  out  to  the  lowliest  and  most  ioath- 
Bome?  Read  the  story  of  effort  among  Africa’s 
pigmies,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  or  for  the  lep¬ 
ers  of  the  world.  Never  at  home  and  abroad 
did  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  face  needier 
fields,  or  more  thrilling  opportunities  than 
now.  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle, 
when  the  time  is  so  short,  the  work  so  great, 
and  the  workers  so  few? 


Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart 
Week  besdnaing  September  29 

Home  Missions.  Mormonism. 

The  history  of  Mormonism  is  a  romance  of 
credulity  and  deception.  The  menace  of  Mor. 
monism  is  the  danger  of  low  morals,  crude 
faith  and  a  scheming  ecclesiasticism.  The 
cure  of  Mormonism  is  spiritual  religion  and 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

A  silly  romance,  a  credulous  countryman,  a 
shrewd  plotter,  and  the  thing  is  started.  The 
confident  proclamation  of  a  new  revelation 
finds  fertile  soil  in  the  hopes  and  fears  and  ig¬ 
norant  religiousness  of  a  new  community.  See 
what  a  following  Dowieism  and  Babism  and 
countless  absurdities  are  now  able  to  gain 
among  supposedly  intelligent  people.  A  thor¬ 
ough  organization  wisely  ^directed  to  secure  to 
all  the  benefits  of  a  semi-communistic  social 
order,  the  unmolested  opportunity  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  country,  all  helped  to  at¬ 
tract  converts  and  increase  numbers  and  wealth, 
till  now  Mormonism  has  for  half  a  century 
ruled  Utah,  and  holds  the  balance  of  poa  er  in 
the  adjoining  states,  and  apparently  few  of  our 
Eastern  states  are  exempt  from  its  missionary 
advances.  Its  political,  ethical  and  religious 
menace  is  not  against  our  distant  brethren 
only,  but  against  our  neighbors,  against  our 
own  communities  and  our  own  homes. 

The  power  of  Mormonism  has  lain  in  shrewd 
leadership,  thorough  organization,  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the 
prosperity  of  each  of  its  members,  a  systematic 
provision  for  missionary  operation,  a  zeal  for 
the  extension  of  the  faith  at  times  almost  ap^- 
tolic  in  method  and  devotion. 

Mormonism  must  be  met  by  a  spiritual  reli¬ 
gion.  Being  an  ecclesiasticism  it  is  carnal. 
It  sets  the  means  over  the  end,  the  book  over 
its  reputed  author,  the  church  over  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  shows  both  the  power  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  reliance  on  organization  and  author¬ 
ity.  Not  only  in  its  polygamy,  but  in  its  reli¬ 
gions  teaching  and  in  the  ideals  which  it  sets 
before  the  individual,  its  appeal  to  conscience 
and  to  the  spiritual  nature  is  of  the  slightest. 
It  must  be  met  by  a  spiritual  religion  based  on 
no  authority  but  that  of  God  who  speaks  to  the 
souL  It  is  an  object  lesson  in  ecclesiasticism. 

Mormonism  must  be  met  by  an  intelligent 
,  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  religion  of  a 


book,  it  is  a  parody  and  nemesis  of  those  who 
would  try  to  anchor  the  church  to  crude  liter¬ 
alism.  The  costly  controversies  of  the  last  de¬ 
cade  are  not  wasted  if  they  have  helped  to  save 
the  common  people  from  this  error  which  makes 
them  the  prey  of  countless  pestilent  faddists. 
Religion  is  founded  on  truth,  not  on  authority ; 
on  God,  not  on  Bible  or  church.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  holy  Scripture.  We  need  less  talk¬ 
ing  about  Scripture,  mere  careful  teaching  of 
Scripture.  Mormonism  is  a  caricature  of  ig¬ 
norant  traditionalism.  It  makes  appeal  to  the 
letter  of  isolated  Scripture  in  good  proof-text 
style.  From  “the  Word  of  God  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Scriptures, ’’ it  is  as  alien  as  Bud¬ 
dhism.  We  must  respect  God’s  facts.  There  is 
no  “erring  on  the  safe  side.’’  It  is  not  safe  to 
try  to  honor  God  by  pinning  artificial  perfec¬ 
tions  to  the  Word  of  his  revocation.  Best 
humbly  to  learn  what  is  his  message  and  how 
he  has  said  it.  The  truth  is  its  own  apology. 
Teach  the  Bible,  teach  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible.  Fear  not  the  labor  that  will  lift  one 
out  of  an  indolent  acceptance  of  dogma  and  a 
superficial  belief  in  a  closed  Bible  into  a  vital 
faith  in  God  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
his  message  in  the  Scriptures.  Then  shall  we 
be  ready  not  only  to  meet  Mormonism,  but  to 
live  well  rounded,  efficient,  Obristly  lives. 

"Woman’s  Board  of  ! 
i  Home  M  issions _ j 

IN  OUR  ISLAND  POSSESSIONS 

The  work'in  Porto  Rico  grows  in  interest 
and  importance.  From  Mrs.  Caldwell  at 
Mayaguez  we  have  most  encouraging  words: 

“It  is  true  the  work  has  its  discouragements, 
but  there  is  so  much  joy  connected  with  it, 
and  the  Lord  is  so  evidently  blessing  the  labors 
here,  that  I  feel  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  dark 
side.  Last  Saturday  night  our  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  full  to  overfiowing  and  the  deepest 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Word.  Many  are  now  inquiring  the  Way 
of  Life  and  the  missionary  pastor  is  kept  busy 
early  and  late  with  the  many  calls  upon  his 
time.  To  work  in  this  climate  of  continuous 
heat  and  dampness  requires  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  cheerful  heart.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  open  doors  for 
work.  Everywhere  the  missionares  *  are  well 
received  and  everywhere  crowds  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

“We  have  just  had  a  very  pleasant  visit 
from  Mrs.  Underwood  and  her  children,  and  are 
expecting  Dr.  Atkins  in  a  few  days.  It  does 
us  good  to  meet  these  fellow -workers  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  women  of  my  Bible  class. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  of  them  now,  and 
some  of  them  are  so  deeply  interested  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  teach  them.  Last  Sabbath  a 
dear  old  white  haired  woman  was  absent  from 
the  class,  but  in  the  afternoon  appeared  at  our 
home  accompanied  by  an  older  sister,  and  said 
she  was  ill  in  the  morning  and  found  after  she 
was  dressed  for  church  that  she  could  not  go, 
but  feeling  better  in  the  afternoon  had  come  to 
have  me  explain  the  lesson  to  her.  As  I  sat 
with  the  large  Bible  on  my  lap,  she  placed  her 
hand  on  the  open  page  and  said,  ‘  I  feel  that  this 
is  the  true  teaching  of  Christ.  Just  think,  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  I  have  lived  until  my  hair  is  white 
and  I  have  never  had  religion  explained  to  me 
before.  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  Christ’s  own 
words.  They  bring  such  comfort  to  my  heart.  ’ 
She  said  she  wanted  a  New  Testament  and 
would  pay  for  it,  a  little  each  week  until  all 
was  paid.  ‘Then,’  she  added,  ‘I  will  come  to 
you  to  mark  the  most  important  texts,  for  I  am 
now  too  old  to  learn  it  all,  and  I  want  the 
most  important.  ’  It  was  very  pathetic,  and 


as  I  looked  into  her  bright  face  I  thought  it 
was  well  worth  while  to  come  to  Porto  Rico 
to  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  this  one 
woman.  As  I  sat  in  church  before  the  service 
began  last  Sabbath,  I  was  interested  in  looking 
at  the  faces  of  those  who  had  recently  united 
with  the  church.  There  was  a  poor  old 
woman,  a  grandmother,  whose  home  life  is 
very  sad  because  of  an  unkind  daughter-in  law. 
An  old  grandfather  from  another  family, 
whose  happy  face  tells  of  tbe  joy  he  finds  in 
his  new  faith.  He  has  been  in  Mr.  Caldwell’s 
Bible  class  for  more  than  two  years.  Near 
him  was  a  tall,  fine-looking,  dark  man,  the 
father  of  four  children.  Next,  a  happy  mother 
who  is  seldom  absent  from  her  place  in  Sunday- 
school,  prayer-meeting,  or  church  service. 
She  often  tells  ns  of  the  comfort  her  religion 
is  to  her.  Next,  a  young  lady  who  has  charge 
of  her  sister’s  orphan  child  and  is  trying  to 
bring  her  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Then  a 
tall  young  man,  who  is  working  hard  to  help 
support  a  family  of  four  young  sisters.  He 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  them  all  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  we  have  found  them  very  helpful 
in  the  singing. 

“Six  persons  were  not  many  to  receive  at 
one  time,  but  eternity  alone  can  tell  how 
much  those  six  may  do  for  Christ.  The  faith¬ 
ful  mother  and  the  tall  young  man  are  the  first 
fruits  of  our  Playa  Mission,  which  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  a’ very  interesting  work  Many  there 
seem  to  be  deeply  interested.  We  ask  your 
special  prayers  for  all  these  new  converts,  and 
for  the  fifty  others  who  are  in  the  Inquirers’ 
class,  and  for  the  many  who  are  hearing  the 
Gospel  for  the  first  time.  ’  ’ 

From  the  Playa,  where  work  was  recently 
begun  among  a  most  neglected  class,  comes 
no  minor  note ;  even  amidst  most  adverse  sur¬ 
roundings  our  missionary  teacher.  Miss  Tomp¬ 
kins,  predicts  a  “future”  for  the  school: 

“When  I  took  charge  of  the  Playa  school, 
there  was  an  average  attendance  of  twenty- 
four.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  the  attendance 
averaged  thirty-five.  The  class  of  pupils  at 
the  Playa  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  Collegio 
Americano  pupils  at  Mayaguez.  They  come 
here  dirty  and  ragged  at  any  time  of  day,  for 
they  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  time.  It 
takes  several  weeks  of  attendance  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  regular 
attendance. 

“I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  the 
Playa  school.  We  might  have  increased  the 
number  considerably,  but  it  was  impossible 
in  our'qnarters  to  accommodate  more.  They 
are  as  a  class  very  poor ;  many  have  told  me 
that  they  could  not  possibly  pay  ten  cents  a 
month.  They  are  especially  fond  of  arithmetic 
and  singing.  They  sing  badly,  but  can  be 
trained  and  another  term  I  hope  to  give  them 
systematic  training  in  music 

“Our  school-ro3m  opened  on  the  street,  and 
we  frequently  had  an  audience  standing  in  the 
doors  watching  the  class  work.  One  day  a 
policeman  and  a  very  dirty  laborer  stood  in  the 
door  a  long  time.  At  last  they  called  me  and 
told  me  that  they  wanted  to  clean  the  gutter 
in  front  of  the  school.  I  told  them  they  might 
proceed.  I  don’t  know  how  many  men  joined 
them,  but  quite  a  number.  They  had  queer 
tools  for  their  work  Some  had  sticks,  one 
had  an  old  broken  shovel,  and  another  a  piece 
of  tin.  They  scratched  the  dirt  out  of  the 
gutter  into  the  street  and  left  it  there  to  be 
washed  back  into  the  gutter  by  the  afternoon 
shower.  When  they  had  finished,  the  police¬ 
man  and  the  laborer  again  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way  and  waited  until  I  closed  the  school  at 
noon.  As  I  left,  they  raised  their  hats  to  me 
and  walked  away.  In  the  afternoon  they  re¬ 
turned,  and  after  standing  in  the  door  way  for 
nearly  an  hour  they  gathered  courage  to  ask 
for  their  pay.  I  owed  them  four  cents  for  the 
job.  I  do  not  know  how  they  divided  the 
money  between  them.  When  men  work  for 
such  wages,  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  can  not 
buy  shoes  or  pay  for  their  children’s  school¬ 
ing.”  S.  H.  P. 
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REFORM  IN  A  MINING  CITY 

iOrndvded  from  pat/eif.) 

Wbnt  has  been  accomplished  and  what  are 
the  present  conditions  thronghont  oar  city  as 
contrasted  with  the  past?  A  revolation  so  great 
and  BO  beneficent  can  scarcely  be  snmmarized 
in  few  words. 

The  licensed  saloons,  many  of  which  at  the 
beginning  were  so  confident  in  their  protection 
that  they  defied  ns  openly,  are,  so  far  as  we 
can  jndge  by  a  carefnl  watch  and  steady  in¬ 
spection,  practically  keeping  the  law  as  to  sell¬ 
ing  at  nnlawfnl  times.  Their  nnmber  is  abont 
the  same  as  last  year.  They  still  break  the 
law  against  selling  to  minor  children  and 
vending  impnre  liqnors.  Up  to  this  time  they 
have  not  been  prosecnted  for  these  offences 
Of  nnliceused  saloons  there  are  none  doing 
bnsiness  openly,  and  those  selling  secretly  are 
detected  and  quickly  arrested.  I  shonld  say 
that  our  faithful  agent  and  his  trusted  lieuten¬ 
ants,  under  the  pay  of  the  League,  are  still 
giving  close  attention  to  the  whole  field,  and 
they  know  what  is  going  on.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  regular  po¬ 
lice  force  and  all  observers,  there  is  a  marked 
diminution  of  drunkenness  and  its  attendant 
outrages  for  the  last  six  months.  A  large 
number  of  the  venders  of  liquor  have  been  con¬ 
victed  of  their  crimes  and  have  been  and  are 
being  punished  according  to  law.  So  also  of 
the  brothels,  always  closely  allied  with  unlaw¬ 
ful  liquor  selling.  The  number  of  public  pros¬ 
titutes  has  been  diminished  by  fully  one-third 
to  two- thirds. 

As  to  the  nnmber  of  these  convictions,  I  may 
say  that  all  the  cases  which  we  have  presented 
in  the  courts,  except  three,  have  been  decided 
in  our  favor.  When,  at  the  beginning,  the 
grand  jury  undertook  to  protect  criminal  saloon 
keepers  by  ignoring  our  evidence,  we  immedi¬ 
ately  took  the  cases  to  the  judges,  under  the 
state  law,  showing  that  the  accused  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  law,  and  the  judges,  being  without 
discretion,  were  compelled  to  deprive  these  of 
their  licenses  on  adequate  proof  of  the  offence. 
The  judges  accepted  as  sufficient  the  proof 
which  the  grand  jury  had  ignored.  So  those 
offenders  who  gloated  over  having  captured  the 
grand  jury  soon  discovered  that  they  had  lost 
much  more  than  they  had  gained.  All  open 
gambling  has  been  stopped.  The  slot  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  seized  and  destroyed  and 
their  renters  punished.  We  are  sure  to  find  the 
owners,  also,  of  these  machines,  the  men  who 
protected  them  and  the  officials  who  took  their 
money.  When  we  raided  the  first  two  gam¬ 
bling  places  we  could  find  but  two  officers  be¬ 
sides  our  own,  whom  we  dared  trust  to  make 
the  raid.  Bat  we  have  captured  and  destroyed 
several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gambling 
implements,  and  the  gamblers  are  held  for 
trial. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  success  of  our 
•work  has  been  in  the  department  of  bringing 
bribers  to  justice.  When  we  had  acoumulated 
adequate  proof,  thirteen  connoilmen  were 
placed  under  arrest  at  one  time.  This,  from 
time  to  time,  has  been  followed  by  other 
arrests  until  in  all  twenty  of  them  have  been 
arrested,  practically  one-half  of  the  council- 
men.  One  of  the  chief  of  these,  a  local  boss, 
was  placed  on  trial  He  had  been  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  fourteen,  for  whom  he  did  the 
business  of  sale  and  barter.  Despite  perjury 
unlimited  we  made  out  a  strong  case  against 
him.  The  jury  disagreed,  but  upon  investigat¬ 
ing  the  jury  it  was  proved  that  they  had  liquor 
in  their  room,  and  we  believe  also  that  money 
was  sent  in  to  them.  For  having  the  liquor, 
the  most  guilty  jurors  were  brought  before 
the  judges,  reprimanded  and  fined.  This  same 
councilman  afterwards  confessed  his  guilt.  At 
about  this  time,  when  the  baseness  of  some  of 


our  jurors  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  came 
an  election  for  jury  commissioner.  Our  noblest 
and  foremost  citizen,  who,  as  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Municipal  League,  had  been  spend¬ 
ing  his  time  and  his  money  for  months  for  the 
common  good,  offered  himself  for  election  to 
the  office  of  commissioner,  an  office  so  small 
as  to  be  beneath  the  desires  of  most  of  the  pol¬ 
iticians,  but  so  important  that  all  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  justice  in  courts  rested  upon  it.  He 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
voters  of  all  parties  uniting  to  elect  him.  This 
was  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  civic  unsel¬ 
fishness  ever  seen  in  any  community.  All  this 
tended  to  increase  public  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  League.  We  proceeded  to  prepare  for  a 
second  trial  of  the  “boodier”  who  had  been 
previously  arraigned.  But  now  a  proposition 
was  made  by  their  counsel  to  ours,  which  is¬ 
sued  in  the  following  arrangement:  fourteen 
men  guilty  of  taking  bribes  and  then  under 
arrest,  agreed  to  practically  make  written  con¬ 
fession  of  their  guilt,  to  restore  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  apiece  of  their  plunder,  the  same 
to  be  given  to  charity,  and  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  they  would  hold  no  public  office  in 
the  city  for  the  next  five  years,  on  condition 
that  a  nolle  pros,  should  be  entered  in  their 
case.  Some  of  them  farther  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  testimony  in  proof  of  bribery  in 
several  pending  cases.  We  justified  this 
method  of  disposing  of  these  cases  on  the  ground 
that  with  corrupt  juries  still  holding  over, 
conviction  would  be  difficult,  no  matter  how 
plentiful  the  proofs;  that  as  these  men  were  a 
part  of  the  political  machine  to  whom  the 
bosses  were  under  obligations,  they  might, 
through  political  influence,  be  given  light  sen¬ 
tences  and  soon  pardoned ;  that  in  this  case 
they  would  pose  as  martyrs  and  soon  be  again 
in  their  old  business.  Some  of  these  men  who 
have  made  private  confessions  have  since  made 
pnblio  confession  and  haye  given  evidence  for 
the  commonwealth.  Other  cases  are  still  pend¬ 
ing  and  should  go  through  the  courts  and  the 
convicted  criminals  should  be  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary.  Naturally  we  have  now  drawn  very 
near  to  the  bribe-givers,  and  as  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  more  reputable  class  of 
citizens,  many  of  them  of  standing  and  re¬ 
spectability,  they  are  fighting  hard  to  keep 
themselves  from  punishment.  Several  indict¬ 
ments  are  still  pending  and  there  will  be  more. 

The  present  state  of  the  city  is  one  of  prom¬ 
ise.  In  one  of  the  unexpeotedohanges  in  the 
political  situation,  one  of  our  most  reliable 
and  respected  citizens,  of  unblemished  reputa¬ 
tion  and  exalted  character,  has  been  put  into 
the  office  of  director  of  public  safety,  where  he 
has  control  of  the  police  and  fire  departments. 
His  control  guarantees  a  total  change  of  these 
departments  in  the  interest  of  publio  order  and 
honesty,  so  that  the  police  will  be  compelled 
to  do  their  duty,  and  the  fire  department  will 
cease  to  be  the  seat  of  corruption,  which  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  This  official’s  good  in¬ 
fluence  is  immediately  apparent.  There  is  an 
improved  tone  in  the  departments  under  his 
supervision,  and  confidence  in  him  is  coupled 
with  expectancy  and  gratification.  The  chief 
executive,  by  his  appointtpent,  has  raised  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  good  citizens  that  he  will  co¬ 
operate  to  raise  the  standard  of  character  and 
efficiency  in  the  several  municipal  'departments 
that  he  will  take  the  side  of  honest  men 
against  rogues,  of  law  and  order  against  law¬ 
lessness  and  crime.  At  present  a  better  state 
of  things  is  prevailing  than  for  ten  years. 

Such  is,  in  briefest  outline,  a  sketch  of  what 
has  been  done  in  fifteen  months  in  the  city  of 
Scranton,  by  a  few  determined  and  public 
spirited  men,  talking  little  and  working  bard. 
They  have  made  these  new  conditions  by  gen¬ 
erous  gifts  of  time,  thought  and  money. 

Our  city  to-day  is  by  far  the  cleanest  in  all 


the  region.  If  formerly  it  was  not  worse  than 
others,  it  is  now  much  better,  and  steadily  im¬ 
proving.  In  saying  this  we  have  the  warrant 
of  abundant  and  wholly  reliable  testimony, 
and  improved  conditions  manifest  to  all. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  of  our  future  work. 
As  it  has  not  been  our  policy  to  tell  what  we 
were  going  to  do,  but  rather  to  do  it  and  thus 
to  let  it  become  publicly  known,  I  can  say 
briefly :  that  we  feel  the  importance  of  holding 
fast  what  we  have  gained  and  keeping  vigilant 
watch  over  all  that  we  have  begun.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  a  few  citizens  shall  maintain 
a  perpetual  organization  to  watch  over  the  in¬ 
terests  which  we  elect  and  pay  officials  to 
attend  to.  But  we  hope  at  least  to  secure  the 
purification  of  our  juries,  and  to  make  jury 
service  by  responsible  citizens  the  rule;  to  con¬ 
vict  all  bribe-takers  and  all  bribe-givers;  to 
purify  the  various  departments  of  the  munici¬ 
pality;  to  organize  the  city  in  the  interests  of 
non-partisan  good  government;  to  secure, 
through  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  and 
public  virtue,  general  co-operation  with  our 
purposes  aud  aims ;  and  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  it  is  wisdom  and  economy  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  an  honest, 
straightforward  and  moral  way. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Rbv.  a.  Parke  Buroess  D.D. 

Mrs.  a.  Parke  Burokss 

Died  at  Newark,  New  York,  August  30, 1601. 

They  were  of  the  same  age,  born  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  in  Central  New  York,  sixty-six 
years  ago,  and  died  in  adjoining  rooms  of  the 
same  house  the  same  day,  Mrs.  Burgess  having 
preceded  her  husband  on  the  journey  home  only 
some  three  hours.  They  rest  in  one  grave. 
They  were  ‘  ‘  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.” 

Dr.  and  Mrs  Burgess  were  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  among  the  numerous  victims  of  a 
shocking  railway  accident  which  occurred 
upon  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  between 
the  villages  of  Newark  and  Sodns  Point  in  the 
early  evening  of  August  29.  While  running  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  speed  the  train,  from  some 
unaccountable  reason,  left  the  track.  The  lo 
comotive  was  turned  completely  about,  thrown 
upon  its  side,  and  the  rear  end  of  the  boiler 
was  dashed  through  the  side  of  a  coach  well 
filled  with  passengers.  The  safety  valve  was 
broken  and  the  entire  contents  of  the  boiler, 
scalding  water  and  super-heated  steam,  were 
poured  into  this  mass  of  straggling,  impris¬ 
oned  human  beings. 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  were  very  badly 
burned  externally  and  by  breathing  the  hot 
steam  into  their  lungs.  In  addition  to  these 
fatal  injuries.  Dr.  Burgess,  in  his  frantic  strag¬ 
gles  to  protect  and  save  his  wife,  broke  his 
right  leg  and  received  a  very  severe  out  upon 
his  left  thigh.  Both  died  the  day  following 
the  accident. 

Only  a  brief  description  of  such  a  scene  of 
horror  is  called  for.  But  it  is  wise  to  think 
deeply  of  the  Christian  heroism  and  self-sacri^ 
flee  shown  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  how  naturally  and  intuitively  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  hero  turned  to  God  in  faith 
and  prayer  not  for  himself,  but  for  other  suf¬ 
ferers,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  enduring  the 
anguish  of  death.  When  released  from  the 
car,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  each  insisted  that 
others  should  be  cared  for  first,  and  Dr.  Bur¬ 
gess  was  heard  to  say:  “This  is  an  awful  ca¬ 
lamity,  but  Oed  knows  best.”  And  while 
lying  upon  the  ground  at  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  and  at  the  station  here  in  Newark,  he 
was  repeatedly  heard  praying  aloud,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  other  sufferers  from  the 
accident  And  daring  the  few  hours  of  life  in 
this  world  which  were  left  to  him  after  he 
was  taken  to  his  son’s  house.  Dr.  Burgess  was 
bright,  cheerful,  and  seemed  only  anxious  lest 
he  should  cause  trouble  to  others.  Both  hns- 
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truths  after  nineteen  hundred  years  of  Ohris- 
tian  civilization,  bat  nntil  they  are  appreciated 
and  practiced  Christendom  mast  be  stunted  in 
its  growth,  and  paganism  mast  languish  for 
life  and  light. 

Every  Christian  should  find  himself  in  one 
of  these  three  classes:  “Those  who  go,  those 
who  help  go,  and  those  who  let  go.  ’  ’  The 
missionary  who  gives  himself,  the  Christian 
who  gives  his  substance,  and  the  parent  who 
gives  his  child.  Possibly  the  reasoii  yon  are 
not  in  one  of  these  three  classes  is  that  yon  do 
not  know  of  the  mighty  work  which  is  being 
done.  Do  yon  wish  for  the  romance  of  mis¬ 
sions?  then  Japan,  Korea  and  Hawaii  surpass 
Pentecost.  Do  mighty  sieges,  carefully  plan¬ 
ned,  heroically  endnred  charm  yon?  then  read 
the  story  of  what  is  being  done  in  and  for  Mo¬ 
hammedan  lands,  in  India,  and  in  seething 
China,  nntil  just  now  stagnant.  Does  yonr 
neart  go  ont  to  the  lowliest  and  most  loath¬ 
some?  Read  the  story  of  effort  among  Africa’s 
pigmies,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  or  for  the  lep¬ 
ers  of  the  world.  Never  at  home  and  abroad 
did  the  Chnrch  of  Jesns  Christ  face  needier 
fields,  or  more  thrilling  opportunities  than 
now.  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle, 
when  the  time  is  so  short,  the  work  so  great, 
and  the  workers  so  few? 

I 

THe  Prayer  Meeting  I 


Rev.  C.  L.  Csrhart 
Week  beginning  September  29 

Home  Missions.  Mormonism. 

The  history  of  Mormonism  is  a  romance  of 
credulity  and  deception.  The  menace  of  Mor. 
monism  is  the  danger  of  low  morals,  erode 
faith  and  a  scheming  ecclesiasticism.  The 
care  of  Mormonism  is  spiritual  religion  and 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

A  silly  romance,  a  credulous  countryman,  a 
shrewd  plotter,  and  the  thing  is  started.  The 
confident  proclamation  of  a  new  revelation 
finds  fertile  soil  in  the  hopes  and  fears  and  ig¬ 
norant  religiousness  of  a  new  community.  See 
what  a  following  Dowieism  and  Babism  and 
countless  absurdities  are  now  able  to  gain 
among  supposedly  intelligent  people.  A  thor- 
ongh  organization  wisely  ^directed  to  secure  to 
all  the  benefits  of  a  semi-communistic  social 
order,  the  unmolested  opportunity  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  country,  all  helped  to  at¬ 
tract  converts  and  increase  numbers  and  wealth, 
till  now  Mormonism  has  for  half  a  century 
ruled  Utah,  and  holds  the  balance  of  poa  er  in 
the  adjoining  states,  and  apparently  few  of  our 
Eastern  states  are  exempt  from  its  missionary 
advances.  Its  political,  ethical  and  religicns 
menace  is  not  against  our  distant  brethren 
only,  but  against  our  neighbors,  against  our 
own  communities  and  our  own  homes. 

The  power  of  Mormonism  has  lain  in  shrewd 
leadership,  thorough  organization,  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the 
prosperity  of  each  of  its  members,  a  systematic 
provision  for  missionary  operation,  a  zeal  for 
the  extension  of  the  faith  at  times  almost  apos¬ 
tolic  in  method  and  devotion. 

Mormonism  must  be  met  by  a  spiritual  reli¬ 
gion.  Being  an  ecclesiasticism  it  is  carnal. 
It  sets  the  means  over  the  end,  the  book  over 
its  reputed  author,  the  church  over  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  shows  both  the  power  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  reliance  on  organization  and  author¬ 
ity.  Not  only  in  its  polygamy,  but  in  its  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  and  in  the  ideals  which  it  sets 
before  the  individual,  its  appeal  to  conscience 
and  to  the  spiritual  nature  is  of  the  slightest. 
It  must  be  met  by  a  spiritual  religion  based  on 
no  authority  but  that  of  God  who  speaks  to  the 
soul.  It  is  an  object  lesson  in  ecclesiasticism. 

Mormonism  must  be  met  by  an  intelligent 
.knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  religion  of  a 


book,  it  is  a  parody  and  nemesis  of  those  who 
would  try  to  anchor  the  church  to  crude  liter¬ 
alism.  The  costly  controversies  of  the  last  de¬ 
cade  are  not  wasted  if  they  have  helped  to  save 
the  common  people  from  this  error  which  makes 
them  the  prey  of  countless  pestilent  faddists. 
Religion  is  founded  on  truth,  not  on  authority ; 
on  God,  not  on  Bible  or  church.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  holy  Scripture.  We  need  less  talk¬ 
ing  about  Scripture,  more  careful  teaching  of 
Scripture.  Mormonism  is  a  caricature  of  ig¬ 
norant  traditionalism.  It  makes  appeal  to  the 
letter  of  isolated  Scripture  in  good  proof-text 
style.  From  “the  Word  of  God  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Scriptures,”  it  is  as  alien  as  Bud¬ 
dhism.  We  must  respect  God’s  facts.  There  is 
no  “erring  on  the  safe  side.”  It  is  not  safe  to 
try  to  honor  God  by  pinning  artificial  perfec¬ 
tions  to  the  Word  of  his  revocation.  Best 
humbly  to  learn  what  is  his  message  and  how 
he  has  said  it.  The  truth  is  its  own  apology. 
Teach  the  Bible,  teach  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible.  Fear  not  the  labor  that  will  lift  one 
out  of  an  indolent  acceptance  of  dogma  and  a 
superficial  belief  in  a  closed  Bible  into  a  vital 
faith  in  God  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
his  message  in  the  Scriptures.  Then  shall  we 
be  ready  not  only  to  meet  Mormonism,  but  to 
live  well  rounded,  efficient,  Ohristly  lives. 

"Woman’s  Board  of  ! 
j  Home  Missions _ | 

IN  OUR  ISLAND  POSSESSIONS 

The  work'in  Porto  Rico  grows  in  interest 
and  importance.  From  Mrs.  Caldwell  at 
Mayaguez  we  have  most  encouraging  words: 

“It  is  true  the  work  has  its  discouragements, 
but  there  is  so  much  joy  connected  with  it, 
and  the  Lord  is  so  evidently  blessing  the  labors 
here,  that  I  feel  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  dark 
side.  Last  Saturday  night  our  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  full  to  overfiowing  and  the  deepest 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Word.  Many  are  now  inquiring  the  Way 
of  Life  and  the  missionary  pastor  is  kept  busy 
early  and  late  with  the  many  calls  upon  his 
time.  To  work  in  this  climate  of  continuous 
heat  and  dampness  requires  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  cheerful  heart.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  open  doors  for 
work.  Everywhere  the  missionares  *  are  well 
received  and  everywhere  crowds  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

“We  have  just  had  a  very  pleasant  visit 
from  Mrs.  Underwood  and  her  children,  and  are 
expecting  Dr.  Atkins  in  a  few  days.  It  does 
ns  good  to  meet  these  fellow- workers  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  women  of  my  Bible  class. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  of  them  now,  and 
some  of  them  are  so  deeply  interested  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  teach  them.  Last  Sabbath  a 
dear  old  white  haired  woman  was  absent  from 
the  class,  but  in  the  afternoon  appeared  at  our 
home  accompanied  by  an  older  sister,  and  said 
she  was  ill  in  the  morning  and  found  after  she 
was  dressed  for  church  that  she  could  not  go, 
but  feeling  better  in  the  afternoon  had  come  to 
have  me  explain  the  lesson  to  her.  As  I  sat 
with  the  large  Bible  on  my  lap,  she  placed  her 
hand  on  the  open  page  and  said,  ‘  I  feel  that  this 
is  the  true  teaching  of  Christ.  Just  think,  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  I  have  lived  until  my  hair  is  white 
and  I  have  never  had  religion  explained  to  me 
before.  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  Christ’s  own 
words.  They  bring  such  comfort  to  my  heart.  ’ 
She  said  she  wanted  a  New  Testament  and 
would  pay  for  it,  a  little  each  week  until  all 
was  paid.  ‘Then,’  she  added,  ‘I  will  come  to 
you  to  mark  the  most  important  texts,  for  I  am 
now  too  old  to  learn  it  all,  and  I  want  the 
most  important.  ’  It  was  very  pathetic,  and 


as  I  looked  into  her  bright  face  I  thought  it 
was  well  worth  while  to  come  to  Porto  Rico 
to  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  this  one 
woman.  As  I  sat  in  church  before  the  service 
began  last  Sabbath,  I  was  interested  in  looking 
at  the  faces  of  those  who  had  recently  united 
with  the  chnrch.  There  was  a  poor  old 
woman,  a  grandmother,  whose  home  life  is 
very  sad  because  of  an  unkind  daughter-in  law. 
An  old  grandfather  from  another  family, 
whose  happy  face  tells  of  tbe  joy  he  finds  in 
his  new  faith.  He  has  been  in  Mr.  Caldwell’s 
Bible  class  for  more  than  two  years.  Near 
him  was  a  tall,  fine-looking,  dark  man,  the 
father  of  four  children.  Next,  a  happy  mother 
who  is  seldom  absent  from  her  place  in  Sunday- 
school,  prayer- meeting,  or  church  service. 
She  often  tells  ns  of  the  comfort  her  religion 
is  to  her.  Next,  a  young  lady  who  has  charge 
of  her  sister’s  orphan  child  and  is  trying  to 
bring  her  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Then  a 
tall  young  man,  who  is  working  hard  to  help 
support  a  family  of  four  young  sisters.  He 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  them  all  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  we  have  found  them  very  helpful 
in  the  singing. 

“Six  persons  were  not  many  to  receive  at 
one  time,  but  eternity  alone  can  tell  how 
much  those  six  may  do  for  Christ.  The  faith¬ 
ful  mother  and  the  tall  young  man  are  the  first 
fruits  of  our  Playa  Mission,  which  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  a' very  interesting  work  Many  there 
seem  to  be  deeply  interested.  We  ask  your 
special  prayers  for  all  these  new  converts,  and 
for  tbe  fifty  others  who  are  in  the  Inquirers’ 
class,  and  for  the  many  who  are  hearing  the 
Gospel  for  the  first  time.” 

From  the  Playa,  where  work  was  recently 
begun  among  a  most  neglected  class,  comes 
no  minor  note ;  even  amidst  most  adverse  sur¬ 
roundings  our  missionary  teacher.  Miss  Tomp¬ 
kins,  predicts  a  “future”  for  the  school: 

“When  I  took  charge  of  the  Playa  school, 
there  was  an  average  attendance  of  twenty- 
four.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  the  attendance 
averaged  thirty-five.  The  class  of  pupils  at 
the  Playa  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  Collegio 
Americano  pupils  at  Mayaguez.  They  come 
here  dirty  and  ragged  at  any  time  of  day,  for 
they  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  time.  It 
takes  several  weeks  of  attendance  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  regular 
attendance. 

“I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  the 
Playa  school.  We  might  have  increased  the 
number  considerably,  but  it  was  impossible 
in  our'quarters  to  accommodate  more.  They 
are  as  a  class  very  poor ;  many  have  told  me 
that  they  could  not  possibly  pay  ten  cents  a 
month.  They  are  especially  fond  of  arithmetic 
and  singing.  They  sing  badly,  but  can  be 
trained  and  another  term  I  hope  to  give  them 
systematic  training  in  music 

“Our  sohool-ro3m  epened  on  tbe  street,  and 
we  frequently  had  an  audience  standing  in  the 
doors  watching  the  class  work.  One  day  a 
policeman  and  a  very  dirty  laborer  stood  in  the 
door  a  long  time.  At  last  they  called  me  and 
told  me  that  they  wanted  to  clean  the  gutter 
in  front  of  the  school.  I  told  them  they  might 
proceed.  I  don’t  know  how  many  men  joined 
them,  but  quite  a  number.  They  bad  queer 
tools  for  their  work  Some  had  sticks,  one 
bad  an  old  broken  shovel,  acd  another  a  piece 
of  tin.  They  scratched  the  dirt  out  of  the 
gutter  into  the  street  and  left  it  there  to  be 
washed  back  into  the  gutter  by  the  afternoon 
shower  When  they  had  finished,  the  police¬ 
man  and  the  laborer  again  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way  and  waited  until  I  closed  the  school  at 
noon.  As  I  left,  they  raised  their  hats  to  me 
and  walked  away.  In  the  afternoon  they  re¬ 
turned,  and  after  standing  in  the  door  way  for 
nearly  an  hour  they  gathered  courage  to  ask 
for  their  pay.  I  owed  them  four  cents  for  the 
job.  I  do  not  know  how  they  divided  the 
money  between  them.  When  men  work  for 
such  wages,  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  can  not 
buy  shoes  or  pay  for  their  children’s  school¬ 
ing.”  S.  H.  P. 
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band  and  wife  passed  away  peaoefnlly  and 
without  a  struggle  or  apparent  suffering. 
Each  quietly  dropped  asleep. 

The  name  and  pen  of  A.  Parke  Bnrgess  D.D 
are  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  to  need  any  detailed  sketch  of  the 
man  or  of  his  work.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  this  paper,  and 
was  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  clergymen  of  Western  New  York. 

Bnt  those  who  know  only  the  more  public 
side  of  the  life  of  snch  a  man  seldom  gain  from 
him  the  best  which  he  has  to  give.  For  the 
best  of  him  is  not  fonnd  in  his  writings  or 
public  ntterances.  His  best  was  in  himself, 
an  inherent  and  vital  part  of  his  personality. 
Hence,  however  mnoh  he  may  have  given  to 
the  public,  he  had  more  and  better  in  reserve 
for  his  friends.  The  sweetest  and  most  power* 
fnl  inflnences  of  his  life  were  given  out  nncon- 
scionsly,  in  the  hours  of  quiet  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  chosen  and  trusted  friends.  Able 
and  persuasive  as  he  was  upon  the  platform, 
thorough,  tactfnl,  and  discreet  as  he  was  in 
pastoral  work,  his  great  success,  his  wonderful 
power  were  best  seen  in  his  qniet,  personal, 
and  nnofficial  contact  with  his  fellow  men. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  any  man  to  nave  Dr. 
Bnrgess  for  a  friend.  And,  to  one  who  had 
the  delight,  and  the  advantage,  of  intimate 
companionship  with  him  for  many  years,  the 
sources  of  his  power  and  success  were  easily 
discoverable.  There  was  a  penetrating  kindli¬ 
ness  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  a  convincing 
sincerity  in  his  words,  and  an  irresistible  ear¬ 
nestness  shining  upon  his  conntenance.  He 
possessed  the  shortness  of  sight  which  is  inev¬ 
itable  to  humanity,  and  made  mistakes,  as  all 
men  do.  Bnt  if  any  man  retained  a  permanent 
nnfriendliness  towards  Dr.  Bnrgess,  he  might 
wisely  search  his  own  heart  and  conduct  for  the 
cause  of  it.  For  Dr.  Bnrgess  belonged  to  that 
highest  type  of  hnman  kind— he  was  a  Ohris- 
tian  gentleman,  and  snch  as  he  gave  no  canse 
of  offense  to  any  one. 

He  gave  the  very  heart  of  his  life — twenty- 
six  years — to  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  New¬ 
ark.  And  here  he  was  not  merely  the  pastor 
of  his  ohnrch,  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  village. 
He  knew  all,  old  and  yonng,  and  had  a  gentle 
smile  and  kindly  word  for  each.  And  all 
monm  him. 

Of  Mrs.  Bnrgess  it  only  need  be  said  that 
she  was  what  he  was.  As  a  woman,  a  pastor’s 
wife,  a  mother  she  was  a  true  complement  to 
her  hnsband.  “Her  children  arise  np  and  call 
her  blessed,”  and  the  people  of  Western  New 
York  will  not  soon  forget  her  gentle  face  and 
loving  labors. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  snch  as  these 
ever  die.  They  have  only  now  begun  to  live. 
And  the  inflnences  of  their  lives  will  continue 
with  ever  widening  range  and  power.  What 
better,  truer  words  can  be  spoken  of  them  than 
those  which  Panl  wrote  of  Enooh:  “They 
walked  with  God  and  are  not  fonnd,  because 
God  has  translated  them.  ’  ’ 

Nxwabk,  N.  Y,.  September  10, 1901. 


j  TKe  McAll  Mission,  | 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  Whipple  the  McAll 
Mission  has  lost  a  devoted  and  efficient  friend. 
He  was  beloved  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McAll  and 
was  a  trusted  adviser  of  Mrs.  Chase  and  Miss 
Lea  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  McAll 
Association.  He  often  spoke  for  the  Mission 
and  one  of  onr  most  nsefnl  leaflets  is  from  his 
pen.  Bishop  Whipple  died  at  his  home  in 
Faribault,  Minn.,  on  Monday  morning.  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  seven 
months  and  one  day.  He  was  consecrated  the 
first  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  October  18,  1869, 
and  he  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  great 
missionary  bishops  of  the  Ohnrch.  Hie  work 
for  the  Indians  is  well  known.  On  foot,  on 
horseback,  by  canoe,  he  jonmeyed  thousands  of 
miles  every  year  in  their  behalf  before  rail¬ 
roads  were  known  in  Minnesota.  For  years  he 
has  been  known  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians, 
and  for  his  unbroken  nprightness  in  his  deal¬ 


ings  with  them,  the  Indians  called  him  Straight 
Tongue.  To  enumerate  his  services  to  the 
Ohurch  and  to  the  country  would  be  to  write 
a  long  story.  Bishop  Whipple’s  health  has 
been  delicate  from  infancy,  and  especially  since 
1879,  bnt  his  activities  were  those  of  a  robust 
man,  and  hardly  relaxed  until  the  present  year. 


Rev..  W.  £.  Chapin 


On  Thursday,  September  12,  Mount  Holyoke 
College  opened  for  her  sixty-fourth  year.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  before  that  time  the  girls  began  to 
arrive,  and  on  Thursday  morning  nearly  all  of 
the  630  students  entered  for  the  year  had  ar¬ 
rived.  The  chapel  was  crowded  at  the  opening 
services,  led  by  President  Woolley,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  filled  the  gallery. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
reception  for  the  entering  class  was  given  in 
the  gymnasium  Saturday  afternoon,  and  nearly 
the  whole  College  was  present.  Miss  Brocke- 
wit,  as  president  of  the  Association,  gave  a 
very  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  comers,  and 
President  Woolley  in  a  short  address  welcomed 
them  in  the  name  of  the  College  as  well  as  of 
the  Yonng  Women's  Christian  Association. 

A  number  of  new  appointments  to  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  have  been  made.  Miss  Mary  Young,  who 
took  her  Doctor's  degree  at  Zurich,  is  the  head 
of  the  department  of  Romance  languages  and 
literature.  Mile  Rensch  is  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  Miss  Louise  Rogers  Jewett  will  take 
the  place  of  Miss  Noble,  resigned,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Art'  Dr.  Helen  B.  Thompson,  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  comes  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Philosophy;  Dr.  Ruth  G.  Wood 
of  Yale  University,  to  the  Mathematical  de¬ 
partment  :  Miss  Helen  Hoag,  who  has  studied 
at  Cornell  University,  Athens  and  Rome,  to 
the  Latin  department,  and  Miss  Frances  Moore 
to  the  Chemistry  department.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wallace  comes  as  laboratory  assistant  in  zool¬ 
ogy,  and  Miss  Laird  as  laboratory  assistant  in 
physios.  Miss  Martha  Beckwith  and  Miss 
Margaret  Ball  come  to  assist  in  the  English 
department,  Miss  Parker  in  English  literature 
and  Mies  Vivian  Small  in  Latin.  Miss  Bertha 
Blakesly,  formerly  assistant  librarian,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  head  librarian,  and  Miss  Frances 
Haynes  ’96,  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Library 
school,  assistant  librarian.  Miss  Nntting  is 
librarian  emeritus.  Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  from 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  will  give 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Biblical  department, 
and  Mr.  Sanford  Bell  of  Clark  University  will 
conduct  the  pedagogical  courses. 

During  the  entire  summer  a  force  of  three 
hundred  men  have  been  at  work  on  the  cam¬ 
pus,  and  an  immense  amount  of  work  has  been 
done.  The  new  dormitory,  Elizabeth  Mead 
Hall,  is  finished  and  is  a  very  handsome  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  large  and  well  built,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  rooms,  especially  those  on  the 
lower  floor,  is  particularly  fortunate.  One  of 
the  greatest  improvements  is  the  removal  of 
West  cottage,  which  for  years  has  been  an  un¬ 
sightly  addition  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  Pear¬ 
sons.  The  old  engine  house  has  been  removed 
from  its  site  at  the  back  of  Mary  Lyon  Hall, 
and  a  new  and  much  larger  building  has  been 
erected  near  the  lake.  In  future,  the  public 
rooms  in  all  the  buildings  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity  instead  of  gas.  The  Dwight  Me¬ 
morial  Art  bnilding  is  far  enough  along  to 
produce  quite  an  effect  at  the  north  end  of  the 
campus;  its  completion  is  promised  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  _ 

*~The  Triennial  Council  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Fraternity,  in  session  at  Saratoga  on  the  13th 
instant,  voted  to  establish  a  chapter  at  Alle¬ 


gheny  College  A  number  of  Colleges  applied 
for  chapters,  but  only  three  were  granted,  and 
of  these  Allegheny  received  highest  vote.  All 
bnt  five  of  the  Colleges  voted  aye  for  Alle¬ 
gheny.  Snch  scholastic  recognition  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  appreciated  by  all  friends  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  With  her  new  buildings  and  largely  in¬ 
creased  endowment,  together  with  the  honor 
which  comes  from  taking  her  place  among  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  country,  “Old  Allegheny”  begins  the  new 
century  auspiciously. 

Dr.  E-  B.  Hodge  stoutly  defends  our  Presby¬ 
terian  educational  system  against  some  recent 
criticisms  wanting  as  to  facts,  bnt  not  in  em¬ 
phasis.  The  church’s  system,  he  says,  so  far 
from  being  evil,  is  most  admirable,  providing 
in  every  way  against  unfit  candidates,  and  for 
economy  of  expenditure.  To  the  point  of  there 
being  an  over  supply  of  prospective  ministers, 
he  sets  forth  that  *  ‘  we  have  graduated  for  work 
among  the  colored  population  this  year  only 
seventeen  men;  for  work  among  Germans  per¬ 
haps  five,  from  onr  two  German  Seminaries; 
and  from  all  the  other  Seminaries  190  men. 
The  deaths  in  the  ministry  reported  in  the  last 
“Minutes”  for  the  year  were  141, and  the  net 
increase  in  the  number  of  churches  was  103. 
Who  can  see  in  such  figures  as  these  a  danger 
of  over-supply?” 

The  President  of  Richard  Allen  Institute,  a 
school  for  colored  youth  in  Akansas,  under  the 
care  of  our  Board,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Johnston,  a 
faithful  and  esteemed  pastor  and  Moderator  of 
White  River  Presbytery,  is  moving  in  the  cause 
of  social  purity  among  the  yonng  men  of  his 
race.  .Appalled  and  grieved  by  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  his  people,  which  by  the  crimes  to 
which  it  gives  rise  furnishes  the  excuse  if  not 
the  cause  for  the  horrible  lynohings  which  dis¬ 
grace  our  land,  he  does  not  content  himself 
with  invoking  the  law  to  prevent  this  dis¬ 
grace,  his  earnest  purpose  is  to  remove  the 
cause,  by  raising  the  moral  condition  of  the 
negroes.  Mr.  Johnston  sympathizes  deeply  with 
the  limitations  of  his  people,  bnt  while  per¬ 
ceiving  clearly  the  causes  which  by  no  choice 
or  fault  of  theirs  have  wrought  their  degrada¬ 
tion,  he  wisely  perceives  that  the  way  to  help 
his  race  is  not  to  excuse,  but  to  improve  them 
and  he  is  inaugurating  a  “Twentieth  Oentnry 
Moral  Ornsade  among  Colored  boys  and  girls,  ’  ’ 
in  which  he  has  onr  heartiest  good  will.  As 
he  justly  remarks,  this  feature  of  evangelizing 
colored  people  has  been  neglected.  The  direct 
effect  of  slavery  is  moral  blindness.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  written  two  very  jndioions  books 
of  advice  to  boys  and  girls,  and  is  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  on  snch  subjects  as  profan¬ 
ity,  gambling,  tobacco  and  snnff-taking  and 
kindred  topics.  He  is  warmly  supported  by 
ministers  of  Cleveland  and  elsewhere.  Funds 
are  needed  to  prosecute  this  good  work. 

MY  LIFE 

Christina  Geore:lna  Rosetti 

I  will  not  faint,  but  trust  in  Giod 
Who  this  my  lot  hath  given  ; 

He  leads  me  by  the  thorny  road 
Which  is  the  road  to  heaven. 

Though  sad  my  day  that  lasts  so  long. 

At  evening  I  shall  have  a  song  ; 

Though  dim  my  day  until  the  night. 

At  evening-time  there  shall  he  light. 

My  life  is  bnt  a  working  day 
Whose  tasks  are  set  aright, 

A  while  to  work,  a  while  to  pray, 

And  then  a  quiet  night. 

And  then,  please  Ood,  a  qniet  night 
Where  saints  and  angels  walk  In  white; 
Dreamless  sleep  from  work  and  sorrow, 

Bnt  re-awakening  on  the  morrow. 

—Select6(h 
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THE  BABY 
Victor  Hugo 

Like  a  tiny  glint  of  light  piercing  through  the  dnsty 
gloom 

Comes  her  little  langhing  fac<  through  the  shadows  of 
my  room. 

And  my  pen  forgets  its  way  as  it  hears  the  pattering 
tread 

While  her  prattling  treble  tones  chase  the  thoughts 
from  out  my  head. 

She  is  queen  and  I  her  slave,  one  who  loves  her  and 
obeys. 

For  she  rules  her  world  of  home  with  imperious  baby 
ways. 

In  she  dances,  calls  me  “  Dear !"  turns  the  pages  of  my 
books, 

Thrones  herself  upon  my  knee,  takes  my  pen  with  laugh* 
ing  looks. 

Makes  disorder  reign  supreme,  turns  my  papers  upside 
down. 

Draws  me  cabalistic  signs,  safe  from  fear  of  any  frown 

Crumples  all  my  verses  up,  pleased  to  hear  the  crackling 
sound; 

Makes  them  into  balls,  and  then- flings  them  all  upon 
the  ground. 

Suddenly  she  flits  away,  leaving'me  alone  again 
With  a  warmth  about  my  heart,  and  a  brighter,  clearer 
brain. 

And  although  the  thoughts  return  that  her  coming 
drove  away. 

The  remembrance  of  her  laugh  lingers  with  me  through 
the  day. 

And  it  chances,  as  I  write,  I  may  take  a  crumpled  sheet 
On  which,  Qod  knoweth  why  1  read  my  fancies  twice  ss 
tweet. 

SAMAOLA 

Josephine  C.  Goodale 

On  one  of  the  hill- top  farms  of  Oonneotiont 
there  liyes  a  little  girl  named  Samaola.  This 
name  was  originated  by  Samaola’s  mother,  to 
perpetuate  the  father’s  name  which  had  been 
Samnel.  The  little  pale-faced  girl  came  into 
this  sad  world — sad  at  least  for  Samaola’s 
mother— one  month  after  the  father  had  left  it, 
and  so  mother  and  baby  came  to  live  at  Grandpa 
Tyler’s,  becase  their  own  happy  home  had 
been  broken  np. 

Samaola  has  a  sister  three  years  older  than 
herself,  named  Lonise,  bat  she  lives  in  the 
village,  at  the  other  grandpa’s  home,  in  order 
that  she  may  attend  the  village  school. 
Tbrongh  the  summer  the  two  sisters  are  to¬ 
gether  at  Grandpa  Tyler’s  hill-top  farm,  and 
are  very  happy  in  their  ardent  love  for  each 
other  and  for  their  dear,  sad-faced  mamma. 

Samaola,  now  five  years  old,  has  grown  into 
a  very  happy  child,  full  of  play  and  sunshine, 
sweet  and  gentle  in  her  ways,  loving  and  obe¬ 
dient,  and  withal  very  religious  in  her  nature. 
She  seems  almost  like  a  realization  of  Mrs. 
Stowe’s^beautiful,  but  doubtless,  almost  imag¬ 
inary  character  of  little  Eva. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  child  to  grow  np 
among  the  beauties  of  nature ;  to  ue  able  from 
her  earliest  years  to  feast  her  eyes  upon  the 
distant  mountains,  the  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
plains;  to  watch  the  minnows  in  the  little 
moantain^brooks,  and  to  be  able  to  play  in  her 
own  yard,  [under  the  beautiful  elms  that  tower 
np  far^above  the  highest  roofs.  At  least, 
Samaola  thinks  this,  as  she  watches  the  robins 
and  vireos  building  their  nests  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  or  in  mid-summer  listens  to  the  quail  as 
be  calls  to  his  mate  from  the  distant  alders, 
"Bob  White,  Bob  White!’’  or  bears  in  the 
twilight  the  pensive  call  of  the  whip-poor- 
will,  sitting  on  the  porch  close  to  grandma, 
while  old  Quick,  the  dog,  and  Buttercup,  the 
cat,  stretch  themselves  in  happy  contentment 
afteer  their  evening  meal. 

Samaola  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  these 


things,  and  one  part  of  her  evening  prayer  al¬ 
ways  is,  ‘  and  oh,  God,  I  thank  you  for  this 
pretty  world. ’’  She  has  a  firm  and  unques¬ 
tioning  faith  in  the  realities  of  the  unseen 
world,  and  after  kissing  her  mamma  "good¬ 
night,"  always  goes  to  the  window  to  kiss  her 
hand  and  throw  the  kiss  to  dear  papa  in  heaven. 

A  very  sad  thing  happened  at  Grandpa  Ty¬ 
ler's  home  this  summer.  Aunt  Eliza  brought 
her  husband.  Uncle  Cyrus,  who  was  ill,  to  re¬ 
cuperate  in  this  beautiful,  wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  but  instead  of  getting  better  the  invalid 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until  one  sad  sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  the  doctors  told  them  that  he  must 
die.  As.  Aunt  Eliza  lay  on  a  lounge  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room,  prostrated  from  grief  and  watch¬ 
ing,  little  Samaola  stole  in  to  her,  and  laying 
her  dimpled  hand  tenderly  on  the  pale,  tear- 
stained  cheek,  said,  "Don’t  cry,  dear  auntie! 
You  know  when  Uncle  Cyrus  gets  to  heaven 
he  will  see  papa  there,  and  Aunt  Lilian,  and 
they  will  all  be  so  happy  together,  and  then  I 
shall  have  three  friends  in  heaven;  three  be 
side  God,  I  mean! "and  she  seemed  so  happy  in 
this  thought  that  she  almost  laughed  aloud  in 
her  joy,  and  even  the  sorrowing  auntie  was 
comforted.  Among  the  men  who  work  on 
grandpa’s  farm  is  one  named  Dawson,  who  was 
once  a  sailor,  and  in  the  old  days  was  some¬ 
times  profane  in  bis  langnge.  He  is  trying  to 
be  a  good  man,  but  occasionally  forgets  and 
from  the  force  of  evil  habit  a  wicked  word  will 
escape  his  lips  Samaola  beard  this  one  day, 
and  immediately  went  out  to  him  with  her 
sweet  little  reproof: 

"Dawson,"  said  she,  "yon  don’t  know  how 
bad  yon  make  God  feel  when  yon  say  those 
words!  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  do  it  any  more, 
because  when  mamma  and  Louise  and  I  get  to 
heaven  where  papa  is,  we  shall  want  to  have 
you  come  there,  too.  ’  ’ 

"Thank  you,  Samaola!"  said  the  man.  "I 
know  it  was  a  naughty  word,  and  I’ll  try  not 
to  say  it  any  more.  ’’ 

Her  prayers  at  night  are  often  very  touching, 
as  she  tells  her  dear  heavenly  Father  all  that 
has  troubled  her  though  the  day ;  all  the  times 
that  she  has  done  anything  that  she  fears  may 
have  been  wrong,  and  afterward  talks  with 
him  familiarly,  as  friend  may  talk  with 
friend.  Her  mother  heard  her  say  at  the  close 
of  her  little  prayer  one  night:  "O,  God,  it 
was  so  hot  in  Hew  York  yesterday  that  three 
hundred  people  died  from  the  heat,  and  two 
hundred  horses.  ’  ’  The  implied  petition  in  this 
bit  of  information— the  knowledge  of  which 
had  so  moved  the  tender  little  heart— may  have 
been  granted  by  the  All  Father  because  of  it. 
Who  may  know? 

But  no  one  mast  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Samaola  is  a  sad-faced  or  melancholy  child. 
Far  from  it ;  her  merry  laugh  is  one  of  the  first 
sounds  that  greet  the  ear  in  the  morning,  and 
she  plays  with  her  dolls  and  kittens,  goes  to 
the  pasture  with  grandpa  to  salt  the  calves, 
and  often  rides  with  Louise,  home  from  the 
meadow  on  a  load  of  hay  like  any  other  happy, 
merry,  little  country  girl ;  nor  do  W3  believe 
that  her  unusual  religions  nature  and  sweet, 
winsome  ways  betoken  early  dissointion.  If 
this  were  so,  where  were  all  the  good  men  and 
women  who  make  at  times  this  earth  a  verita¬ 
ble  paradise  ?  We  hope  and  believe  that  dear 
little  Samaoxa  will  live  to  be  a  woman,  doing 
good  through  all  her  life,  and  scattering  sun¬ 
shine  wherever  she  goes;  meantime  preaching 
a  little  seimon  to  all  the  grown  ups  with  whom 
she  comes  in  contact,  from  the  text,  "Except 
ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. ’’ 


Mine  be  the  reverent,  listening  love. 

That  waits  all  day  on  Thee: 

With  the  service  of  a  watchful  heart 
Walo'i  a>  o  jlijoia  lea.  —A.  L.  fV.trinj, 


A  FAITHFUL  DOG 

Lion  was  a  great  Newfoundland  whose  repu¬ 
tation  for  courage  and  fidelity  was  established. 
He  had  all  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator,  and 
would  watch  with  unmoved  eye  the  antics  of 
the  smaller  dogs  who  barked  furiously  at  him, 
and  sought  to  excite  his  enmity  when  they  saw 
friendship  was  out  of  the  question.  But  apart 
from  all  the  traits  of  dog  nature  was  his  res¬ 
cue  of  a  little  white  kitten  from  a  barrel,  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  by  some  workmen 
after  it  fell  partly  into  lime  and  terribly  burned 
its  head  and  eyes.  Lion  lifted  it  out,  and 
bringing  it  to  bis  own  quarters,  tenderly  oared 
for  It,  coaxing  it  to  eat  and  washing  it  with  a 
devotion  its  own  mother  conldn’t  have  ex¬ 
celled.  The  poor,  sightless  kitten  repaid  it  by 
the  most  tonching  affection,  and  the  big  dog 
would  sit  motionless  while  it  crawled  all  over 
him  and  played  with  a  reckless  defiance  of  his 
dignity. 

In  the  next  bouse  to  Lion’s  was  a  little  girl 
who  for  four  years  bad  been  an  invalid,  suffer¬ 
ing  with  angelic  resignation  the  greatest  pain; 
the  child  liked  to  sit  propped  np  by  the  win¬ 
dow  and  gaze  out  on  the  beantifnl  lawn.  Lion’s 
mistress  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  her  daily 
a  bouquet  from  her  gardens,  and  on  the  visit 
Lion  invariably  accompanied  Her.  It  happened 
that  the  mistress  fell  ill,  and  she  delegated  the 
attention  to  some  of  her  children,  but  one  day, 
when  the  nosegay  was  lying  on  the  hall  table. 
Lion  took  it  and  stalked  over  to  the  window 
with  it  himself.  After  that  it  was  given  to 
him  every  day,  and  he  brought  it  till  the  time 
came  when  the  little  sufferer  could  no  longer 
sit  by  the  window.  Then  he  came  and  left  it 
on  the  ledge,  and  it  was  taken  in.— The  Evaa- 
ng  Post. 


SHORT  STORIES 

Mrs.  Gnshington— "Oome,  I  want  you  t* 
meet  the  new  literary  light,  Mr.  Hobnail.  ’  ’ 
Miss  Polkadot — "How  strange!  I’ve  never 
heard  of  him. "  "Ob,  no,  it  isn’t!  His  pic¬ 
ture  doesn’t  appear  in  all  the  literary  asaga- 
zines  until  next  month,  but  I’ve  secured  kirn 
in  advance." — Brooklyn  Life. 


"Did  yon  say  those  folks  who  just  moved 
into  the  neighborhood  were  socialists?"  asked 
the  woman  who  was  leaning  over  the  back 
fence.  "Yes,"  answered  the  next-door 
neighbor.  "Well,  I  suppose  you  see  by  this 
time  you  are  mistaken.  We  have  had  four 
socials  since  they  moved  in,  and  they  haven’ 
been  to  one  of  them.  "—Washington  Star. 

Some  visitors  came  to  take  tea  with  little 
Lottie’s  parents.  They  criticised  the  pastor’s 
sermons  because  they  lacked  variety ;  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  superintendent  and  others  came  in 
for  criticism- everything,  everybody,  lacked 
variety.  Lottie  was  enthused.  At  tea,  as  soon 
as  her  papa  said  "Amen"  after  grace,  she 
suprrised  the  company  with,  "Papa,  why  don’t 
yon  give  ns  a  little  v’riety ;  that’s  the  same 
old  blessing  you’ve  said  forty  years. "  Lottie  is 
grown  np  now,  and  graduated  at  Oberlin  last 
Oommencement. 


We  are  apt  to  associate  advertising  entirely 
with  the  bustling  life  of  the  Western  world, 
but  Oriental  advertisers  are  not  all  so  sleepy 
as  we  imagine.  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the 
ingenious  phrasing  with  which  they  catch  the 
public  eye : 

"Goods  dispatched  expeditiously  as  a  can¬ 
non-ball. 

‘  ‘  Parcels  done  up  with  such  care  as  a  loving 
wife  bestows  upon  her  husband.  ’ ' 

"We  sell  paper  tough  as  elephant’s  hide." 

"The  print  of  our  books  is  clear  as  crystal, 
the  matter  charming  as  a  singing-girl." 
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bknd  and  wife  passed  away  peaoefnlly  and 
withont  a  straggle  or  apparent  saffering. 
Each  quietly  dropped  asleep. 

The  name  and  pen  of  A.  Parke  Bargees  D.D 
are  too  well  kaown  to  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  to  need  any  detailed  sketch  of  the 
man  or  of  his  work.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  contribntor  to  the  colnmns  of  this  paper,  and 
was  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  clergymen  of  Western  New  York. 

Bat  those  who  know  only  the  more  pablio 
side  of  the  life  of  each  a  man  seldom  gain  from 
him  the  best  which  he  has  to  give.  For  the 
best  of  him  is  not  found  in  his  writings  or 
public  utterances.  His  best  was  in  himself, 
an  inherent  and  vital  part  of  his  personality. 
Hence,  however  much  he  may  have  given  to 
the  pablio,  he  had  more  and  better  in  reserve 
for  his  friends.  The  sweetest  and  most  power- 
fal  influences  of  his  life  were  given  oat  uncon- 
■cioasly,  in  the  hoars  of  qaiet  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  chosen  and  trusted  friends.  Able 
and  persuasive  as  he  was  upon  the  platform, 
thorough,  tactful,  and  discreet  as  he  was  in 
pastoral  work,  his  great  success,  his  wonderful 
power  were  best  seen  in  his  quiet,  personal, 
and  unofficial  contact  with  his  fellow  men. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  any  man  to  nave  Dr. 
Burgess  for  a  friend.  And,  to  one  who  had 
the  delight,  and  the  advantage,  of  intimate 
companionship  with  him  for  many  years,  the 
sources  of  his  power  and  success  were  easily 
discoverable.  There  was  a  penetrating  kindli¬ 
ness  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  a  convincing 
sincerity  in  his  words,  and  an  irresistible  ear¬ 
nestness  shining  upon  his  countenance.  He 
possessed  the  shortness  of  sight  which  is  inev¬ 
itable  to  humanity,  and  made  mistakes,  as  all 
men  do.  But  if  any  man  retained  a  permanent 
unfriendliness  towards  Dr.  Burgess,  he  might 
wisely  search  his  own  heart  and  conduct  for  the 
cause  of  it.  For  Dr.  Burgess  belonged  to  that 
highest  type  of  human  kind— he  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman,  and  such  as  he  gave  no  cause 
of  offense  to  any  one. 

He  gave  the  very  heart  of  his  life — twenty- 
six  years — to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New¬ 
ark.  And  here  he  was  not  merely  the  pastor 
of  his  church,  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  village. 
He  knew  all,  old  and  young,  and  had  a  gentle 
smile  and  kindly  word  for  each.  And  all 
mourn  him. 

Of  Mrs.  Burgess  it  only  need  be  said  that 
she  was  what  he  was.  As  a  woman,  a  pastor’s 
wife,  a  mother  she  was  a  true  complement  to 
her  husband.  “Her  children  arise  op  and  call 
her  blessed,”  and  the  people  of  Western  New 
York  will  not  soon  forget  her  gentle  face  and 
loving  labors. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  as  these 
ever  die.  They  have  only  now  be^n  to  live. 
And  the  influences  of  their  lives  will  continue 
with  ever  widening  range  and  power.  What 
better,  truer  words  can  be  spoken  of  them  than 
those  which  Paul  wrote  of  Enoch:  "They 
walked  with  God  and  are  not  found,  because 
God  has  translated  them.  ’  ’ 

Newark,  N.  Y„  September  10, 1901. 


i  TKe  McAll  Mission 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  Whipple  the  MoAll 
Mission  has  lost  a  devoted  and  efficient  friend. 
He  was  beloved  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MoAll  and 
was  a  trusted  adviser  of  Mrs.  Chase  and  Miss 
Lea  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  McAll 
Association.  He  often  spoke  for  the  Mission 
and  one  of  our  most  useful  leaflets  is  from  his 
pen.  Bishop  Whipple  died  at  his  home  in 
Faribault,  Minn.,  on  Monday  morning.  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  aged  seventy-nine  year},  seven 
months  and  one  day.  He  was  consecrated  the 
first  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  October  18,  1859, 
and  he  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  great 
missionary  bishops  of  the  Church.  His  work 
for  the  Indians  is  well  known.  On  foot,  on 
horseback,  by  canoe,  he  journeyed  thousands  of 
miles  every  year  in  their  behalf  before  rail¬ 
roads  were  known  in  Minnesota.  For  years  he 
has  been  known  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians, 
and  for  his  unbroken  uprightness  in  his  deal¬ 


ings  with  them,  the  Indians  called  him  Straight 
Tongue.  To  enumerate  his  services  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  country  would  be  to  write 
a  long  story.  Bishop  Whipple’s  health  has 
been  delicate  from  infancy,  and  especially  since 
1879,  but  his  activities  were  those  of  a  robust 
man,  and  hardly  relaxed  until  the  present  year. 


Rev..  W.  £.  Chapin 


On  Thursday,  September  13,  Mount  Holyoke 
College  opened  for  her  sixty-fourth  year.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  before  that  time  the  girls  began  to 
arrive,  and  on  Thursday  morning  nearly  all  of 
the  630  students  enterel  for  the  year  had  ar¬ 
rived.  The  chapel  was  crowded  at  the  opening 
services,  led  by  President  Woolley,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  filled  the  gallery. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
reception  for  the  entering  class  was  given  in 
the  gymnasium  Saturday  afternoon,  and  nearly 
the  whole  College  was  present.  Miss  Brocke- 
wit,  as  president  of  the  Association,  gave  a 
very  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  comers,  and 
President  Woolley  in  a  short  address  welcomed 
them  in  the  name  of  the  College  as  well  as  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

A  number  of  new  appointments  to  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  have  been  made.  Miss  Mary  Young,  who 
took  her  Doctor's  degree  at  Zurich,  is  the  head 
of  the  department  of  Romance  languages  and 
literature.  Mile  Reuscb  is  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  Miss  Louise  Rogers  Jewett  will  take 
the  place  of  Miss  Noble,  resigned,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Art'  Dr.  Helen  B.  Thompson,  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  comes  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Philosophy;  Dr.  Ruth  G.  Wood 
of  Yale  University,  to  the  Mathematical  de¬ 
partment  ;  Miss  Helen  Hoag,  who  has  studied 
at  Cornell  University,  Athens  and  Rome,  to 
the  Latin  department,  and  Miss  Frances  Moore 
to  the  Chemistry  department.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wallace  comes  as  laboratory  assistant  in  zool¬ 
ogy,  and  Miss  Laird  as  laboratory  assistant  in 
physios.  Miss  Martha  Beckwith  and  Miss 
Margaret  Ball  come  to  assist  in  the  English 
department,  Miss  Parker  in  English  literature 
and  Miss  Vivian  Small  in  Latim  Miss  Bertha 
Blakesly,  formerly  assistant  librarian,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  head  librarian,  and  Miss  Frances 
Haynes  ’95,  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Library 
school,  assistant  librarian.  Miss  Nutting  is 
librarian  emeritus.  Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  from 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  will  give 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Biblical  department, 
and  Mr.  Sanford  Bell  of  Clark  University  will 
conduct  the  pedagogical  courses. 

During  the  entire  summer  a  force  of  three 
hundred  men  have  been  at  work  on  the  cam¬ 
pus,  and  an  immense  amount  of  work  has  been 
done.  The  new  dormitory,  Elizabeth  Mead 
Hall,  is  finished  and  is  a  very  handsome  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  luge  and  well  built,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  rooms,  especially  those  on  the 
lower  floor,  is  particularly  fortunate.  One  of 
the  greatest  improvements  is  the  removal  of 
West  cottage,  which  for  years  has  been  an  un¬ 
sightly  addition  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  Pear¬ 
sons.  The  old  engine  house  has  been  removed 
from  its  site  at  the  back  of  Mary  Lyon  Hall, 
and  a  new  and  much  larger  building  has  been 
erected  near  the  lake.  In  future,  the  pablio 
rooms  in  all  the  buildings  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity  instead  of  gas.  The  Dwight  Me¬ 
morial  Art  building  is  far  enough  along  to 
produce  quite  an  effect  at  the  north  end  of  the 
campus;  its  completion  is  promised  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  _ 

‘"The  Triennial  Council  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Fraternity,  in  session  at  Saratoga  on  the  12th 
instant,  voted  to  establish  a  chapter  at  Alle¬ 


gheny  College  A  number  of  Colleges  applied 
for  chapters,  but  only  three  were  granted,  and 
of  these  Allegheny  received  highest  vote.  All 
but  five  of  the  Colleges  voted  aye  for  Alle¬ 
gheny.  Such  scholastic  recognition  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  appreciated  by  all  friends  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  With  her  new  buildings  and  largely  in¬ 
creased  endowment,  together  with  the  honor 
which  comes  from  taking  her  place  among  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  country,  "Old  Allegheny”  begins  the  new 
century  auspiciously. 

Dr.  E'  B.  Hodge  stoutly  defends  our  Presby¬ 
terian  educational  system  against  some  recent 
criticisms  wanting  as  to  facts,  but  not  in  em¬ 
phasis.  The  church’s  system,  he  says,  so  far 
from  being  evil,  is  most  admirable,  providing 
in  every  way  against  unfit  candidates,  and  for 
economy  of  expenditure.  To  the  point  of  there 
being  an  over  supply  of  prospective  ministers, 
he  sets  forth  that  *  ‘  we  have  graduated  for  work 
among  the  colored  population  this  year  only 
seventeen  men ;  for  work  among  Germans  per¬ 
haps  five,  from  our  two  German  Seminaries ; 
and  from  all  the  other  Seminaries  190  men. 
The  deaths  in  the  ministry  reported  in  the  last 
"Minutes”  for  the  year  were  141, and  the  net 
increase  in  the  number  of  churches  was  102. 
Who  can  see  in  such  figures  as  these  a  danger 
of  over-supply?” 

The  President  of  Richard  Allen  Institute,  a 
school  for  colored  youth  in  Akansas,  under  the 
care  of  our  Board,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Johnston,  a 
faithful  aud  esteemed  pastor  and  Moderator  of 
White  River  Presbytery,  is  moving  in  the  cause 
of  social  parity  among  the  young  men  of  hie 
race.  Appalled  and  grieved  by  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  his  people,  which  by  the  crimes  to 
which  it  gives  rise  furnishes  the  excuse  if  not 
the  cause  for  the  horrible  lynohings  which  dis¬ 
grace  our  land,  he  does  not  content  himself 
with  invoking  the  law  to  prevent  this  dis¬ 
grace,  his  earnest  purpose  is  to  remove  the 
cause,  by  raising  the  moral  condition  of  the 
negroes.  Mr.  Johnston  sympathizes  deeply  with 
the  limitations  of  his  people,  but  while  per¬ 
ceiving  clearly  the  causes  which  by  no  choice 
or  fault  of  theirs  have  wrought  their  degrada¬ 
tion,  he  wisely  perceives  that  the  way  to  help 
his  race  is  not  to  excuse,  but  to  improve  them 
and  he  is  inaugurating  a  "Twentieth  Oentnry 
Moral  Ornsade  among  Colored  boys  and  girls,  ’  ’ 
in  which  he  has  our  heartiest  good  will.  As 
he  justly  remarks,  this  feature  of  evangelizing 
colored  people  has  been  neglected.  The  direct 
effect  of  slavery  is  moral  blindness.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  written  two  very  judicious  books 
of  advice  to  boys  and  girls,  and  is  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  profan¬ 
ity,  gambling,  tobacco  and  snuff-taking  and 
kindred  topics.  He  is  warmly  supported  by 
ministers  of  Cleveland  and  elsewhere.  Funds 
are  needed  to  prosecute  this  good  work. 

MY  LIFE 

Christina  Georgina  Rosetti 

I  will  not  faint,  but  trust  in  God 
Who  this  nay  lot  hath  given  ; 

He  leads  me  by  the  thorny  road 
Which  is  the  road  to  heaven. 

Though  sad  my  day  that  lasts  so  long, 

At  evening  i  shall  have  a  song  ; 

Though  dim  my  day  until  the  night. 

At  evening-time  there  shall  be  light. 

My  life  is  but  a  working  day 
Whose  tasks  are  set  aright, 

A  while  to  work,  a  while  to  pray. 

And  then  a  quiet  night. 

And  then,  please  God,  a  quiet  night 
Where  saints  and  angels  walk  in  white; 
Dreamless  sleep  from  work  and  sorrow. 

But  re-awakenlng  on  the  morrow. 

—Seiecteil. 
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“OoBtomera  are  treated  as  politely  as  by 
rival  steamship  companies  ” 

“Oar  silks  and  satins  are  smooth  as  a  lady's 
cheek  and  colored  like  the  rainbow.  *’ — Tit-Bits. 


Do  You  Wish 


THe  Observation  Car 


IN  MANY  PARTS 

Grod  of  the  dew, 

Id  gentlest  ministry. 

As  silently 

Would  I  some  soul  afresh  renew. 

GK>d  of  the  sun. 

Far  flaming  heat  and  light. 

Be  my  delight 

On  radiant  errands  swift  to  run. 

God  of  the  Star, 

To  its  stern  orbit  true. 

My  soul  imbue 

With  dread,  lest  I  thine  order  mar. 

God  of  the  sea. 

Majestic,  vast,  profound. 

Enlarge  my  bound. 

Broader  and  deeper  let  me  be. 


A  FRIENDLY  FIELD-MOUSE 

Many  stories  have  been  told  in  the  past  tend¬ 
ing  to  show  that  wild  animals,  when  in  trouble, 
will  display  surprising  confidence  in  man—  in 
fact,  will  often  seek  his  assistance  when  sore 
beset.  The  writer,  when  a  boy  on  a  farm  in 
Minnesota,  had  an  experience  with  a  field- 
monse  which  illustrates  this  trait  in  wild 
creatures.  It  was  stacking  time;  and  the  men 
were  all  busy  in  the  fields  lifting  the  shocks  of 
cured  grain  and  stacking  them  in  hive  shaped 
stacks  in  the  barnyard.  The  boy  bad  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  wagons  in  the  field  all  the  morning 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  capture  some  field-mice 
to  take  home  as  pets.  He  had  seen  a  number 
of  the  drab  little  creatures  with  their  short 
tails,  but  had  failed  to  lay  his  hands  upon  any 
of  them,  owing  to  the  thick  stnbble  and  the 
uimbleness  of  the  mice  At  last,  as  a  particn- 
larly  large  shock  was  lifted,  a  broken  nest  was 
disclosed;  and  the  yonthfnl  monser  was  put 
upon  the  qni  rive  by  the  slender  squeaks  of 
seven  or  eight  hairless  little  beings  that  were 
so  yonng  as  not  to  have  opened  their  eyes  as 
yet.  The  mother  disappeared  with  a  whisk, 
whereupon  the  young  banter  sat  down  in  a 
critical  attitude  beside  the  nest  and  began  to 
examine  his  find.  He  had  already  put  one  of 
the  yonng  mice  in  his  tronsers  pocket  when 
the  mother  reappeared  ont  of  the  stubble  beside 
the  nest.  The  boy  held  his  breath,  and  awaited 
developments.  Much  to  his  surprise,  the 
monse-mother,  after  carefnlly  examining  the 
mined  nest,  entered  his  pocket,  which,  as  he 
sat,  opened  very  near  to  the  nest.  She  seemed 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  very  quickly  that 
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!  Pains  in  the  Back 

I  Are  symptoms  of  a  weak,  torpid  or  stag¬ 
nant  condition  of  the  kidneys  or  liver,  and 
are  a  warning  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to 
neglect,  so  important  is  a  healthy  action  of 
these  organs. 

They  are  commonly  attended  by  loss  of 
energy,  lack  of  courage,  and  sometimes  by 
gloomy  forboding  and  despondency. 

“1  had  pains  in  my  back,  could  not  sleep 
and  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning  felt  worse 
than  the  night  before.  I  began  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  now  I  can  sleep 
and  get  up  feeling  rested  and  able  to  do  my 
work.  I  attribute  my  cure  entirely  to 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  ”  Mbs.  J.  N.  Perry, 
care  H.  S.  Coj)eland,  Pike  Road,  Ala. 
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Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Cure  kidney  and  liver  troubles,  relieve  the  back, 
and  build  up  the  whole  system. 


tKe  Firvest  Bread 
Send  CdLke 

It  is  conceded  that  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  purest  and 
strongest  of  all  baking  pow¬ 
ders,  absolutely  free  from  alum, 
ammonia  and  every  adulter¬ 
ant.  “Royal”  makes  the  best 
and  most  wholesome  food. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


her  lost  little  one  bad  fonnd  a  very  good  home, 
and  in  about  two  minutes  had  transferred 
the  remainder  of  her  offspring  from  the  nest  to 
the  pocket,  carrying  them  one  at  a  time  in  her 
month. 

The  writer  has  had  many  experiences  with 
wild  animals,  but  none  of  them  impressed  him 
BO  strongly  as  the  episode  of  the  monse-mother 
in  the  wheat-stobble.— Selected. 


TKe  L.  D.  O.  Club 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


Yon  will  notice  that  onr  new  Vice-President 
is  represented  in  print  this  week.  Isn’t  it 
abont  time  that  we  should  have  the  picture  of 
onr  President,  and  of  onr  new  Vice-President? 
I  think  sol 

Now  we  will  listen  to  the  Treasurer’s  report 
which  arrived  just  too  late  for  last  week’s 
Evsmgelist. 

Treasurer’s  Report 

The  Treasnrer  of  the  L.  D.  O.  Olnb  respect¬ 
fully  submits  the  following  report  for  month 
ending  September  1,  1901 : 

S  c. 

Aug.  1  Amount  on  hand  &  6(i 

“  3  Received  per  Miss  Ray  from 

Maitland  Dwight  1  011 

“  10  Received  per  Mrs.  Houghton  from  J.  Cutbert 

Long  for  membership  and 
annual  dues  0  40 

“  13  Received  from  Duncan  Mo  Bain  for  membership 

fee  and  annual  dues  0  40 

“  20  Received  from  Henry  L.  helper  for  annual 

dues  0  10 

Sept.  1  Bal.  In  Treasurer’s  hands  7  56 

Respeclful'y  submitted. 

Richard  Sheldon  Quid, 
Treasurer 

If  you  should  happen  to  see  any  mistakes  in 
Sheldon’s  reports,  I  hope  you  will  speak  of 
them  immediately  to  Sheldon  or  to  me.  I 


write  the  L.  D.  O.  talk  asually  a  week  before 
it  is  printed,  you  see,  so  sometimes  things  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  mixed  when  really  they  are  quite 
straight. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  by  another 
week  we  may  very  likely  have  another  member 
— an  Ohio  boy  this  time.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fine 
if  we  could  have  every  itate  in  the  Union  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  little  Olub?  Isn’t  there  some 
Oonneotient  boy  who  reads  this  column  and 
would  like  to  join?  Come  right  in! 

A  Sunshine  Committee  Report 

Dear  Miss  Ray:  Another  month  has  passed 
and  I  have'written  but  one  letter  for  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Committee.  I  have  been  watching  The 
Evangelist  hoping  to  see  letters  from  some  of 
the  other  Sunshine  boys,  bat  failing  to  do  so, 
1  have  concluded  that  they  are  no  better 
writing  letters  than  I  am. 

Last  Wednesday  week  onr  annual  Sunday 
school  picnic  was  held  in  the  woods,  and  I 
went  and  had  a  good  time. 

A  very  enjoyable  day  for  me  was  last  Tues¬ 
day,  when  I  went  to  Philadelphia  in  company 


Prizes 

CslIcK 

many  women. 
What  do  prizes 
OLmountto?  Not 
worth  consid- 
^ering.  Cannot 
pay  you  for 
poorer  work. 
grea>.ter  ex¬ 
pense  nnd 
risk  to  clothes, 
which  you  get  with 
an  inferior  wash- 
ling  powder.  Any  woman  who 
uses  PEARLINE  hns  a  prize, 
I  and  will  save  enough  to  buy 
I  more  and  better  knick-knacks. 

Pea-rline  Sstves 


^  PISO’S-’CURE  FO 

rr  I 


UUKtS  WHtKL  ALL  llSl 

Bbi9l  Cou^h  Syrup.  Tastes  GckkI. 
tn  time.  Sold  by  dnmgists. 
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Amertoan  Standard  EdMon  of  the 

REVISED  BIBLE 

Published  August  26,  1901,  with  carefully  selected 
references  and  Topical  Headings,  prepared  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revision  Committee,  whose  attestation  appears  on 
the  back  of  the  title  page. 

“The  standard  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  English- 
speaking  world.” — Sunday  School  Times. 

“It  is  by  far  the  most  exact,  and,  we  will  say,  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  Bible  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  being  the 
standard,  this  edition  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  he  Bible.” — The  Independent. 

£x)ng  Primer  type,  all  styles  of  binding.  Prices  from  |1.50  to  $9. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  send  for  catalogue  to 
THOHAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pubs.,  37-41  E.  18th  St.,  New  Yor^ 


ith  my  oldest  sister  and  a  cousin  of  mine. 
We  started  abont  6.80  A.M.  and  got  home  abont 
9  P.M.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  get  on 
a  trolley  and  ride  out  to  Fairmonnt  Park,  in 
which  the  Zoological  Garden  is.  We  went 
all  through  that  and  saw  all  of  the  animals  and 
birds.  The  elephant,  the  bears,  the  lion  and 
the  buffalo  were  the  largest  animals  there.  I 
bought  some  peanuts  and  gave  to  some  of  the 
animals.  The  snakes  were  large  and  small. 
The  birds  were  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  some 
red,  bine  and  yellow.  We  left  the  Zoo  at  abont 
2  o’clock  and  then  we  walked  aronnd  the  park 
enjoying  its  beauty.  We  went  out  to  the  Hor- 
ticnltural  Building  and  saw  some  of  the  largest 
and  prettiest  fiowers  in  my  life.  From  there 
we  wandered  aronnd  the  city,  and  came  home 
on  the  6. 80  train. 

If  any  of  the  members  have  not  been  out  to 
the  Park,  it  would  be  a  very  nice  place  to 
spend  a  day.  I  still  remain  a  member  of  the 
Club,  D.  Watson  Wright. 


TKe  Ring’s  Dau^K- 
ters’  Settlement 


everywhere  and  for  every  possible  object,  and 
second  hand  dealers  soon  fonnd  it  an  excellent 
way  of  replenishing  their  stock  at  small  cost. 
Their  quick  eyes  detecting  the  really  good 
garments,  they  secnred  them  to  sell  later  to 
those  who  needed  them  at  a  good  profit,  while 
those  who  should  have  had  this  advantage,  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  piles  of  miscellaneous  articles, 


JUST  OUT! 

Gems  of  Song 

for  the  Sunday  School 

By  IBA  D.  SANKBT  and  HITBEBT  P.  MAIN. 

288  Pages,  Full  Bound  in  Cloth. 

$25.00  par  100.  Simple  Copy,  poit  free,  20  cinti. 

THE  BIOLOW  a  HAIII  CO.,  MEW  TORE  sad  CH1C160. 

CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES 

ORGANS  of  all  sUea.  Lataat  Improvenants 

Mook.  n.  BOSrON-^IEW  YORK 

Hastings  uO.,  phil'a-chicago 

Main  Office  and  Worai,  Kendal  Green,  Mast. 

in  aaareMtng  advertlien  patroniEine  this  Jtiunuu. 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pnbllshers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


Although  Watson  does  not  tell  abont  a  bright 
Sunday,  still  there  is  enough  sunshine  in  bis 
letter  to  do  for  a  regular  report,  don’t  yon 
think  so? 

A  letter  from  Henry  Oonant  asks  ns  to  ex¬ 
cuse  him  from  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Birth¬ 
day  Committee,  as  his  studies  this  fall  will 
take  up  so  much  time  that  he  cannot  do  this 
ontside  work.  I  am  sorry  abont  it,  as  Henry 
would  be  an  energetic  chairman,  I  think.  This 
places  Stuart  Eynon  at  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  Ohadsey  Nichols  first  member  and 
Duncan  L.  MoBain,  who  had  the  next  largest 
number  of  votes,  second  member.  I  will  give 
the  Committee  several  days  of  grace,  as  long 
as  the  work  has  been  delayed  and  they  need  not 
report  until  October  12.  Chadsey  will  be  busy 
with  his  two  “Snnshine”  reports,  too.  Bnt 
he  can  make  those  short,  and  as  long  as  he  is  a 
member — so  far,  sole  and  only  member— of  the 
“Happy  Section,”  he  certainly  will  come  oat 
all  right. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  President  to  appoint 
another  Snnshine  Committee,  to  hold  ofSoe 
from  October  1  to  January  1,  as  the  term  of 
office  for  this  Committee  is  nearly  over.  Next 
week,  perhaps,  1  will  be  able  to  tell  yon  the 
Committee. 

The  following  letter  from  Henry  makes  a 
oheerfnl  ending  to  onr  talk.  It’s  always  a  good 
Idea  to  end  well,  yon  know  I 

Mt  ubar  Miss  Bay:  I  received  the  pin  and 
book  and  was  very  glad  to  get  them.  I  think 
the  pins  are  very  nice,  considering  what  we 
paid  for  them.  The  book  is  jnst  what  I  wanted 
and  am  delighted  with  it.  1  think  the  motto 
s  a  very  good  one.  Yon  certainly  have  been 
making  a  trip  this  summer.  1  was  on  Long 
Island  for  one  week  and  in  Maine  for  two 
weeks  this  summer.  Hoping  for  the  snooesB  of 
onr  Clnb  in  the  fntnre,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely,  H.  L.  Jones. 


X  AXAAAg  O  JL^aVA^AA— 

ters’  Settlement 


48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Julian  Heath,  Chsirman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Corresponding  Secretsrj 
Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Watbrburt.  Head-Worker. 

OUR  WEEKLY  SALES 

So  mnoh  has  been  written  lately  oondemna- 
tory  of  Bnmmage  Sales  that  people  generally 
have  been  led  to  look  upon  them  ae  poeitively 
harmful  rather  than  helpfnl  to  the  poor  and 
straggling  classes  of  onr  crowded  towns  and 
cities,  and  are  gradually  withdrawing  their 
snpport.  Therefore  we  are  impelled  to  give 
the  resnlts  of  onr  own  experience,  whioh  goes 
to  show  that  everything  depends  npon  the  way 
in  whioh  the  sales  are  oondnoted. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  principle  of  economy 
to  bring  articles  that  are  nseless  and  camber- 
some  in  over- crowded  honses  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  can  make  them  nsefnl  in  their 
bare,  nnfnrnished  rooms,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  those  who  arrange  and  carry  on  the  sales 
shonld  not  have  a  legitimate  profit  for  the 
benefit  of  whatever  charitable  work  they  are 
interested  in. 

Bns  the  danger  comes  in  the  abnee  of  these 
principles,  and  in  turning  the  sale  into  a  purely 
money  making  affair,  or  as  it  has  been  well 
expressed  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Evening 
Post,  “patting  semi  benevolent  work  into  nn- 
praotised  hands. ’’  Bnmmage  sales  were  held 


Teacher  Training  in  the  Sabbath  School 


A  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


T)  EGINNING  with  October  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  S.  S.  Work  will  issue  a  new  quarterly 
periodical  entitled  the  Westminster  Normal  Quarterly.  The  lessons  will  include  a  two  years’  course 
on  Bible  History,  on  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Sabbath- 
School  Teaching.  The  object  of  this  periodical  is  to  develope  in  Sabbath  Schools  a  systematic  plan  of  tocher 
training.  As  a  means  of  obtaining  the  best  results  from  the  study  of  the  new  Quarterly,  every  ^hool  is  invited  to 
organize  a  “  Normal  Department,’’  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  and  thus  to  have  within  itself  the  means  of 
supplying  its  own  teachers. 

During  the  two  years  a  course  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  Sabbath-School 
work,  that  is,  in  Sabbath-School  pedagogics.  As  the  Normal  Quarterly  does  not  follow  the  International  Lessons,  the 
course  can  be  begun  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  is  issued  in  periodical  form  as  being  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient. 

The  price  of  The  Normal  Quarterly  is  24  cents  a  year  for  two  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  or  6  cents  a 
quarter ;  single  subscriptions,  40  cents  a  year,  loc.  a  quarter.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

ADDRESS : 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work. 

PHILADELPHIA,  1319  Walnut  Street.  NEW  YORK,  i56  Filth  Avenue.  CHICAQO,  19a  MIchlgM  Avenue.. 

ST.  L0UI5, 1516  Locust  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  16  Qrent  Avenue. 
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“Oastomera  are  treated  as  politely  as  by 
rival  steamship  companies  ” 

“Oar  silks  and  satins  are  smooth  as  a  lady’s 
cheek  and  colored  like  the  rainbow.  “-Tit- Bits. 


The  Observation  Car 


IN  MANY  PARTS 

(iod  of  the  dew, 

In  gentlest  ministry. 

As  silently 

Would  I  some  soul  afresh  renew. 

God  of  the  sun. 

Far  Aiming  heat  and  light. 

Be  my  delight 

On  radiant  errands  swift  to  run. 

God  of  the  Star, 

To  its  stern  orbit  true. 

My  soul  imbue 

With  dread,  lest  I  thine  order  mar. 

God  of  the  sea. 

Majestic,  vast,  profound. 

Enlarge  my  bound. 

Broader  and  deeper  let  me  be. 


A  FRIENDLY  FIELD-MOUSE 


Many  stories  have  been  told  in  the  past  tend¬ 
ing  to  show  that  wild  animals,  when  in  trouble, 
will  display  surprising  confidence  in  man—  in 
fact,  will  often  seek  his  assistance  when  sore 
beset.  The  writer,  when  a  boy  on  a  farm  in 
Minnesota,  bad  an  experience  with  a  field- 
mouse  which  illnstrates  this  trait  in  wild 
creatures.  It  was  stacking  time;  and  the  men 
were  all  busy  in  the  fields  lifting  the  shocks  of 
cured  grain  and  stacking  them  in  hive  shaped 
stacks  in  the  barnyard.  The  boy  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  wagons  in  the  field  all  the  morning 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  capture  some  field-mice 
to  take  home  as  pets.  He  had  seen  a  number 
of  the  drab  little  creatures  with  their  short 
tails,  but  had  failed  to  lay  his  bands  upon  any 
of  them,  owing  to  the  thick  stubble  and  the 
nimbleness  of  the  mice  At  last,  as  a  particu¬ 
larly  large  shock  was  lifted,  a  broken  nest  was 
disclosed;  and  the  youthful  mouser  was  put 
upon  the  gni  vire  by  the  slender  squeaks  of 
seven  or  eight  hairless  little  beings  that  were 
so  young  as  not  to  have  opened  their  eyes  as 
yet.  The  mother  disappeared  with  a  whisk, 
whereupon  the  young  banter  sat  down  in  a 
critical  attitude  beside  the  nest  and  began  to 
examine  his  find.  He  had  already  put  one  of 
the  young  mice  in  his  trousers  pocket  when 
the  mother  reappeared  out  of  the  stubble  beside 
the  nest.  The  boy  held  his  breath,  and  awaited 
developments.  Much  to  his  surprise,  the 
monse-mother,  after  carefully  examining  the 
mined  nest,  entered  his  pocket,  which,  as  he 
sat,  opened  very  near  to  the  nest.  She  seemed 
to  come  to  the  conclnsion  very  quickly  that 


I 


!  Pains  in  the  Back 

I  Are  symptoms  of  a  weak,  torpid  or  stag¬ 
nant  condition  of  the  kidneys  or  liver,  and 
are  a  warning  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to 
neglect,  so  important  is  a  healthy  action  of 
these  organs. 

They  are  commonly  attended  by  loss  of 
energy,  lack  of  courage,  and  sometimes  by 
gloomy  forboding  and  despondency. 

“1  had  pains  in  my  back,  could  not  sleep 
and  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning  felt  worse 
than  the  night  before.  I  began  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  now  I  can  sleep 
and  get  up  feeling  rested  and  able  to  do  my 
work.  I  attribute  my  cure  entirely  to 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  ”  Mes.  J  .  N.  Perry, 
care  H.  S.  Co|)eland,  F*ike  Road,  Ala. 


Hood’s  S  arsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Cure  kidney  and  liver  troubles,  relieve  the  back, 
and  build  np  the  whole  system. 


Do  You  Wish 
the  Finest  Bread 

TdiTid  Cdkke 

It  is  conceded  that  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  purest  and 
strongest  of  all  baking  pow¬ 
ders,  absolutely  free  from  alum, 
ammonia  and  every  adulter¬ 
ant.  “Royal”  makes  the  best 
and  most  wholesome  food. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


her  lost  little  one  had  found  a  very  good  home, 
and  in  about  two  minutes  had  transferred 
the  remainder  of  her  offspring  from  the  nest  to 
the  pocket,  carrying  them  one  at  a  time  in  her 
mouth. 

The  writer  has  had  many  experiences  with 
wild  animals,  but  none  of  them  impressed  him 
so  strongly  as  the  episode  of  the  mouse-mother 
in  the  wheat-stnbble. — Selected. 


THe  L.  D.  O.  Club 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
F*resident,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


You  will  notice  that  onr  new  Vice-President 
is  represented  in  print  this  week.  Isn’t  it 
about  time  that  we  should  have  the  picture  of 
our  President,  and  of  our  new  Vice-President? 
I  think  sol 

Now  we  will  listen  to  the  Treasurer's  report 
which  arrived  just  too  late  for  last  week's 
Evangelist. 

Treasurer's  Report 

The  Treasurer  of  the  L.  D.  O.  Olub  respect¬ 
fully  submits  the  following  report  for  month 
ending  September  1,  1901: 

$  c. 

Aug.  1  Amount  on  band  5  6i> 

“  3  Received  per  Miss  Ray  from 

Maitland  Dwight  1  0(1 

“  10  Received  per  Mrs.  Houghton  from  J.  Cutbert 

Long  for  membership  and 
annua)  dues  0  40 

“  13  Received  from  Duncan  Me  Bain  for  membership 

fee  and  annual  dues  0  40 

*•  SIO  Received  from  Henry  L.  Leiper  for  annual 
dues  0  10 

Sept.  1  Bal.  in  Treasurer's  bands  7  56 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  Sheldon  Quid, 
Treasurer 

If  you  should  happen  to  see  any  mistakes  in 
Sheldon's  reports,  I  hope  you  will  speak  of 
them  immediately  to  Sheldon  or  to  me.  I 


write  the  L.  D.  O.  talk  usually  a  week  before 
it  is  printed,  you  see,  so  sometimes  things  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  mixed  when  really  they  are  quite 
straight. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  by  another 
week  we  may  very  likely  have  another  member 
—an  Ohio  boy  this  time.  Wouldn't  it  be  fine 
if  we  could  have  every  Ttate  in  the  Union  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  little  Club?  Isn't  there  some 
Oonnejticut  boy  who  reads  this  column  and 
would  like  to  join?  Come  right  in! 

A  Sunshine  Committee  Report 

Dear  Mis:^  Ray:  Another  month  has  passed 
and  I  havelwritten  but  one  letter  for  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Committee.  I  have  been  watching  The 
Evangelist  hoping  to  see  letters  from  some  of 
the  other  Sunshine  boys,  but  failing  to  do  so, 
I  have  concluded  that  they  are  no  better 
writing  letters  than  I  am. 

Last  Wednesday  week  our  annual  Sunday 
school  picnic  was  held  in  the  woods,  and  I 
went  and  had  a  good  time. 

A  very  enjoyable  day  for  me  was  last  Tues¬ 
day,  when  I  went  to  Philadelphia  in  company 


Prizes 

CattcK 

many  women.* 
What  do  prizes 
eimount  to  7  Not 
worth  consid- 
>ering.  Cannot 
pay  you  for 
poorer  work, 
grecLter  ex- 

I.  pense  eLnd 

A  risk  to  clothes, 

r  which  you  get  with 

Vii^  an  inferior  wash¬ 

ing  powder.  Any  woman  who 
uses  PEARLINE  heis  a  prize, 
and  will  save  enough  to  buy 
more  and  better  knick-knacks. 


Peakrline  Selves 


,  CURtS  WHbKt  ALL  ELSL  FAILS. 

I  Bt^sa  I'ouijh  Syrup,  Taslcs  GckkI. 
In  time.  Sold  by  drimgists. 
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woald  be  tempted  to  spend  their  small  savingB 
on  some  useless  ornament  or  nnsnitable  finery. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  we  fonnd  in  onr  first 
sale  which  we  opened  to  the  pnblio  that  it 
was  impossible  to  entirely  guard  against  these 
eTils,  so  in  organising  the  weekly  sales  in  the 
autumn  we  decided  to  admit  only  onr  own 
women,  whom  we  knew  all  about,  or  those  re¬ 
commended  from  neighboring  Churches  or  or¬ 
ganizations  as  personally  known  by  them  to  be 
in  need  of  this  opportunity.  Then  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Oommittee  was  always  present  to 
advise  or  caution  those  who  seemed  in  danger 
of  buying  foolishly. 

Great  pains  were  taken  in  sorting  and  pricing 
the  things.  Tempting  but  unsuitable  finery 
was  taken  out  and  disposed  of  at  private  sale, 
occasionally  netting  a  nice  little  snm  for  onr 
empty  treasury. 

All  this  has  required  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
strength  and  we  cannot  be  grateful  enough  to 
the  Oommittee  who  have  so  wisely  and  un¬ 
weary  ingly  attended  to  it.  Their  reward  has 
been  in  seeing  how  much  the  women  have 
prized  the  opportunity  and  the  good  use  they 
nave  made  of  it.  Every  Friday  afternoon,  at 
least  an  hour  before  the  time  of  opening,  there 
has  been  a  line  of  waiting  women,  the  greater 
number  having  come  with  some  definite  want 
to  supply.  One  mother  came  three  successive 
weeks  looking  for  under  flannels  for  an 
invalid  son  until  one  of  the  ladies  sncceeded 
in  getting  for  her  what  she  needed 

Flannels  and  undergarments  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  and  shoes  and  stockings  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  There  has  also  been  a  constant  call  for 
night  clothes,  both  for  children  and  adults,  as 
well  as  for  sheets,  pillowcases  and  warm  bed 
covering.  The  women  feel  much  happier  and 
more  independent  to  come  and  select  their  own 
garments,  paying  a  small  price  for  them,  which 
most  of  them  are  able  to  do,  than  to  ask  for 
the  things  out  and  out,  and  we  find  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  demands  npon  onr  regular 
clothing-room. 

Our  stock  must  be  replenished  for  onr  winter 
sales  for  the  benefit  of  our  patrons,  who  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  regard  it  as  a  valu¬ 
able  factor  in  their  domestic  economy. 

So  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
calling  npon  onr  friends  for  contributions  for 
these  sales.  We  always  reserve  the  privilege 
of  taking  from  the  bundles  what  we  need  for 
free  distribution  among  the  sick  and  the  abso¬ 
lutely  destitute,  or  what  can  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  other  ways,  and  thus,  although 
our  greatest  need  is  for  clothing,  we  can  make 
use  of  many  of  the  things  that  housekeepers 
wonder  how  to  dispose  of  in  putting  their  at¬ 
tics  and  store-rooms  in  order.  Unless  the  au¬ 
tumn  house  cleaning  brings  os  a  generous 
supply,  we  shall  have  to  discontinue  the  sales, 
BO  we  hope  all  our  friends  will  remember  ns 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  We  shall  have  to 
ask  them  to  prepay  the  express  as  it  mounts  up 
heavily  if  we  have  to  pay  it  all. 


PARKER’S 
_  HAIR  BALSAM 

ClitliM  and  beaotinea  the  hab; 
Promocea  a  lozuriant  frowth. 
Hever  Palla  to  Beatore  Oray 

Hair  to  ita  TouthOil  Color. 

Cuiea  acalp  diacaaea  a  hair  ialliiia 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


The  Presbytery  of  Binohamton  met  in  semi¬ 
annual  session  at  Bainbridge  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  September  16,  1901.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
Spaulding,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  also 
the  retiring  Moderator,  preached  the  opening 
sermon  from  John  xiv.  9.  Subject:  The  Suffi¬ 
ciency  of  Christ  as  the  Revelation  of  the 
Father.  The  Rev.  Selden  L.  Haynes  of  Han¬ 
cock  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Luther,  supplying  the  church  at  Union,  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben.  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Noble  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  McGranville.  It 
is  expected  that  his  installation  will  take  place 
in  November  next  at  the  time  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  edifice,  which  the  society  at 
McGranville  is  now  building.  Action  on  all 
the  overtures  from  the  General  Assembly  was 
deferred  till  the  annual  meeting  of  Presbytery 
to  be  held  in  the  North  Church  of  Binghamton. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  Synod:  Clerical— The  Rev.  A.  Cam¬ 
eron  MacEenzie  D.D.,  the  Rev.  G.  Parsons 
Nichols  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Spaulding,  the 
Rev.  W.  Ellis  Williams,  the  Rev.  G.  Flavel 
Humphreys;  elders— Geoge  F.  Hand  M. D., 
Leonard  B.  Ross,  Henry  C.  Hendrick  M.D., 
Amasa  J.  Hoyt,  Henry  0.  Knight.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Institute  under  the  direction  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  on  Young  People’s 
Societies,  the  Rev.  C.  Edward  Fay  chairman, 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening  and 
added  largely  to  the  popular  interest  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  same  Committee  has  also  formu¬ 
lated  a  plan,  adopted  by  the  Presbytery,  by 
means  of  which  every  Young  People’s  So  ciety 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  shall  have  an 
address  during  the  coming  year  on  these  four 
themes :  Presbyterian  Belief,  Presbyterian  His¬ 
tory,  Presbyterian  Organization  and  Presby¬ 
terian  Work.  The  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
meet  in  the  First  Church  of  Binghamton  on 
Friday  evening,  October  11,  at  7  o’clock,  at 
which  meeting  the  Rev.  Robert  Hastings 
Nichols  Ph.D.,  son  of  G.  Parsons  Nichols  D.D., 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  will  be  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 

D.  N.  Grummon,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  met  in  Lancas¬ 
ter.  N.  Y.,  on  September  16,  and  adjourned  on 
September  17.  The  Moderator’s  opening  ser¬ 
mon  was  from  Ps.  xvii.  15.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Ward  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  following 
persons  are  elected  as  delegates  to  the  Synod : 
Ministers— W.  Waith,  E.  H.  Dickinson  D.D., 
S.  T.  Clarke,  Samuel  Colgate,  W.  Y.  Chap¬ 
man,  Henry  Ward  D.D.,  Samuel  S.  Mitchell 
D.D.,  Newton  L.  Reed;  elders— H.  H.  Bing¬ 
ham,  ^W.  W.  Parsons,  H.  Osgood  Halland, 
John  A.  Skinner,  Horace  Briggs,  Thomas 
Shaw,  C.  G.  Talcott,  W.  E.  Wheeler.  Action 
upon  the  Assembly  overtures  was  deferred. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  ordain  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  J.  Pardy,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Go- 
wanda.  The  Rev.  R.  R.  Watkins,  whose  pas¬ 
torate  at  Franklinville  has  ceased,  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben.*  , 

Hudson  Presbytery  met  at  Liberty,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  and  was  opened  with  sermon  from 
Rom.  xii.  1,  by  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
Louis  O.  Rotenback.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carroll  Leiper  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the 
Revs.  Theron  Brittain  and  George  E.  Gillespie 
asistanc  Clerks.  Because  of  serious  and  con¬ 
tinued  ill  health,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols 
was  released  from  Milford.  A  Committee  was 
appointed  to  send  him  a  letter  of  fraternal 
sympathy.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Lowden  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and 
Orange.  Overtures  6  and  7  were  answered 
affirmatively,  8  negatively ;  and  action  on  the 
others  deferred  till  spring.  Plan  of  vacancy 
and  supply  was  adopted,  and  contemplated 
oommittee  appointed.  Oommittee  on  Evange¬ 
listic  work  was  also  appointed.  Delegates  to 
Synod  are  as  follows :  George  E.  Gillespie, 
James  R.  Mann,  L.  William  Hones,  R.  H. 
Taylor,  Henry  M.  Gilvary,  John  W.  Keller, 
ministers;  Charles  M.  Kinney,  William  H. 
Puff,  E.  S.  Anderson.  F.  B.  Post,  N.  J.  Kel¬ 
sey  and  Lavalette  Wilson,  ruling  elders.  Pres¬ 
bytery  held  a  devotional  memorial  service  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  and  also  gave  expression  to  its 
feelings  in  resolution.  The  popular  meeting 
Tuesday  evening  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 


George  E.  Gillespie  and  Dr.  Charles  Beattie. 
Within  recent  years  Liberty  has  completely  ren¬ 
ovated  its  church  edifice  and  within  the  last 
year  put  in  a  fine  pipe  organ.  It  has  now  a 
beantifnl  sanctuary. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  met  at  Taymonth 
on  Setember  110.  In  the  necessary  absence  of 
the  Moderator,  tne  Rev.  W.  K.  Spencer  D.D., 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  McGreaham  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon.  Stated  Clerk  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  McGreaham  was  chosen  Mod¬ 
erator:  the  Rev.  William  Bryant  and  Elders 

S.  M.  Edgar,  Temporary  Clerks;  the  Rev.  J. 

T.  Oxtoby  D.D.  Vice-Moderator.  The  various 
Committees  reported.  The  Revs.  M.  P.  Bowie, 
E.  L.  Anderson,  W.  H.  Long,  H.  A.  Bradford, 
J.  M.  Dallas  were  dismissed  to  the  Presbyter¬ 
ies  of  Chicago,  Wooster,  Petoskey,  Kalamazoo 
and  Petoskey :  the  Rev.  William  Mnllar  to  the 
Kalamazoo  Congregational  Association.  The 
Rev.  George  W.  Luther  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior;  the  Rev.  L. 
Colyn  from  the  Presbytery  of  Madison;  the 
Rev.  R.  M.  Williams  from  Presbytery  of  Madi¬ 
son.  The  overtures  from  General  Assembly 
were  placed  on  the  docket  for  consideration  at 
spring  meeting.  Committee  appointed  on  be¬ 
half  of  American  Bible  Society,  the  Rev.  G. 
S.  Woodhnll  D.D.,  Elders  W.  L.  Hood  and  C. 
W.  Babcock.  Also  on  behalf  of  American  Tract 
Society,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Oxtoby  D.D. ,  Elders 
W.  M.  Trude  and  G.  A.  Baker.  The  Rev.  J. 
A.  McGreaham  req^^Bted  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation  existing  between  him  and  the 
St.  Louis  Church.  The  request  was  granted. 
A  call  was  then  presented  to  Mr.  McGreaham 
from  the  Grace  Chnrch,  Saginaw,  which  he 
accepted,  asking  permission  to  bold  till  the 
spring  meeting  for  consideration ;  granted. 
Elder  E.  St.  John  was  appointed  a  Committee 
to  correspond  and  act  with  the  Committee  on 
raising  the  debt  on  the  Presbyterian  Building 
in  New  York.  The  Rev.  B.  Hunter  asked  for 
dissolntion  of  the  pastoral  relation  between 
himself  and  church  of  Taymonth  on  the  ground 
of  the  ill  health  of  himself  and  wife.  The 
Rev.  J.  T.  Oxtoby  D.D.  and  Elder  St.  John 
were  made  a  Committee  to  confer  with  Brother 
Hnnter  and  the  church  and  reported  that 
Brother  Hnnter  be  granted  leave  of  absence  till 
spring  meeting  of  Presbytery,  when  if  be  la 
not  able  to  resume  bis  work  the  church  then 
concurring  the  relation  shall  be  dissolved.  A 
Committee  consisting  of  the  Revs.  W.  C.  Co¬ 


schools. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^*^dre88 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
-school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chab.  D.  Kreider,  Princ. 


TEMPLE  COLLEGE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RUSSELL  W.  CONWELL.  I’resident. 
Complete  Theological  Course  by  Correspondence. 
Thirty-eight  other  Courses.  Send  for  Circular. 


MISS  ALETHEA  H.  PLATT, 

(Pupil  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Snell) 
will  resume  her  classes  in  Drawing,  Painting  and  the 
History  of  Art  October  1st,  1901. 

VA.N  DYCK  STUDIOS, 

939  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

721  .Madison  Avenue  (64th  Street)  New  York. 

Englisli  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class 
I.aboraiory,  Manual  Training,  Gymnasium,  82d  year  opens 
Sept.  25. 

Principals  at  school-house  after  Sept.  12,  Circulars  sent  on 
application. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D  D.,  P.,D.  1  pri„HiiaIa 
BEN.IAMI.N  LORD  BUCKLEY,  A.  B  J  mncipais, 

BibleTeachers’ College 

open.s  October  15th.  Three-year  graded  course. 
Practical  work  in  New  York  City.  Woman’s 
Department  Home.  Correspondence  Courses. 
For  full  particulars,  address  Principal,  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey. 
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The  evangelist 


T6rt,  O.  A.  Smith  D.  D.  and  B.  K.  Strong, 
with  Elders  N.  B.  Bradley  and  E.  St.  John 
was  appointed  to  arrange  plans  for  eyangelistic 
work  and  report  daring  the  sessions  of  Synod 
in  October.  T.  M.,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  in  Ham- 
mondsport,  September  16,  1901.  The  Rev.  Al¬ 
bert  Orawford  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the 
Bey.  Daniel  Redmond,  Clerk.  Engene  K. 
DeWitt  of  Hornellsyille  was  receiyed  under 
the  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  student  for  the 
ministry.  The  Rey.  B.  B.  Knapp  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Congregational  Association  of 
New  York.  The  pastoral  relation  between  the 
Rey.  George  W.  Warren  and  the  church  of 
Prattsburg  was  clissolyed  and  Mr.  Warren 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Che¬ 
mung  that  he  might  accept  a  call  of  the 
North  Church,  Elihira.  The  Rey.  E.  G.  W. 
Cist  was  pejrmitted  to  demit  the  ministry,  the 
period  of  probation  haying  not  changed  his 
purpose  The  Rey.  Robert  R.  Watkins  was  re- 
ceiyed  from  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  and  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  Install  him  oyer  the 
church  of  Campbell,  October  9,  the  Rey.  S. 
W.  Pratt  to  preside,  the  Rey.  Alfre  (  J.  Hatton 
D.  D.  to  preach  the  sermon,  the  Uev.  B.  Y.  Y. 
Putnam  to  charge  the  pastor,  and  the  Rey.  Eyan 
B.  Eyans  to  charge  the  people.  The  delegates 
to  Synod  are:  The  Reys.  H.  Webster,  Daniel 
Mackay,  Fred  E.  Walton,  T.  F.  Archbold ;  lay 
delegates,  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Hatch,  T.  C.  Wall,  E. 
Clark  and  Harry  C.  Hermans.  Oyer  two  solid 
hours  were  deyoted  to  Synodical  Missions. 
The  Westminster  Church,  Hornellsyille,  under- 


Wholesome  Advice 


For  People  Whose  Stomachs  Are  W'eak  and 
Digestion  Poor. 

Dr.  Harlandson,  whose  opinion  in  diseases  is 
worthy  of  attention,  says  when  a  man  or  woman 
comes  to  me  complaining  of  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  sour  stomach,  belching,  sour  watery 
rising,  headaches,  sleeplessness,  lack  of  ambition 
and  a  general  run  down  nervous  condition  1  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  take  after  each  meal  one  or  two  of 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  allowing  the  tablet  to 
dissolve  in  the  mouth,  and  thus  mi  igle  with  the 
food  eaten.  The  result  is  that  the  food  is  speedily 
digested  before  it  has  time  to  sour  and  ferment. 
These  tablets  will  digest  the  food  anyway  whether 
the  stomach  wants  to  or  not,  because  they  contain 
harmless  digestive  principles,  vegetable  essences, 
pepsin  and  Golden  Seal  which  supply  just  what 
the  weak  stomach  lacks. 

I  have  advised  the  tablets  with  great  success, 
both  in  curing  indigestion  and  to  build  up  the 
tissues,  increasing  flesh  in  thin  nervous  pa  ients, 
whose  real  trouble  was  dyspepsia  and  as  soon  as 
the  stomach  was  put  to  rights  they  did  not  know 
what  sickness  was. 

A  fifty  cent  package  of  Stuart’s  Dy8i)epsia 
Tablets  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store,  and  as 
they  are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  they  can 
be  used  as  often  as  desired  with  full  assurance 
that  they  contain  nothing  harmful  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree;  on  the  contrary,  anyone  whose 
stomach  is  at  all  deranged  will  find  great  benefit 
from  the  use  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  They 
will  cure  any  form  of  stomach  weakness  or  dis¬ 
ease  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 


IS 


THE  ORIGINAL. 
THE  BEST 


AVOID  UNKNOWN 
BRANDS. 


Condensed  Milk 

Has  No  Equal  as  an  Infant  Food.  ^ 

SEND POR’kAUtUTA BOOK  FOR  mothers.  —  Borden'S  Condanstd  Milk..- New  TbrV 


takes  self-support  on  entering  its  neyr  edifice. 
This  church  has  increased  from  46  to  260  in 
five  years  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Fred 
E.  Walton.  The  apportionment  was  farther 
reduced  by  |75,  making  a  practical  advance 
towards  self-snpport.  A  petition  was  received 
to  re-organize  the  chnroh  at  Oentreville,  which 
will  not  die.  Westminster  Ohnnrch,  Hornells- 
yille,  will  be  the  next  place  of  meeting. 


SYNODS 

The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  Tuesday, 
October  15,  at  7. 30  P.  M.  in  the  North  Ohnrch, 
Buffalo,  on  Main  street,  below  Oblppewa, 
and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie  D.D. 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  Enrollment 
of  delegates  in  the  chapel  on  Pearl  street, 
from  5  to  6  P.  M. 

T.  Ralston  Sm:ith,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Sooth  Dakota  will  meet  in 
Brookings.  S.  D.,  on  Thursday,  October  8, 
1901,  at  8  P.  M.  The  Women’s  Synodical 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  S.  C. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  at  Niles, 
Mich.,  Tuesday,  Octobers,  1901,  at 7. 30  P  M. 

William  Bryant,  P.  O. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  hold  its  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  the  Westminster  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Ohnrch  of  Jacksonville,  Ill  ,  beKinning 
on  Tuesday,  October  15,  prox.  at  7.80  P.M. 
All  persons  attending  and  paying  fall  rail¬ 
road  fare  must  obtain  certificate  for  the  same 
from  ticket  agent  of  each  railroad  used  in  order 
to  secure  one  third  fare  on  return  passage. 

D.  S.  Johnson,  8.  O. 

The  Synod  of  Washington  will  meet  in  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Ido.,  Thursday,  October  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 
Opening  sermon  by  the  Rev.  G.  William 
Giboney  D.D. 

J.  O  Milligan,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Synoi  of  Indiana  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  Madison.  Ind.,  Mon¬ 
day,  October  14,  1901,  at  7.30  o’clock  PM. 

Charles  Little,  S.  O. 


PRESBYTERIES 

Tae  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Port¬ 
land  will  be  held  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch  of  Oregon  Olty,  October  7,  1901,  at 

_  7.30  P.M. 

W.  S.  Hoi.t,  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Oity  will  be  held  in  the  Neelsville 
Ohnrch,  October  7,  at  7.30  P.M. 

B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Oaynga  will  be  adjonrned 
to  meet  in  Calvary  Ohnrch,  Auburn,  October 
1,  1901,  at  2  P.M. 

0.  H.  Beebe  S.  O. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newark 
will  be  held  in  the  First  Ohnrch,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  October  2,  1901,  com¬ 
mencing  at  10  A.M. 

Juuos  H.  Wolff,  S.  C. 

The  Synod  of  Missouri  will  meet  in  Jefferson 
Oity,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  October  22,  1901,  at 
7.80  P.  M.  John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ohurch  of  Fort  Scott,  October 
10,  7.  SO  P.  M.  John  O.  Miller,  S.  C. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  in  the 
Olivet  Presbyterian  Obarch,  Atlantic  Oity, 
on  Tnesday,  October  15,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Olerk. 


The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  Albert 
Lea,  Minn.,  Thursday,  Ootober  10,  at  7.80, 
P.  M.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in 
the  ohapel  of  the  First  Ohnroh,  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  corner  Eleventh  street,  on  Mondiay 
September  80,  1901,  at  10  A.  M. 

George  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter;'  of  Topeka  meets  in  Gardner 
Keui.  ,  Tuesday  evening,  Ootober  8,  at  7. 80. 
The  Oommittee  on  Home  Missions  oonvenee 
in  the  morning  and  all  persons  having  bnsi- 
ness  with  it  are  xpeoted  to  appear  then. 

A.  H.  Harshaw,  S.  0. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  3-) 

E.  &  J.  B.  VoaNs  &  Company:  Sunday  Reading  ioi 
the  Young,  IWffl.  Illustrated. 

Union  Press.  Philadelphia :  Life  Beyond  the  Orave  • 
Rev.  H.  S.  Hoffman,  D.D. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Striking  Honr: 
Eden  Phillpotts.  $1.50. 

Fleming  H.  Revbll  Company:  The  Family  a  Neces¬ 
sity  of  Civilization;  John  B.  Robins.  $1.95. 

Kramer  &  Company,  Rock  Island,  Ill. :  The  Temple  ; 
Elliot  D.  Fisher. 

E.  H.  CoLORAVK,  Chicago:  Crazes,  Credulities,  and 
Christian  Science;  Charles  M.  Onghton,  M.D.  $1.00 

Harper  and  Brothers  :  Oreat  Religions  of  the 
World;  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.D.,  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  and 
others.  S9.00.  Flood-Tide:  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene. 

American  Baptist  PnsLiOATroN  Si’OIBTy,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  A  Lily  of  France:  Coroline  Atwater  Mason. 
$1.10  net,  $1.86  postsaid. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colportaob  Association, 
Chicago:  The  Ten  Commandments:  O.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan;  Up  from  Stu:  Leu  G  Broughton,  M.D.;  Popular 
Amusements:  Rev.  Perry  Wayland  Sinks;  the  Colport- 
age  Library.  15  cents  each,  two  for  25  cents. 

Lee  &  Shephard.  Boston;  The  Story  of  the  Cid  (for 
young  people):  Calvin  Dill  Wilson;  A  Jolly  Cat  Tale 
Amy  Brooks.  $1.00.  A  Boy  of  Old  Japan;  R  Van  Ber¬ 
gen.  Illustrated.  Betty  Seldon's  Patriot ;  Adele  E 
Thompson.  Illustrated.  Jessica's  Triumph;  Grace  Le 
aron.  Illustrated. 

H.  B.  Gibbud,  Springfield,  Mass.:  Under  the  Blue 
Canopy  of  Heaven;  open  air  worker’s  handbook:  G.  B. 
Glbbnd.  60  cents.  Illustrated. 

American  Tract  Society:  Christmas  Evans  the 
Preacher  of  Wild  Wales:  Rev.  Paxton  Hood.  TScts. 
The  Holy  Spirit  and  Christian  Service:  J.  D.  Robertson, 
D.  Ses.,  North  Berwick.  $1.8.>.  , 

PERIODICALS. 

September :  American  Evocation ;  Llttell ;  Spirit  of 
Missions;  Charities;  Fortnightly  Review.  Monthly 
Record  five  Points  House  of  In  ustry ;  Preacher’s  Mag¬ 
azine;  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  ;  Biblical  World  ;  Political  Science  Onarterly. 

October:  Century;  Harper’s  Bizar ;  Delineator  ;  Sun¬ 
day  School  World. 


THE  PARSON'S  LIMIT 

He'd  been  preaching  and  exhorting 
For  a  score  of  years  or  so. 

In  a  portion  of  the  Vineyard 
Where  the  harvesting  was  slow ; 

Where  the  temporal  inducement 
For  his  ceaseless  diligence 
Was  a  promise  of  four  hundred 
For  his  yearly  recompense. 

Unrelenting  was  the  ardor 
He  devoted  to  the  cause. 

And  though  slowly  came  the  dollars 
Still  he  labored  without  pause. 

Till  one  day  they  came  and  told  him. 

As  he  kicked  against  the  pricks. 

That  they'd  raise  their  offered  stipsnd 
From  four  hundred  up  to  six. 

Then  the  good  man  sank  exhausted 
As  be  feebly  made  reply, 

“  Don’t,  I  pray  yon,  men  and  brethren, 

Thns  my  patience  overtry. 

For  to  glean  the  fonr  you’ve  promised 
Hath  so  warped  my  vital  store. 

That  ’twonid  kill  me  if  yon  taxed  me 
To  collect  two  hundred  more.” 

—Boston  Omrier. 
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would  be  tempted  to  spend  their  small  sayings 
on  some  useless  ornament  or  unsuitable  finery. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  we  found  in  our  first 
■ale  which  we  opened  to  the  pnblio  that  it 
was  impossible  to  entirely  guard  against  these 
•Tils,  BO  in  organizing  the  weekly  sales  in  the 
autumn  we  decided  to  admit  only  our  own 
women,  whom  we  knew  all  about,  or  those  re¬ 
commended  from  neighboring  churches  or  or¬ 
ganizations  as  personally  known  by  them  to  be 
in  need  of  this  opportunity.  Then  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  was  always  present  to 
advise  or  caution  those  who  seemed  in  danger 
of  buying  foolishly. 

Great  pains  were  taken  in  sorting  and  pricing 
the  things.  Tempting  but  unsuitable  finery 
was  taken  out  and  disposed  of  at  private  sale, 
occasionally  netting  a  nice  little  sum  for  our 
empty  treasury. 

All  this  has  required  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
strength  and  we  cannot  be  grateful  enough  to 
the  Committee  who  have  so  wisely  and  un- 
wearyingly  attended  to  it.  Their  reward  has 
been  in  seeing  how  much  the  women  have 
prized  the  opportunity  and  the  good  use  they 
nave  made  of  it.  Every  Friday  afternoon,  at 
least  an  hour  before  the  time  of  opening,  there 
has  been  a  line  of  waiting  women,  the  greater 
number  having  come  with  some  definite  want 
to  supply.  One  mother  came  three  successive 
weeks  looking  for  under  fiannels  for  an 
invalid  son  until  one  of  the  ladies  succeeded 
in  getting  for  her  what  she  needed 

Flannels  and  undergarments  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  and  shoes  and  stockings  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  There  has  also  been  a  constant  call  for 
night  clothes,  both  for  children  and  adults,  as 
well  as  for  sheets,  pillowcases  and  warm  bed 
covering.  The  women  feel  much  happier  and 
more  independent  to  come  and  select  their  own 
garments,  paying  a  small  price  for  them,  which 
most  of  them  are  able  to  do,  than  to  ask  for 
the  things  out  and  out,  and  we  find  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  demands  upon  our  regular 
clothing-room. 

Our  stock  must  be  replenished  for  our  winter 
■ales  for  the  benefit  of  our  patrons,  who  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  regard  it  as  a  valu¬ 
able  factor  in  their  domestic  economy. 

So  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
calling  upon  our  friends  for  contributions  for 
these  sales.  We  always  reserve  the  privilege 
of  taking  from  the  bundles  what  we  need  for 
free  distribution  among  the  sick  and  the  abso¬ 
lutely  destitute,  or  what  can  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  other  ways,  and  thus,  although 
our  greatest  need  is  for  clothing,  we  can  make 
use  of  many  of  the  things  that  housekeepers 
wonder  how  to  dispose  of  in  putting  their  at¬ 
tics  and  store-rooms  in  order.  Unless  the  au¬ 
tumn  house  cleaning  brings  ns  a  generous 
supply,  we  shall  have  to  discontinue  the  sales, 
so  we  hope  all  our  friends  will  remember  ns 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  We  shall  have  to 
ask  them  to  prepay  the  express  as  it  mounts  up 
heavily  if  we  have  to  pay  it  all. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

ClMsie*  and  beaotiflef  the  haiz. 
fromotae  a  Inzuriant  growth. 
Never  Valla  to  Beatore  Oray 
Hair  to  Ita  TouthfOl  Color. 
Cone  ecalp  dieeaeea  a  hair  taUing. 


Ministers  and 
CKurches 


The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  met  in  semi¬ 
annual  session  at  Bainbridge  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  September  16,  1901.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
Spaulding,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  also 
the  retiring  Moderator,  preached  the  opening 
sermon  from  John  xiv.  9.  Subject:  The  Suffi¬ 
ciency  of  Ohrist  as  the  Revelation  of  the 
Father.  The  Rev.  Selden  L.  Haynes  of  Han¬ 
cock  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Luther,  supplying  the  church  at  Union,  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben.  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Noble  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  McGranville.  It 
is  expected  that  his  installation  will  take  place 
in  November  next  at  the  time  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  edifice,  which  the  society  at 
McGranville  is  now  building.  Action  on  all 
the  overtures  from  the  General  Assembly  was 
deferred  till  the  annual  meeting  of  Presbytery 
to  be  held  in  the  North  Church  of  Binghamton. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  Synod :  Clerical— The  Rev.  A.  Cam¬ 
eron  MacEenzie  D.D.,  the  Rev.  G.  Parsons 
Nichols  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Spaulding,  the 
Rev.  W.  Ellis  Williams,  the  Rev.  G.  Flavel 
Humphreys;  elders — Geoge  F.  Hand  M. D., 
Leonard  B.  Ross,  Henry  C.  Hendrick  M.D., 
Amasa  J.  Hoyt,  Henry  O.  Knight.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Institute  under  the  direction  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  on  Young  People’s 
Societies,  the  Rev.  C.  Edward  Fay  chairman, 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening  and 
added  largely  to  the  popular  interest  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  same  Committee  has  also  formu¬ 
lated  a  plan,  adopted  by  the  Presbytery,  by 
means  of  which  every  Young  People’s  So  ciety 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  shall  have  an 
address  during  the  coming  year  on  these  four 
themes:  Presbyterian  Belief,  Presbyterian  His¬ 
tory,  Presbyterian  Organization  and  Presby¬ 
terian  Work.  The  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
meet  in  the  First  Church  of  Binghamton  on 
Friday  evening,  October  11,  at  7  o’clock,  at 
which  meeting  the  Rev.  Robert  Hastings 
Nichols  Ph.D.,  son  of  G.  Parsons  Nichols  D.D., 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  will  be  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 

D.  N.  Grummon,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  met  in  Lancas¬ 
ter.  N.  Y.,  on  September  16,  and  adjourned  on 
September  17.  Tbe  Moderator’s  opening  ser¬ 
mon  was  from  Ps.  xvii.  15.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Ward  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  following 
persons  are  elected  as  delegates  to  the  Synod : 
Ministers— W.  Waith,  E.  H.  Dickinson  D.D., 
S.  T.  Clarke,  Samuel  Colgate,  W.  Y.  Chap¬ 
man,  Henry  Ward  D.  D.,  Samuel  S.  Mitchell 
D.D.,  Newton  L.  Reed;  elders— H.  H.  Bing¬ 
ham,  ^W.  W.  Parsons,  H.  Osgood  Halland, 
John  A.  Skinner,  Horace  Briggs,  Thomas 
Shaw,  C.  G.  Talcott,  W.  E.  Wheeler.  Action 
upon  the  Assembly  overtures  was  deferred. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  ordain  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  J.  Pardy,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Go- 
wanda.  The  Rev.  R.  R.  Watkins,  whose  pas¬ 
torate  at  Franklinville  has  ceased,  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben.'  , 

Hudson  Presbytery  met  at  Liberty,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  and  was  opened  with  sermon  from 
Rom.  xii.  1,  by  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
Louis  O.  Rotenback.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Mo- 
Carroll  Leiper  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the 
Revs.  Theron  Brittain  and  George  E.  Gillespie 
asistant  Clerks.  Because  of  serious  and  con¬ 
tinued  ill  health,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols 
was  released  from  Milford.  A  Committee  was 
appointed  to  send  him  a  letter  of  fraternal 
sympathy.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Lowden  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and 
Orange.  Overtures  6  and  7  were  answered 
affirmatively,  8  negatively ;  and  action  on  the 
others  deferred  till  spring.  Plan  of  vacancy 
and  supply  was  adopted,  and  contemplated 
committee  appointed.  Committee  on  Evange¬ 
listic  work  was  also  appointed.  Delegates  to 
Synod  are  as  follows :  George  E.  Gillespie, 
James  R.  Mann,  L.  William  Hones,  R.  H. 
Taylor,  Henry  M.  Gilvary,  John  W.  Keller, 
ministers;  Charles  M.  Kinney,  William  H. 
Puff,  E.  S.  Anderson.  F.  B.  Post,  N.  J.  Kel¬ 
sey  and  Lavalette  Wilson,  ruling  elders.  Pres¬ 
bytery  held  a  devotional  memorial  service  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  and  also  gave  expression  to  its 
feelings  in  resolution.  The  popular  meeting 
Tuesday  evening  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 


George  E.  Gillespie  and  Dr.  Charles  Beattie. 
Within  recent  years  Liberty  has  completely  ren¬ 
ovated  its  church  edifice  and  within  the  last 
year  put  in  a  fine  pipe  organ.  It  has  now  a 
beautiful  sanctuary. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  met  at  Taymonth 
on  Setember  110.  In  the  necessary  absence  of 
the  Moderator,  tne  Rev.  W.  K.  Spenoer  D.D., 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  MoGreaham  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon.  Stated  Clerk  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  MoGreaham  was  chosen  Mod¬ 
erator:  the  Rev.  William  Bryant  and  Elders 

S.  M.  Edgar,  Temporary  Clerks;  the  Rev.  J. 

T.  Oxtoby  D.D.  Vice-Moderator.  The  various 
Committees  reported.  The  Revs.  M.  P.  Bowie, 
E.  L.  Anderson,  W.  H.  Long,  H.  A.  Bradford, 
J.  M.  Dallas  were  dismissed  to  the  Presbyter¬ 
ies  of  Chicago,  Wooster,  Petoskey,  Kalamazoo 
and  Petoskey :  the  Rev.  William  Mnllar  to  the 
Kalamazoo  Congregational  Association.  The 
Rev.  George  W.  Luther  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior;  tbe  Rev.  L. 
Colyn  from  tbe  Presbytery  of  Madison;  the 
Rev.  R.  M.  Williams  from  Presbytery  of  Madi¬ 
son.  The  overtures  from  General  Assembly 
were  placed  on  the  docket  for  consideration  at 
spring  meeting.  Committee  appointed  on  be¬ 
half  of  American  Bible  Society,  the  Rev.  G. 
S.  Woodbnll  D.  D. ,  Elders  W.  L.  Hood  and  C. 
W.  Babcock.  Also  on  behalf  of  American  Tract 
Society,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Oxtoby  D.  D. ,  Elders 
W.  M.  Trnde  and  G.  A.  Baker.  Tbe  Rev.  J. 
A.  MoGreaham  requested  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation  existing  between  him  and  the 
St.  Louis  Church.  The  request  was  granted. 
A  call  was  then  presented  to  Mr.  McGreaham 
from  the  Grace  Church,  Saginaw,  which  he 
accepted,  asking  permission  to  hold  till  the 
spring  meeting  for  consideration;  granted. 
Elder  E.  St.  John  was  appointed  a  Committee 
to  correspond  and  act  with  tbe  Committee  on 
raising  tbe  debt  on  the  Presbyterian  Building 
in  New  York.  The  Rev.  B.  Hunter  asked  for 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  between 
himself  and  church  of  Taymonth  on  the  ground 
of  the  ill  health  of  himself  and  wife.  The 
Rev.  J.  T.  Oxtoby  D.D.  and  Elder  St.  John 
were  made  a  Committee  to  confer  with  Brother 
Hunter  and  the  church  and  reported  that 
Brother  Hunter  be  granted  leave  of  absence  till 
spring  meeting  of  Presbytery,  when  if  he  is 
not  able  to  resume  bis  work  the  church  then 
concurring  the  relation  shall  be  dissolved.  A 
Committee  consisting  of  tbe  Revs.  W.  O.  Co- 


8CHOOLS. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^*^dre88 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
-school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kreider,  Princ. 


''PHE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RUSSELL  W.  CON  WELL.  President. 
Complete  Theological  Course  by  Correspondence. 
Thirty-eight  other  Courses.  Send  for  Circular. 


MISS  ALETHEA  H.  PLATT, 

(Pupil  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Snell) 
will  resume  her  classes  in  Drawing.  Painting  and  the 
History  of  Art  October  1st,  1901. 

VAN  DYCK  STUDIOS, 

939  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

721  .Madison  Avenue  (64th  Street)  New  York. 

EiiKltsU  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class 
I.aboraiory,  Manual  Training,  Gymnasium,  82d  year  opens 
Sept.  25. 

Principals  at  school-house  after  Sept.  12,  Circulars  sent  on 
application. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D  D.,  P.,D.  1 
BEN.IAMI.N  LORD  BUCKLEY,  A.  B  J  Principals, 


BibieTeachers’ College 

opens  October  15th.  Tliree-year  graded  course. 
Practical  work  in  New  York  City.  Woman’s 
Department  Home.  Correspondence  Courses. 
For  full  particulars,  address  Principal,  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey. 


iStlsDrPfltiOIIBOIIj  eyewater 
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SituttndTVmuMm*. 


Fine  Flannels 

50c.  to  $1.00  a  Yard. 

At  ricCutcheon’s. 

We  are  now  showing  a  very  complete  line  of  new  and 

beautiful  Flannels  in  novel  designs  and  colorings  for 

Fall  and  Winter  wear. 

FANCY  SCOTCH  FLANNEL  (half  wool),  width, 27  inches, 
at  50c.,  65c.  and  76c.  per  yard. 

FANCY  NOVELTY  SCOTCH  FLANNELS,  (all  wool),  width 
27  inches,  at  $1.00  per  yard. 

FANCY  FRENCH  WAIST  CLOTHS  (all  wool),  in  solid 
color  ground  with  neat  Jacquard  stripes  of  black  and 
white,  or  Persian  colorings ;  27  inches  wide,  price  65c. 
and  75c.  per  yard. 

FANCY  FRENCH  PRINTED  FLANNELS  (all  wool),  in  a 
great  variety  of  designs  and  colors;  width  27  inches, 
price  75c.  and  85c.  per  yard. 

PLAIN  BOTANY  FLANNELS  ( alt  wool),  27  inches  wide, 
price  65c.  per  yard. 

Mail  orders  have  prompt  attention. 

“THE  LINEN  STORE.” 

James  ricCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  WEST  23d  STREET.,  N.  Y. 


Lyons  Silks. 

Damas  Matelass6,  Damas  Tact6e, 
Broderie  Reps,  Pekin  Reps. 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

for 

Wedding  Gowns. 

Novelties  for  Bridesmaids’  Dresses. 

Crepes. 

Crepe  Lumineux,  Crepe  Damas  Tinsel. 

Velvets. 

A. 

NEW  YORK. 


Telephone 

Service 

In  Manhattan 
from  $5  a  month. 

Ont-ytar  contracts. 
Monthly  payments. 

N«w  York  Telephone  Company, 

U  Dey  St.,  Ul  W.  Kth  St.  XU  W.  U6th  St. 


Libby*$ 

Vccel  LoctE 

^  ar  a 

It  one  of  the  best  and  rnott  lavory  articles 
^  for  luncheont,  auppera  and  sandwichea— 

I  it  is  perfectly  aeatoned,  and  just  the  right 
f  consistency — in  key^opening  cans. 

t  Libby’s  Atlas  of  the  World,  with  S2  new 
I  maps,  Sira  8zU  inches— the  practical  home 
f  Atlas— Mat  anywhere  for  ten  3«ent  Mampa. 

1  Onr  little  book.  How  to  Make  Oood  Thinaa 
I  to  E^"  free. 

,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago 


OBKST  TIMW  8AMATOBIU  } 
Oreenwloh, Ot.  Vbr health,reet >nd  recreptlon ;  nome 
oomfortB.  &  IL  HITCHCX>OK.  M-  D. 


so'SEimDrlSMCTHOHKOlljErEWATER 


Bx'o'wxx  Siros.  cf?  Oo. 

PHILA.,  ItlW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALKX.  brown  a  sons,  BALTIMORE. 

OOHNBOTBD  BT  PRITATB  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  T.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 

Bay  and  sell  all  llrstKslaaa  Invest  1  tiYrncI  itmtl  1 
ment  Securltlee  on  Commission.  Re-  Xll  T  CollllLUi 
oelve  acoonnts  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor-  1 1  no 

poratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvldoals  on  i^vvIlllLlLS* 
raTorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroiMl  on  all  points  In  the  U.  8.  and  Canada,  and  for  draft, 
drawn  In  the  Cf.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Incladlng  8o.  Africa. 
Intomattonal  Cheeqaes  Oertifleates  of  Deposit. 

I  mvpviyu  AV  Ciy'E’ltfT  also  hay  and  sell  Bills 

LBiX  1  uxto  VP  LItPiVll  ef  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  TravelUrs 
CiwUts,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

AnnuitieH  Jas^ied  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 

are  the  moat  popular  form  of  safe  Investments.  They 
Insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  yon  and  yonrs. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR,  Oen’l  Agt., 

',  NewYo: 


U8  Broadway, 


fork. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 


22  EAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RRA.U  KSTATTIS 


$50.00 

California 

AND  RETURN. 


Tickets  on  sale  Sept.  19-27;  return  limit 
Nov.  15,  1901,  via 

Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific. 

The  overland  limited, 

the  luxurious  every-day 
train,  leaves  Chicago  6.30  p.  m. 
Only  three  days  en  route.  Un¬ 
rivaled  scenery.  All  meals  in 
Dining  Cars;  Buffet-Library 
Cars  (with  barber).  Two  other 
fast  trains  10.00  a.  m.  and 
11.30  p.  m.  daily.  The  best  of 
everything.  For  tickets  and 
reservations  call  on  your  near¬ 
est  ticket  agent  or  address 

461  Broadwiy  -  Sew  York 
601  Ches  tSL,  Philadelphit 
368  'WashingUm  St.,  Boston 
301  Main  SC  -  Buffalo 
212  Clark  St,  -  Chicago 


435  Tine  St,  -  Cincinnati 
M7Smithf  Id  St,  Pittsburg 
234  Superior  St,  Cleyeland 
17  Campos  Martins.  Detroit 
2  Bast  King  St, Toronto,  Out 


EXIBARD’S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


n  POWBZX,  CIGAKETTES.  AlID  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  ZH  FIFES  | 

ALLEVIATES  AND  CURES 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

30  Ymk  of  Oreal  Sueoou.  Geld  ond  Silver  Medele. 

AGENTS,  E.  FOUOERA  &  00.,  2e«30  N.  William  SL,  N.  Y. 
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StpmtndTrmttMmrM. 


Fine  Flannels 

50c.  to  $1.00  a  Yard. 

At  ricCutcheon’s. 

We  are  now  showing^  a  very  complete  line  of  new  and 

beautiful  Flannels  in  novel  designs  and  colorings  for 

Fall  and  Winter  wear. 

FANCY  SCOTCH  FLANNEL  (half  wool),  width, 27  inches, 
at  50c.,  65c.  and  75c.  per  yard. 

FANCY  NOVELTY  SCOTCH  FLANNELS,  (all  wool),  width 
27  inches,  at  $1.00  per  yard. 

FANCY  FRENCH  WAIST  CLOTHS  (all  wool),  in  solid 
color  ground  with  neat  Jacquard  stripes  of  black  and 
white,  or  Persian  colorings;  27  inches  wide,  price  65c. 
and  75c.  per  yard. 

FANCY  FRENCH  PRINTED  FLANNELS  (all  wool),  in  a 
great  variety  of  designs  and  colors;  width  27  inches, 
price  75c.  and  85c.  per  yard. 

PLAIN  BOTANY  FLANNELS  (all  wool),  27  inches  wide, 
price  65c.  per  yard. 

Mail  orders  have  prompt  attention. 

‘‘THE  LINEN  STORE.” 

James  flcCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  WEST  23d  STREET.,  N.  Y. 


Con(^^c£Co. 

Lyons  Silks. 

Damas  Matelass^,  Damas  Tactee, 
Broderie  Reps,  Pekin  Reps. 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

for 

Wedding  Gowns. 

Novelties  for  Bridesmaids’  Dresses. 

Crepes. 

Crepe  Lumineux,  Crepe  Damas  Tinsel. 

Velvets. 

^ooulcvou  A. 

NEW  YORK. 


Telephone 

Service 

In  Manhattan 
from  $5  a  month. 

Ont-ytar  eontraets. 
Monthly  paymonts. 

N«w  York  Telephone  Company, 

U  Dey  SU,  m  W.  Ktb  St.  SU  W.  IXth  St. 


Libby's 

Vecal  Ijonf 

U  one  of  the  beet  aud  meat  aavory  articlea 
)  for  luncbeona,  auppera  and  sandwicbea— 

I  it  it  perfectly  aeatoned,  and  (uat  the  ri(bt 
I  eontistency— in  key^opening  cant. 

I  LIbby’a  Atlaa  of  the  World,  with  82  new 
I  mapa,  aiae  8zU  inchee— the  practical  home 
I  for  ten  8«ent  atampe. 

1  Onr  little  book.  How  to  Make  OnoH  Thin.. 

I  to  Eat.”  free. 

,  Libby,McNeiIl&  Libby, Chicago 

OBBST  VUW  SAKATOBIU  } 
Oteenwioh, Ot.  For h«tlth,reat »nd  recreation ;  nome 
oomforta.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M-  D. 


so'JttmDrlSMCTHOHBOl!)  eyewater 


BxroTTCXi.  Sxros.  cftv  Oo. 

PH1L,A.,  NIW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OOHHBOTKD  BT  PRIVATB  WIRBB. 

Membera  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 

Bny  and  sell  all  flrsKlaaa  Inyest  1  tITrncf  Itinn  I 
ment  Becnrltles  on  Commiaslon.  Re-  XU  T  CO  till  L 11 1 
oelve  acoonnta  of  Banka  Bankers,  Cor¬ 
porations,  Finns  and  Indlyldui 
(ayorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drawn 
abroad  on  all  points  In  the  C.  8.  and  Canada,  and  for  draft)- 
drawn  In  the  if.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  inclndlng  So.  Africa. 

International  Checqnea  Certintnates  of  Deposit. 

■  iwivr'P'Da  AV  r)|yi?ihf)F  We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills 
liEil  1  EiltO  VF  1/1VC,D11  of  Kxchange,  and  make  cable 
ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  TrayelUrs 
Credits,  arallable  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


Securities. 


A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Annuities  Isnued  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 

are  the  most  ptmnlar  form  of  safe  Investments.  They 
Insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  yon  and  yonrs. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR,  OenT  Agt., 
NewYo: 


U8  Broadway, 


fork. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 


22  EAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RRAI^  BS'TA.'riS 


$50.00 

California 

AND  RETURN. 


Tickets  on  sale  Sept.  19-27;  return  limit 
Nov.  15,  1901,  via 

Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific. 

The  overland  limited, 

the  luxurious  every-day 
train,  leaves  Chicago  6.80  p.  m. 
Only  three  days  en  route.  Un¬ 
rivaled  scenery.  All  meals  in 
Dining  Cars;  Buffet-Library 
Cars  (with  barber).  Two  other 
fast  trains  10.00  a.  m.  and 
11.30  p.  m.  daily.  The  best  of 
everything.  For  tickets  and 
reservations  call  on  your  near¬ 
est  ticket  agent  or  address 

461  Broadvij  -  Sew  York 
601  Ches  tSt,  PhiladelpkU 
368  WisluiigUia  St,  Boston 
301  ktin  SC  -  Buffalo 
212  Clark  St,  -  Chicago 


435  Vine  St,  -  Cincinnati 
SOTSmithfld  St,  Pittsbnrg 
234  Superior  St,  Clevelana 
17  Campus  Hartios,  Detroit 
2  East  ling  St, Toronto,  Out 


EXIBARD’S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


HI  rOWBEX,  CIGARETTES,  AHD  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  HI  FHWl 

alleviates  and  cures 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

30  Ymk  of  OrMt  SueoM*.  Gold  and  Silvar  Madala. 

AGENTS,  E.  FOUQERA  &  00.,  26-30  N.  Wllllsm  SL,  N.  Y. 


